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THE ERA OF OSSIAN. 


1 into the antiquities of nations afford 
more pleasure than any real advantage to man- 
kind. The ingenious may form systems of his- 
tory on probabilities and a few facts; but, at a 
great distance of time, their accounts must be 
vague and uncertain. The infancy of states and 
kingdoms is as destitute of great events, as of the 
means of transmitting them to posterity. The 
arts of poliſhed life, by which facts alone can be 
preserved with certainty, are the producyon of a 
well-formed community. It. is then historians 
begin to write, and public transactions to be wor- 
thy remembrance. The actions of former times 
are left in obscutity, or magniſied by uncertain 
traditions. Hence it is that we find so much of 
the marvellous in the origin of every nation; pos- 
terity being always ready to believe any thing, 
however ſabulous, that reflects honour on their 
ancestors. W 

The Greeks and Romans were remarkable ſor 
this weakneſs. They swallowed the most absurd 
fables concerning the high antiquities of their re- 
Spective nations. Good historians, however, 
rose very early amongst them, and transmitted, 
with lustre, their great actions to posterity. It 
is to them that they owe that unrivalled fame they 
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now enjoy, while the great actions of other na- 
tions are involved in fables, or lost in obscurity. 
The Celtic nations afford a striking instance of 
this kind. They, though once the masters of 
Europe, from the mouth of the river Oby * in Rus- 
sia, to Cape Finisterre, the western point of Gal- 
licia in Spain, are very little mentioned in histo- 
ry. They trusted their fame to tradition; and 
the songs of their bards, which, by the viciſsitude 
of human affairs, are long since lost. Their an- 
cient language is the only monument that re- 
mains of them; and the traces of it being found 
in places so widely distant from each other, ſerves 
only to ſhew the extent of their ancient power, 
but throws very little light on their history. 

Of all the Celtic nations, that which poſseſsed 
old Gaul is the most renowned; not perhaps on 
account of worth superior to the rest, but for 
their wars with a people who had historians to 
transmit the fame of their enemies, as well as 
their own, to posterity. Britain was first 4 
by them, according to the testimony of the best 
authors 1; its situation in respect to Gaul makes 
the opinion probable; but what puts it beyond 
all dispute, is, that the same customs and lan- 
guage prevailed among the inhabitants of both 
in the days of Julius Cæsar 1. 

The colony from Gaul poſseſsed themselves, 
at first, of that part of Britain which was next 
to their own country; and spreading northward, 
by degrees, as they increased in numbers, peo- 
pled the whole iſland. Some adventurers paſsing 
over from those parts of Britain that are within 
Sight of Ireland, were the founders of the Irith 
nation; which is a more probable story than the 
DD ——n__—__—— nM RCqrm TT QT T_T, ]LUT TO rr ___—nHFwFFO__—__q_ II 
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Me fables of Milesian and Gallician colonies. 
Diodorus Siculus * mentions it as a thing well 
known in his time, that the inhabitants of Ireland 
were originally Britons z and his testimony is 
unquestionable, when we consider that, for ma- 
ny ages, the language and customs of both na- 
tions were the same. 

Tacitus was of opinion that the ancient Cale- 
donians were of German extract; but even the 
ancient Germans themselves were Gauls. The 
present Germans, properly so called, were not 
the same with the ancient Celtæ. The manners 
and customs of the two nations were similar; 
but their language different. The Germans + 
are the genuine descendants of the ancient Scan- 
dinavians, who crofsed, in an early period, the 
Baltic. The Celtz, 4 anciently, sent many colo- 
nies into Germany, all of whom retained their 
own laws, language, and customs, till they were 
diſsipated in the Roman empire; and it js of 
them, if any colonies came from Germany into 
Scotland, that the ancient Caledonians were des- 
cended, 

But whether the Caledonians were a colony of 
the Celtic Germans, or the same with the Gauls 
that first poſseſsed themselves of Britain, is a+ 
matter of no moment at this distance of time. 
Whatever their origin was, we find them very 
numerous in the time of Julius Agricola, which 
is a presumption that they were long before set- 
tled in the country. The ſorm of their govern- 
ment was a mixture of aristocracy and monarchy, 
as it was in all the countries where the Druids 
bore the chief sway. This order of men seems to 
have been formed on the same principles with 
the Dactyli, Idz, and Curetes of the ancients. 
—_X—_—qn_—A—MAXX_TFRCccCnCTTTTOTOCCC TY RN_ ATA T 
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Their pretended intercourse with heaven, their- 

magic and divination were the same. The know- 
ledge of the Druids in natural causes, and the pro- 
perties of certain things, the fruit of the experi- 
ments of ages, gained them a mighty reputation 
among the people. The esteem of the populace 

soon increased into a veneration for the order; 
which these cunning and ambitious priests took 

care to improve, to such a degree, that they, in 

a manner, engroſsed the management of civil as 
well as religious matters. It is generally allowed 

that they did not abuse this extraordinary power; 
the preserving their character of sanctity was so 

eſsential to their influence, that they never broke 

out into violence or oppreſsion. The chiefs were 
allowed to execute the laws, but the legiſtative 

22 was entirely in the hands of the Druids. 
t was by their authority that the tribes were 

united, in times of the greatest danger, under one 

head. This temporary king, or Vergobretus, + 
was chosen by them, and generally laid down his 

office at the end of the war These priests en- 

joyed long this extraordinary priviledge among 

the Celtic nations who lay beyond the pale of the- 
Roman empire, It was in the beginniug of the 

second century that their power among the Ca- 

Jedonians began to decline. The traditions con- 
cerning Trathal and Cormac, ancestors to Fin- 

al, are full of the particulars of the fall of the 

raids A singular fate, it must be owned, of 
priests who had once-establiſhed their supersti- 

tion. | 

The cantinual wars of the Caledonians against 

| the Romans hindered the better sort from initia- 
ting themselves, as the custom formerly was, into 

the order of the Uruids. The precepts of their 
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religion were confined to a few, and were not 
much attended to by a people, inured to war, 
The Vergobretus, or chief magistrate, was cho- 
sen without the concurrence-of the hierarchy, or 
continued in his office against their will. Conti- 
nual power strengthened his interest among the 
tribes, and enabled him to send down, as here- 
ditary to his posterity, the office he had only re- 
ceived himself by election. 

On occasion of a new war against the King of 
the world, as tradition emphatically calls the Ro- 
man emperor, the Druids, to vindicate the ho- 
nour of the order, began to resume their ancient 
priviledge of choosing the Vergobretus. Garmal, 
the son of Tarno, being deputed by them, came 
to the grandfather of the celebrated Fingal, who 
was then Vergobretus, and commanded him, in 
the name of the whole order, to lay down his 
office. Upon his refusal, a civil war commenced, 
which soon ended in almost the total extinction 
of the religious order of the Druids. A few that 
remained, retired to the dark receſses of their 
groves, and the caves they had formerly used for 
their meditations. It is then we find them in 2% 
circle of stones, and unheeded by the world. A. 
total disregard for the order, and utter abhor- 
rence of the Druidical rites ensued. Under this 
cloud of public hate, all that had any knowledge. 
of the religion of the Druids became extinct, 
and the nation fell into the Jast degree of igno- 
rance of their rites and ceremonies. 

It is no matter of wonder, then, that Fingil . 
and his son Ofsian diſliked the Druids, who were 
the declared enemies to their sueceſsion in the 
supreme magistracy. It is a singular case, it must 
be allowed, that there are no traces of religion 
in the poems ascribed to Oſsian; as the poetical 
compositions of * are so cloſely con- 
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nected with their mythology. But gods are not 
neceſsary, when the poet has genius.—lt is hard 
to account for it to those who are not made ac- 


quainted with the manner of the- old Scottiſh. 


bards. That race of men carried their notions 
of martial honour to an extravagant pitch. Any 
aid given their heroes in battle was thought to 
derogate from their fame ; and the bards imme- 
diately transferred the glory of the action to him 
who had given that aid, 

Had the poet brought down gods, as often as 
Homer hath done, to aſsist his heroes, his work 
had not consisted of eulogiums on men, but of 
hymns to superior beings. Those who write in 
the Galic language seldom mention religion in 
their profane poetry ; and when they profeſsedly 
write of religion, they never mix with their com- 
positions the actions of their heroes. This cus- 
tom alone, even though the religion of the Dru- 
ids had not been previouſly extingwſhed, may, 
in some measure, excuse the author's silence con- 
cerning the religion of ancient times. 


To allege that a nation is void of all religion, 


would betray ignorance of the history of man- 
kind, The traditions of their fathers, and their 
own observations on the works of nature, toge- 
ther with that superstition which is inherent in 
the human frame, have, in all ages, raised in the 
minds of men some idea of a superior being. 
Hence it is, that in the darkest times, and a- 
mongst the most barbarous nations, the very 
populace themselves had some faint notion at 
least of a divinity.  'The Indians, who wor ſhip no 
God, believe that he exists. It would be doing 
injustice to the author of these poems, to think 
that he had not opened his conceptions to that 
primitive and greatest of all truths. But let his 

rel gion be what it will, it is certain he has not 
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alluded to Christianity, or any of its rites, in his 

poems z which ought to fix his opinions, at least, 

to an æta prior to that religion. Conjectures 

on this subject must 44 the place of proof. 
The persecution begun by Dioclesian, in the year 

303, is the most probable time in which the first 
dawning of Christianity in the north of Britain 
can be fixed. The humane and mild character 
of Constantius Chlorus, who commanded then 

in Britain, induced the persecuted Christians to 
take refuge under him. Some of them, through 

a zeal to propagate their tenets, or through fear, 
went beyond the pale of the Roman empire, and 

settled among the Caledonians; who were ready 

to Learken to their doctrines, as the religion of 

the Druids was exploded long before. 

These miſsionaries, either through choice, or 
to give more weight to the doctrine = advanced, 
took poſseſsion of the cells and groves of the Dru- 
ids; and it was from this retired life they had 
the name of Culdees*, which, in the language of 

the country, signified 5equestered persons. It was 
with one of the Cu/dees that Oſsian, in his extreme 
old age, is Said to have disputed concerning the 
Christian religion. This dispute, they say, is 
extant, and is couched in verse, according to the 
custom of the times. The extreme ignorance, 
on the part of Ofsian, of the Christian tenets, 
news that that religion had only been lately in- 
troduced, as it is not easy to conceive how one 
of the first rank could be totally unacquainted 
with a religion that had been known for any time 
in the country. The dispute bears the genuine 
marks of antiquity. The obsolete phrases and 
expreſsions peculiar to the times prove it to be 
no forgery. If Ofzian then lived at the intro- 
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duction of Christianity, as by all appearance he 
did, his epoch will be the latter end of the third, 
and beginning of the fourth century. Tradition. 
here steps in with a kind of proof. 

The exploits of Fingal against Caracul *, son 
of the king of the world, are among the first brave 
actions of his youth. A complete poem, which 
relates to this subject, is printed in this collection. 

In the year 210, the emperor Severus, after 
returning from his expedition against the Cale- 
donians, at York fell into the tedious illneſs of 
which he afterwards died. 'The Caledonians and 
Maiatz, resuming courage from his indisposition, 
took arms in order to recover the poſseſsions they 
had lost. The enraged emperor commanded his 
army to march into their country, and.to destroy 
it with fire and sword. His orders were but ill 
executed; for his son, Caracalla, was at the head 
of the army. and his thoughts were entirely tak- 
en up with the hopes of his father's death, and 
with schemes to supplant his brother Geta. 
He scarcely had entered the enemy's country, 
when news was brought him that Severus was 
dead.—A sudden peace is patched up with the 
Caledonians, and, as it appears from Dion Cas- 
sius, the country they had fost to Severus was. 
restored to them. 

The Caracul of Fingal is no other than Cara- 
calla, who, as the son of Severus, the Emperor 
of Rome, whose dominions were extended al- 
most over the known world, was not without 
reason called the Son of the King of the World. 
The space of time between 21 1, the year Severus 
died, and the beginning of the fourth century, is 
not so great, but Oſsien the son of Fingal might 
have seen the Christians whom the persecution- 
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* Carac'huil, terrible eye. Carac'hcalla, terrible look, Ca- 
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under Dioclesian had driven beyond the pale of 
the Roman empire. 

In one of the many lamentations on the death 
of Oscar, a battle which he fought against Caros, 
king of ſhips, on the banks of the winding Carun* 
is mentioned among his great actions. It is more 
than probable that the Caros mentioned here- 
is the same with the noted usurper. Carausius, 
who aſſumed the purple in the year 287, and seiz- 
ing on Britain, defeated the emperor Maximini- 
an Herculius, in several naval engagements, which 
gives propriety to his being called the king of Ships. 
The winding Carun is that small river retaining 
still the name of Carron, and runs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Agricola's wall, which Carausius re- 
paired to obstruct the incursions of the Caledoni- 
ans. Several other paſsages in tradition allude to 
the wars of the Romans; but the two just men- 
tioned clearly ſix the epocha of Fingal to the 
third century; and this account agtees exactly 
with the Iriſh histories, which place the death of 
Fingal, the son of Comhal, in the year 283, and 
that of Oscar, and their own celebrated Caitrbre, 
in the year 296. 

Some people may imagine that the allusions to 
the Roman history might have been derived by 
tradition from learned men, more than from an- 
cient poems. This must then have happened at 
least three ages ago, as these allusions are men- 
tioned oſten in the compositions of those times. 

Every one knows that a cloud of ignorance and 
barbarism overspread the north of Europe three- 
hundred years ago. The minds of men, addict- 
ed to superstition, contracted a narrowneſs that 
destroyed genius. Accordingly we find the com- 
positions of those times trivial and puerile to the 
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last degree. But let it be allowed, that, amidst 
all the untoward circumstances of the age, a ge- 
nius might arise, it is not easy to determine what 
could induce him to allude to the Roman times. 
We find no act to favour any designs which could 
be entertained by any man who lived in the fif- 
teenth century. 

The strongest objection to the antiquity of the 
poems now given to the public under the name 
of Oſsian, is the improbability of their being 
handed down by tradition through so many cen- 
turies. Ages of barbarism, some will say, could 
not produce poems abounding with the disinter- 
ested and generous sentiments so conspicuous in 
the compositions of Oſsian; and, could these a- 
ges produce them, it is impoſsible but that they 
must be lost, or altogether corrupted in a long 
succeſsion of barbarous generations. 

These objections naturally suggest themselves 
to men unacquainted with the ancient state of 
the northern parts of Britain. The bards, who 
were an inferior order of the Druids, did not 
ſhare their bad fortune. They were spared by 
the victorious king, as it was through their 
means only he could hope for immortality to his 
fame. They attended him in the camp, and con- 
tributed to establiſh his power by their songs. 
His great actions were magnified ; and the popu- 
lace, who had no ability to examine into his 
character narrowly, were dazzled with his fame. 
in the rhymes of the bards. In the mean time, 
men aſsumed sentiments that were rarely to be 
met with in an age of barbarism. The bards, 
who were originally the disciples of the Druids, 
had their minds opened, and their idcas enlarg- 
ed, by being initiated in the learning of that ce- 
lebrated order, They could form a perfect hero 
in their own minds, and ascribe that character 
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to their prince. The inferior chiefs made this 
ideal character the model of their conduct, and 
by degrees brought their minds to that generous 
spirit which breathes in all the poetry of the 
times. The prince, flattered by his bards, and 
rivalled by his own heroes, who imitated his 
character, as described in the eulogies of his 
poets, endeavoured to excel his people in merit, 
as he was above them in station. This emula- 
tion continuing, formed at last the general cha- 
recter of the nation, happily compounded of 
what is noble in barbarity, and virtuous and ge- 
nerous in a polished people 

When virtue in peace, and bravery in war, 
are the characteristics of a nation, their actions 
become interesting, and their fame worthy of 
immortality. A generous spirit is warmed with 
noble actions, and becomes ambitious of 
tuating them. This is the true source of / gun 
divine inspiration, to which the poets of all ages 
pretendde. When Guy found their themes in- 
adequate to the warmth of their imaginations, 
they varniſhed them over with fables, supplied 
by their own fancy, or furniſhed by absurd tra- 
ditions. These fables, however ridiculous, had 
their abettors po either implicitly be- 
lieved them, or, through a vanity natural to 
mankind, pretended that they did. They loved 
to place the founders of their families in the days 
of fable, when poetry, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, could give what characters ſhe pleased 
of her heroes, It is to this vanity that we owe the 
preservation of what remain of the more ancient 

ms. Their poetical merit made their heroes 

mous in a country where heroism was much 
esteemed and admired. The posterity of those 
heroes, or those who pretended to be descended 
from them, heard with pleasure the eulogiums 
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of their ancestors ; bards were employed to re- 
peat the poems, and to record the connection of 
their patrons with chiefs so renowned. Every 
chief, in proceſs of time, had a bard in his family, 
and the office became at last hereditary: By the 
succeſsion of these bards, the poems concerning 
the ancestors of the family were handed down 
from generation to generation; they were re- 
peated to the whole clan on solemn occasions, 
and always alluded to in the new compositions 
of the bards. This custom came down to near 
our own times; and, after the bards were dis- 
continued, a great number in a clan retained by 
memory, or committed to writing, their compo- 
Sitions, and founded the antiquity of their fami- 
lies on the authority of their poems. 

The use of letters was not known in the north 
of Europe till long after the institution of the 
bards : the records of the families of their pa- 
trons, their own, and more ancient poems, were 
handed down by tradition. Their poetical com- 
positions were admirably contrived for that pur- 
pose. They were adapted to music; and the 
most perfect harmony was observed. Each verse 
was so connected with those which preceded or 
followed it, that if one line had been remember- 
ed in a stanza, it was almost impoſsible to forget 
the rest. The cadences followed in so natural a 
gradation, and the words were so adapted to the 
common turn of the voice, after it is raised to a 
certain key, that it was almost impoſsible, from 
a similarity of sound, to substitute one word for 
another. This excellence is peculiar to the Cel- 
tic tongue, and is perhaps to be met with in no 
other language. Nor does this choice of words 
clog the sense, or weaken the expreſsion. The 
numerous flexions of consonants, and variation in 
declension, make the language very copious. 
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The descendants of the Celtæ, who inhabited 
Britain and its ifles, were not singular in this me- 
thod of preserving the most precious monuments: 
of their nation. The ancient laws of the Greeks 
were couched in verse, and handed down by tra- 
dition. The Spartans, through a long habit, be- 
came $0 fond of this custom, that they would ne- 
ver allow their laws to be committed to writing. 
The actions of great men, and the eulogium of 
kings and heroes, were preserved in the same 
manner. All the historical monuments of the 
old Germans were comprehended in their ancient 
songs“; which were either hymns to their gods, 
or elegies in praise of their heroes; and were in- 
tended to perpetuate the great events in their na- 
tion, which were carefully interwoven with them. 
This species of composition was not committed 
to writing, but delivered by oral tradition T. The 
eare they took to have the poems taught to their 
children, the uninterrupted custom of repeating 
them upon certain occasions, and the happy mea- 
sure of the verse, serving to preserve them for a 
long time uncorrupted. This oral chronicle of 
the Germans was not forgot in the eighth cen- 
tury ; and it probably would have remained to 
this day, had not learning, which thinks every 
thing that is not committed to writing fabulous, 
been introduced. It was from poetical tra- 
ditions that Garcillaſso composed his account 
of the Yncas of Peru. The Peruvians had 
lost all other monuments of their history; and it 
was from ancient poems which his mother, a prin- 
ceſs of the blood of the Yncas, taught him in his 
youth, that he collected the materials of his his- 
tory. If other nations, then, that had been often 
overrun by enemies, and had sent abroad and re- 
——_—n RXAADA_A__DMN__DQA—_____TTMkMXA_FMPVLXL__A__— EZ q— MZMZ—_—. 
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ceived colonies, could for many ages preserve, by 
oral tradition, their laws and histories uncorrupt- 
ed, it is much more probable that the ancient 
Scots, a people so free of intermixture with fo- 
reigners, and so strongly attached to the memo - 
ry of their ancestors, had the works of their bards 
handed down with great purity. 

What is advanced, in this ſhort Diſsertation, it 
must be confeſsed, is mere conjecture. d 
the reach of records, is settled a gloom which no 
ingenuity can penetrate. The manners describ- 
ed in these poems suit the ancient Celtic times, 
and no other period that is known in history. 
We must, therefore, place the heroes far back in 
antiquity; and it matters little who were their 
contemporaries in other parts of the world. If 
we have placed Fingal in his proper period, we 
do honour to the manners of barbarous times. 
He exercised every manly virtue in Caledonia, 
on Heliogabulus disgraced human nature at 
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ullullin [general of the Iriil tribes, in the minority of Cormac, 
Ling of Trelard ) sitting alone beneath a tree, at the gate of Tura, 
„ caitle of Uliter {the other chiefs baving gone on a bunting par- 
ty to Cremla, a neigbeuring bi!l it informed of the landing ef 
Stvaran, king of Lochlin, by Moran, the 40 of Fithil, one of bis 
cute. He conwenes the chiefs ; a council is bela, and diequtes 
un high about giving battle to the enemy. Connal, the petty Ling 
of Togorma, and an intimate friend of Cuthullin, was for re- 
treating, till Fingal, ting of ile Caledoniang ⁊cbe inhabited the 
north wwert court of Scotland, cee aid bad been | reviously zolicie 
ied, should arrive ; but Calmar, the zen of Malla, lord of Lara, 
a county in Connaught, was ſor engaging the enemy immediately. 
Cuthullin, of himself willing to fight, went into the epinion of Cats 
mar. Marching towards the enemy, he mizzed three of bis brave 
eit heroes, Fergus, Duchomar, and Cathba, Fergus arriving, tells 
Cuthullin of the death of the tae other lic, which introduces 
the affecting episode of Morna, the daughter of Cormac. The ar. 

my of Cuthutlin is deicried at a distance by Swaran, who tent 
the son of Arno to observe the motions of the enemy, while be him- 
«lf ranged his forces in order of battle, The on of Arno return- 
ing to Swaron, describes to him Cuthullin's charict, and the terri- 


- ble appearance of that hero. The armies engage, but night coming 


on, leaves the viclony undecided. Cuthullin, according to the boipie 
tality of the times, sends to Swaren a formal invitation to a fea t, 
by bis bard Carril, the on of Kinfena. Saran refuses to come. 
Carril relates to Cutbullin the 5tory of Grudar and Brazolis. 


A party, by Connal's advice, is ge ut to observe the enemy ; which 


cbotes the action of the, day. 
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Coruoum * sat by Tura's wall; by the tree 
of the rustling sound. His spear leaned against 
a rock. His shield lay on grass, by his side. A- 
mid his thoughts of mighty Carbar +, a hero slain 
by the chief in war, the scout | of ocean comes, 
Moran the son of Fithil! 


—— — 

* Cuthullin the son of Semo, and grandson to Caithbait, a a 
Druid celebrated in tradition for his wi dom and valour. Cu- 
thullin, when very young, marricd Bragela the daughter of 
Sorglan, and passing over into Ircland, lived for some time 
with Connal, grandson by a daughter to Congal the petty king 
of Ulster. His wisdom and valour in a hort time gained him 
such reputation, that, in the minority i Cormac, the 3upreme 
king of Ireland, he was chosen guardian to the young king, 
and sole manager of the war against Swaran king of Lochlin, 
Aſter a series of great actions, he was killed in battle somg- 
where in Connaught, in the twenty-seventh year of His age. 
He was so remarkable for his strength, that, to describe a strong 
man, it has passed into a proverb, He has the strength of 
Cuthullin.” They «how the remains of his palace at Dun- 
vcaith, in the isle of Sky; and a stone to which he bound his 
dog Luath goes still by his name, 

+ Cairbar, or Cairbre, signifies 4 rang man, 

m Cuthullin having previous intelligence of the inva- ion in- 
tended by Swaran, sent scouts all over the coast of Ullin or 
Ulser, to give early notice of the first appearance of the enemy, 
at the same time that he sent Munan, the son of Stirmal, to 
implore the assistance of Fingal. He himself collected the 
flower of the Irish youth to Tura, a castle on the coast, to : top 
the progress of the enemy till Fingal should arrive from Scot - 
nad. Ve may conclude, from Cuthullin's applying so early 
for ſoreign aid, that the Irish were not then so numerous as 
they have since been; which is a great ptesumption again-t 
the high antiquities of that people. We have the testimony 
of Tacitus, that one legion only was thought sufficient, in the 
time of Agricola, to reduce the whole island under the Ro- 
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c Arise,“ says the youth,“ Cuthullin, arise, 
I sec the ships of the north ! Many, chief of men, 
are the foe. Many the heroes of the seaborne 
Swaran!“ „ Moran “!“ replied the blue- eyed 
chief, “ thou ever tremblest, son of Fithil ! Thy 
ſears have increased the foe. It is Fingal, f king 
of desarts, with aid to green Erin of streams.“ 
I beheld their chief,“ says Moran, “ tall as a 
glittering rock. His spear is a blasted pine. His 
shield the rising moon! He sat on the shore: 
like a cloud of mist on the silent hill! Many, 
chief of heroes! I said, many are our hands of 
war. Well art thou named, the mighty Man, 
but many mighty men are seen from Tura's windy 
walls,“ 

„He spoke, like a wave on a rock, who in 
this land appears like me ? Heroes star1 not in 
my presence: 'I hey ſall to earth from my hand. 
Who can meet Swaran in fight ? Who but Fin- 
gal, king of Selma of storms ? Once we wrestled 
on Malmor 1; our heels overturned the woods. 
Rocks fell from their place; rivulets, changing 
their course, fied murmuring from our side. 
Three days we renewed the strife; heroes stood 
at a distance and trembled. On the fourth, Fin- 
gal says, that the king of the ocean fell ! but 
Swaran says, he stood! Let dark Cathullin yield 
to him, that is strong as the storms of his land !” 

« No!” replied the blue-eyed chief,“ I never 
yield to mortal man! Dark Cathullin shall be 


—— — 7 


man yoke; which would not probably have been the case 
had the island been inhabited for any number of centuries 
before. | | : 
Moran signifies mary; and Fithi), or rather Fili, an in- 
ferior bard, | 

+ Fingal the eon of Comhal, and Morna the Cavghter of 
Thaddu. His grandfather was Trathal, and great grandfatl.er 
Trenmor, both of whom are often mentioned in the poem. 

+ Meal-mor, a great Lill. 
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great or dead! Go, son of Fithil, take my 
spear. Strike the sounding shield of Semo “. 
It hangs at Tura's rustling gate. The sound of 
peace is not its voice! My heroes shall hear 
and obey.” He went. He struck the bossy 
shield. The hills, the rocks reply. The sound 
spreads along the wood: deer start by the lake 
of roes. Currach + leaps from the sounding 
rock; and Connal of the bloody spear! Cru- 
gal's + breast of snow beats high. The son of 
Favi leaves the dark-brown hind, It is the shield 
of war, said Ronnar ! the spear of Cuthullin, said 
Lugar ! son of the sea put on thy arms! Calmar 
lift thy sounding steel! Puno | dreadful hero, 
arise] Cairbar from thy red tree of Cromla ! 
Bend thy knee, O Eth ! descend from the streams 
of Lena. Ca-olt ! stretch thy side as thou movest 
along the whistling heath of Mora: thy side that 
is white as the foam of the troubled sea, when 
the dark winds pour it on rocky Cuthon|]. 

Now I bchold the chiefs, in the pride of their 
former deeds ! their souls are kindled at the bat- 
tles of old; at the actions of other times. Their 
eyes are flames of fire. They roll in search'of 
the foes of the land. Their mighty hands are 
on their swords, Lightning pours from their 
sides of steel. They come like streams from the 
mountains; each rushes roaring from his hill. 
Bright are the chicfs of battle, in the armour of 
their fathers. Gloomy and dark their heroes fol- 


— — — 


* Cabait, or rather Cathbait, grandfather to the hero, 
was so remarkable ſor his valour, that his shield was made 
use of to alarm his posterity to the battles of the family. We 
find Fingal making the same use of his own shield in the 4th 
book. A horn was the most common instrument to call the 
army together. 

f + Cu raoch signifies the madness of battle, 

4 Cruth-gcal, fair-complexioned. 

| Cu-thon, the mournſul round of waver. 
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low, like the gathering of the rainy clouds be- 
hind the red meteors of heaven, The sounds of 
crashing arms ascend. The grey dogs howl be- 
tween. UnequaT bursts the : ong of battle. Rock- 
ing Cromla “ echoes round. On Lena's dusky 
heath they stand, like mist that shades the hills 
of autumn: when broken and dark it settles 
high, and lifts its head to heaven! 

Hail,“ said Cuthullin, ** gons of the nar- 
row vales ! hail, hunters of the deer ! Another 
sport is drawing near: It is like the dark rolling 
of that wave on the coast! Or shall we fight, ye 
sons of war! or yield green Erin + to Lochlin |! 
O Connal + speak. thou first of men! thou 
breaker of the shields! thou hast often fought 
with Lochlin : Wilt thou liſt thy father's spear ? 

„ Cuthullin !” calm the chief replied, © the 
spear of Connal is keen. It delights to shine in 
battle; to mix with the blood of thousands. But 
though my hand is bent on fight, my heart is for 
the peace of Erinj|. Behold, thou first in Cor- 
mac's war, the sable fleet of Swaran. His masts 


* Crom-leach signified a place of worship among the Dru- 
ids. It is here the proper name of a hill on the coaſt of Ul- 
lin or Ulster. 

+ Ircland, so called from a colony that settled there, called 
Fallans. Inis-fail, the island of the Fail or Fallans. 

Connal, the friend of Cuthullin, was the son of Caith- 
bait prince of the Tongerma, or the i:/and of blue waves, pro- 
bably one of the Hebrides. His mother was Fioncoma the 
daughter of Conga). He had a son by Foba of Conacharnes- 
var, who was afterwards petty king of Ulster. For his ser- 
vices in the war against Swaran he had lands conferred on 
him, which, trom his name, were called Tir- connuil, or Tir - 
connel, i. . the land of Connal. 

Erin, a name of Ireland; from ear, or iar, West, and in 


an izland. This name was not always confined to Ireland, 


for there is the highest probability that the Zerne of the an- 
cients was Britain to the North of the Forth, For lerne is 
said to be to the north of Britain, which could not be meant 
of lrcland. S1AA3%, l. 2 & 4. CASAUB. I. 1, 


* 
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are many on our coast, like reeds in the lake of 
Lego. His ships are forests clothed with mist, 
when the trees yield by turns to the squally wind. 
Many are his chiefs in battle. Connal is for 
peace | Fingal would shun his arm, the first of 
mortal men! Fingal, who scatters the mighty, as 
stormy winds the heath; when streams roar 
through echoing Cona; and night settles with all 
her clouds on the hill ! | 

« Fly, thou man of peace,” said Calmar, * 
&« fly,” said the gon of Matha ; “ go, Connal, | 
to thy silent hills, where the spear never brigh- | 
tens in war: Pursue the dark-brown deer of | 
Cromla: stop with thine arrows the bounding | 
roes of Lena. But, blne-eyed son of Semo, 
Cuthullin, ruler of the field, scatter thou the 
sons of Lochlin ; roar through the ranks of 
their pride. Let no vessel of the kingdom of 
snow bound on the dark-rolling waves of Inis- 
tore. Rise, ye dark winds of Erin, rise! roar 
whirlwinds of Lara of hinds ! Amid the tempest 
let me die, torn, in a cloud, by auy,ry ghosts of 
men z amid the tempest let Calmar die, if ever 
chace was sport for him, so much as the battle of 
shields!“ * 

« Calmar!“ Connal slow replied, © I never 
fled, young son of Matha ! I was swift with my 
friends in fight; but small is the fame of Con- 
nal! The battle was won in my presence; the 

valiant overcame ! But, son of Semo, hear my 
voice, regard the ancient throne of Cormac. 
Give wealth and half the land for peace, tiH 
Fingal shall arrive on our coast. Or, if war be 
thy choice, I lift the sword and spear. My joy 


we . * „ | 


Calm. er, a zrong man, 
The Gaelic name of Scandinavia in general; 
$ The Orkney islands. 
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shall be in the midst of thousands; my soul shall 
lighten through the gloom of the fight ! 

*'To me,” Cuthullin replies,“ pleasant is the 
noise of arms” pleasant as the thunder of hea- 
ven before the shower of spring ! But gather all 
the shining tribes that I may view the sons of 
war : Let them pass along the heath, bright as 
the sun- shine before a storm; when the west wind 
collects the clouds, and Morven echoes over all 
her oaks ! But where are my friends in battle ? 
The supporters of my arm in danger? Where art 
thou, white-bosom'd Cathba ? Where is that 
cloud, in war, Duchomar * ? Hast thou left me, 
O Fergus: in the day of the storm! Fergus, 
first in our joy at the ſcast! gon of Rossa! arm 
of death! comest thou like a roe from Malmor ? 
Like a hart from thy echoing hills ? Hail thou 
son of Rossa! what shades the soul of war?“ 

« Four stones 9,“ replied the chief,“ rise on 
the grave of Cathba. These hands have laid in 
an Duchomar, that cloud in war! Cathba, 
son of Torman ! thou wert a sun beam in Erin. 
And thou, O valiant Duchomar ! a mist of the 
marshy Lano; when it moves on the plains of 
autumn, bearing the death of thousands along. 
Morna ! fairest of maids! calm is thy sleep in 
the cave of the rock ! thou hast fallen in dark- 
ness, like a star, that shoots across the desart ; 


— 0 — — - - = — 


+ Fear guth, the man of ihe wer; or a commander of an 
army, 

1 I his passage alludes to the manner of burial among the 
ancient Scots. They opened a grave six or eight feet deep: 
the bottom was lined with fine clay: aud on this they laid 
the body of the deceased, and if a warrior, his sword, and the 
heads of twelve arrows by his side. Above they laid another 
stratum of clay, in which they placed the hor of a deer, the 
symbol of hunting. The whole was covered with a fine 
mold, and four stones placed on each end to mark the extent 
of the grave. These are the four stoncs alluded to herz, 


* Duchomar, a black well made *. 
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when the traveller is alone, and mourns the tran- 
sient beam!“ 

Say,“ said Semo's blue-eyed son, “ gay 
how fell the chiefs of Erin? Fell they by the 
sons of Lochlin striving in the battle of heroes? 
Or what confines the strong in arms to the dark 
and narrow house ?“ 

« Cathba,” replied the hero, “ fell by the 
sword of Duchomar at the oak of the noisy 
streams. Duchomar came to Tura's cave; he 
spoke to the lovely Morna. Morna +, fairest 
among women, lovely daughter of strong armed 
Cormac. Why in the circle of stonos, in the 
cave of the rock alone? The stream murmurs 
long. The old tree groans in the wind. The 
lake is troubled before thee ; dark are the clouds 
of the sky : But thou art snow on the heath : thy 
hair is the mist of Cromla; when it curls on the 
hill; when it shines to the beam of the west! 
Thy breasts are two smooth rocks seen from 
Branno of streams. Thy arms, like two white 
pillars, in the halls of the great Fingal.” 

„ From whence,” the fair-haired maid re- 
plied, © from whence, Duchomar, most gloom 
of men? Dark are thy irows and terrible! Red. 
are thy rolling eyes! Does Swaran appear on the 
sca? What of the foe, Duchomar ?” „ From 
the hill 1 return, O Morna, from the hill of the 
dark-brown hinds. Three have I slain with my 
bended yew. Three with my long bounding 
dogs of the chace. Lovely daughter of Cormac, _ 
I love thee as my soul! I have slain one stately 
deer for thee. High was his branchy head; and 
fleet his feet of wind,” © Duchomar !” calm 
the maid replied, © I love thee not, thou gloomy 
man! hard is thy heart of rock; dark is thy ter- 


— EI — 
Muirnc, or Morna, a wv en beloved by dil. 
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rible brow. But Cathba, young son of Torman,* 
thou art the love of Morna. Thou art a sun- 
beam, in the day of the gloomy storm. Saweſt 
thou the son of Torman, lovely on the hill of his 
hinds ? Here the daughter of Cormac waits the 
coming of Cathba !” 

« Long shall Morna wait,” Duchomar said, 
© Long shall Morna wait for Cathba ! Behold, 
this sword unsheathed ! Here wanders the blood 
of Cathba. Long shall Morna wait. He fell 
by the stream of Branno ! On Croma I will raise 
his tomb, daughter of blue-shielded Cormac, ! 
Turn on 533 thine eyes; his arm is 
strong as a storm.“ * Is the son of Torman 
fallen?“ said the wildly bursting voice of the 
maid, “ Is he fallen on his echoing hills, the 
youth with the breast of snow? The first in the 
chace of hinds? The foe of the strangers of 
ocean ? Thou art dark + to me, Duchomar, cruel 
is thine arm to Morna! Give me that sword 
my foe ! I love the wandering blood of Cathba !” 

He gave the sword to her tears. She pierced 
his manly breast! He fel}, like the bank of a 
mountain stream, and stretching forth his hand, 
he spoke: © Daughter of blue-shielded Cormac 
Thou hast slain me in youth ! The sword is cold 
in my. breast: Morna, I feel it cold. Give me. 
to Moina < the maid. Duchomar was the dream 
of her night | She will raise my tomb; the hun- 
ter shall raise my fame. But draw the sword 
from my breast. Morna, the steel is cold!“ She. 
came, in all her tears, she came; she drew the 
sword from his breast. He pierced her white 
fide! He spread her fair locks on the ground! 
Her bursting blood gounds from her side: her 


— 


— — 


Tor man, thunder. This is the true origin of the Jupiter 
Teramis of the ancients. | 
+ She alludes to his name, the dark man. 


$ Moina, roft in temper and person. 
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white arm is stained with red. Rolling in death: 
sheYJay. The cave re echoed to her sighs.” 

60 een said Cuthullin, “ to the souls of 
the heroes! their deeds were great in fight. Let 
them ride around | me on clouds. Let them 
shew their features of war. My soul shall then 
be firm in danger; mine arm like the thunder 
of heaven : But be thou on a moon-beam, O 
Morna ! near the window of my test; when 
my thoughts are of peace; when the din of arms 
is past. Gather the strength of the tribes! Move 
to the wars of Erin! Attend the car of my 
battles! Rejoice in the noise of my course : 
Place three spears by my side: follow the bound- 
ing of my steeds! That my soul may be strong 
in my friends, when battle darkens round the 
beams of my steel!“ 

As rushes a stream of foam from the dark 
shady deep of Cromla ; when the thunder is tra- 
velling above, and dark- brown night sits on half 
the hill. Through the breaches of the tempest 
look forth the dim faces of ghosts. So fierce, 80 
vast, so terrible rushed on the sons of Erin. The 
chief, like a whale of ocean, whom all his bil- 
lows pursue, poured valour forth as a stream, rol- 
ling his might along the shore. The sons of 
Lochlin heard the noise, as the sound of a win- 
ter storm. Swaran struck his bossy shield: he 
called the son of Arno, © What murmur rolls 
alorg tlie hill, like the gathered flies of the eve? 
The sons of Erin descend, or rustling winds roar 
in the distant wood! Such is the noise of Gor- 
mal, before the white tops of my waves arise. 


— 
— — = — 


} It was the opinion then, as indeed it is to this day, of 
zome of the Highlanders, that the souls of the Ceceaſed hover-- 
ed round their living friends; and somctimes appeared to 
them wh.n itLey were about to enter on any great under tak 


ing. 
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O son of Arno, ascend the hill; view the dark 
face of the heath!“ 

He went. He, trembling, swift returned. His 
eyes rolled wiſdly round. His heart beat high 
against his side. His words were faultering, 
broken, slow. Arise, son of ocean, arise, 
chief of the dark- brown shields! I see the dark, 
the mountain. stream of battle! The deep- moving 
strength of the sons of Erin! The car, the car of 
war comes on, like the flame of death; the rapid 
car of Cuthullin, the noble son of Semo! It 
bends behind like a wave near a rock; like the 
sun-streaked mist of the heath. Its sides are 
embossed with stones, and sparkle like the sea 
round the boat of night. Of polished yew is its 
beam; its seat of the smoothest bone. The sides 
are replenished with spears; the bottom is the 
footstool of heroes! Before the right side of the 
car is seen the snorting horse! The high-maned, 
broad- breasted, proud, wide-leaping, strong steed 
of the hill. Loud and resounding is his hoof; 
the spreading of his mane above is like a stream 
of smoke on a ridge of rocks. Bright are the 
sides of the steed! his name is Sulin-Sifadda.“ 
| «© Before the left side of the car is seen the 
snorting horse! The thin-maned, high-headed, 
strong-hoofed, fleet, bounding son of the hill, 
his name is Dusronnel, among the stormy sons 
of the sword! A thousand thongs bind the car 
on high. Hard polished bits shine in a wreath of 
foam. Thin thongs, bright studded with gems, 
bend on the stately necks of the steeds. The 
steeds that like wreaths of mist fly over the 
streamy vales! The wildness of deer is in their 
course, the strength of eagles descending on the 
prey. Their noise is like the blast of winter, on 
the sides of the snow-headed Gormal. 
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« Within the car is seen the chief; the strong- 


armed son of the sword. The hero's name is 
Cuthullin, son of Semo king of shells. His red 
cheek is like my polished yew. The look of his 
blue-rolling eye is wide, beneath the dark arch 
of his brow. His hair flies from his head like 
a flame, as bending forward he wields the spear. 
Fly, king of ocean, fly! He comes, like a storm, 
along the streamy vale ! 

« When did I fly?“ replied the king. © When 
fled Swaran from the battle of spears ? When 
did I shrink from danger, chief of the little soul? 
I met the storm of Gormal, when the foam of 
my waves beat high. I met the storm of the 
clouds; shall Swaran fly from a hero? Were 
Fingal himself before me, my soul should not 
darken with fear. Arise to battle, my thousands? 
pour round me like the echoing main. Gather 
round the bright steel of your king ; strong as 
the rocks of my land; that meet the storm 
with joy, and stretch their dark pines to the 
wind !” : 

Like autumn's dark storms pouring from two- 
echoing hills, towards each other approached 
the heroes. Like two deep streams from high 


rocks meeting, mixing, roaring on the plain; 


loud, rough and dark in battle meet Lochlin and 
Inis-fail. Chief mixes his strokes with chief, 


and man with man; steel, clanging, sounds on 
steel. Helmets are cleft on high, Blood bursts 


and smokes around. Strings murmur on the 


polished yews. Darts rush along the sky. Spears 


fall like the circles of light, which gild the face- 
of night. As the noise of the troubled ocean, 
when roll the waves on high. As the last peal 
of thunder in heaven, such is the din of war! 
'Fhough Cormac's hundred bards were there, to 
'give the fight to song; feeble was the voice ofa 


_— — 
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hundred bards to send the deaths to future times! 
For many were the deaths of heroes; while 
poured the blood of the brave ! | 

Mourn, ye, sons of song, mourn the death 
of the noble Sithallin“. Let the sighs of Fiona 
rise, on the lone plains of her lovely Ardan. 
They fell, like two hinds of the desart, by the 
hands of the mighty Swaran; when, in the 
midst of thousands, he roared ; like the shrill 
* of a storm. He sits dim, on the clouds of 
the north, and enjoys the death of the mariner. 
Nor slept thy hand by thy side, chief of the isle 
of mist + ! Many were the deaths of thine arm, 
Cuthullin, thou son of Semo! His sword was 
like the beam of heaven when it pierces the sons 
of the vale z when the people are blasted and 
fall, and all the hills are burning around. Dus- 
ronnal t snorted over the bodies of heroes. Si- 
fadda 5 bathed his hoof in blood. The battle 
lay behind them, as groves overturned on the 
desart of Cromla ; when the blast has passed the 
heath, laden with the spirits of night! 

Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid 
of Inistore J! Bend thy fair head over the waves, 

* Sithallan signifies a bandiome man; Fiona, @ fair maid ; 
and Ardan, pride. 

+ The Isle of Sky; not improperly called the ie of mizrt, 
as its high hills, which catch the clouds from the western o- 
cean, occasion almost continual rains, 

One of Cuthullin's horses. Dubhstrou gheal. 

Sith-fadda, i. e a long stride, 

The maid of Iniitore was the daughter of Gorlo king of 
Inistore or Orkney islands. Trenar was brother to the king 
of Iniscon, supposed to be one of the islands of Shetland, Tl e- 
Orkneys and Shetland were at that time subject to the king 
of Lochlin, We find that the dogs of Trenar are semible at 
home of the death of their master the very instant be is kil- 
led. It was the opinion of the times, that the souls of herocs 
went immediately aſter death to the hills of their country, 


and the scenes they ſrequented the most happy time of their 
life. It was thought too that dogs and hortes taw the ghosts 


of the deccascd. 
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thou lovelier than the ghost of the hills; when it 
moves, in a sun beam, at noon, over the silence 
of Morven! He is fallen! thy youth is low! 
pale beneath the sword of Cuthullin! No more 
shall valour raise thy love to match the blood of 
kings. Trenar, graceful Trenar, died, O maid 
of Inistore ! His grey dogs are howling at home; 
they see his passing ghost. His bow is in the 
hall unstrung. No sound is in the hill of his 
hinds! | 

As roll a thousand waves to the rocks, 80 
Swaran's host come on. As meets a rock a 
thousand waves, so Erin met Swaran of spears. 
Death raises all his voices around, and mixes with. 
the sounds of zhields, Each hero is a pillar of 
darkness; the sword a beam of fire in his hand. 
The field echoes from wing to wing, as a hun- 
dred hammers, that rise, by turns on the red son 
of the furnace. Who are these on Lena's heath, 
these so gloomy and dark? Who are these like 
two clouds, and their swords like lightning above 
them? The little hills. are troubled around; the 
rocks tremble with all their moss. Who is it but 
Ocean's son and the car-borne chief of Erin? 
Many are the anxious eyes of their friends, as 
they see them dim on the heath. But night con- 
ceals the chiefs-in clouds, and ends the dread» 
ful fight! 

It was on Cromla's shaggy side that Dorglas 
had placed the deer* ; the early-fortune of the 


— — —ͤU—w—b— — 


The ancient manner of preparing feasts aſter hunting is 
handed down by tradition, A pit, lined with smooth stones, 
was made; and near it stood-a heap of smooth flat stones of 
the flint kind The stones, as well as the pit, were properly 
heated with he&th. Then they laid some venison in the bot- 
tom, and a stratum of the stones above it; and thus they did 
alternately till the pit was full, The whole was covered over. 
with heath to — * the stcam. Whether this is probable, 
cannot ay; but some pits are chewn, which the vulgantaz, 
wert. used in that manner, 
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chace before the heroes left the hill. A hundred 
youths collect the heath; ten warriors wake the 
fire ; three hundred choose the polish'd stones. 
The feast is.smoking wide! Cuthullin, chief of 
Erin's war, resumed his mighty soul. He stood 
upon his beamy spear, and spoke to the son of 
songs: to Carril of other times, the grey-haired 
son of Kinfenaf. “ Is this feast spread for me 
alone, and the king of Lochlin on Erin's shore ; 
far from the deer of his hills, and sounding halls 
of his feasts ? Rise, Carril of other times; carry 
my words to Swaran. Tell him from the roaring 
of waters, that Cuthullin gives his feast. Here 
let him listen to the sound of my groves, amidst 
the clouds of night. For cold and bleak the blus- 
tering winds * over the foam of his seas. Here 
let him 2 the trembling harp, and hear the 
songs of heroes!“ 

Old Carril went, wich softest voice. He called 
the king of dark brown shields ! * Rise from the 
skins — thy chace, rise, Swaran king of groves ! 
Cuthullin gives the joy of shells. Partake the 
feast of Erin's blue-eyed chief!“ He answered, 
like the sullen sound of Cromla before a ſtorm. 
„ Though all thy daughters, Fnis-fail ! should 
stretch their arms of snow; should raise the 
neavings of their breasts, and softly roll their 
eyes of love; yet, fixed as Lochlin's thousand 
rocks, here Swaran should remain; till morn, 
with the young beams of the east, shall light me 
to the death of Cuthullin. Pleasant to my ear is 
Lochlin's wind! it rushes over my seas! It speaks 
aloft in all my shrouds, and brings my green fo- 
rests to my mind: The green forests of Gormal, 
which often echoed to my winds, unen my spear 
was red in the chace of the boar. Let dark 


+ Ccan-ſcana, i. e. the bead of the people, 
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Cuthullin Jo to me the ancient throne of Cor- 
mac; or Erin's torrents shall shew from their 
hills the red foam of the blood of his pride!“ 

“% Had is the sound of Swaran's voice,” said 
Carril of other times! „ Sad to himself alone,” 
said the blue-eyed son of Semo. But, Carril, 
raise the voice on high; tell the deeds of other 
times. Send thou the night away in song; and 
give the joy of grief. For many hefoes and maids 
of love have moved on Inis-fail : And lovely are 
the 2 of woe that are heard in Albion's rocks; 
when the noise of the chace is past, and the 
streams of Cona answer to the voice of Ossian“.“ 

“In other days,“ Carril replies, “ came the 
sons of Ocean to Erin! A thousand vessels bound- 
ed on waves to Ullin's lovely plains. The sons 
of Inis-ſail arose, to meet the race of dark-brown 
shields. Cairbar, first of men, was there, and 
Grudar, stately youth! Long had they strove 
for the spotted bull, that lowed on Golbun's 1 
echoing heath. Each claimed him as his own. 
Death was often at the point of their steel! Side 
by side the herocs fought ; the strangers of the 
Ocean fled. Whose name was fairer on the hill 
than the name of Cairbar and Grudar ! But ah! 
why ever lowed the bull, on Golbun's echoing 
heath? They saw him leaping like snow. Ihe 

wrath of the chiefs returned! 


„ The Cona here mentioned is that small river that runs 
through Glenco in Argyleshire. One of the hills which envi- 
ron that romantic valley is still called Scornafena, or the hill 
of Fipgal' people. 

t This episode is introduced with 8 Calmar and 
Connal, two of the Irish heroce, had disputed warmly before 
the battle about engaging the enemy, Carril endeavours to 
reconcile them with the story of Cairbar and Grudar; who, 

though enemies beſore, fought e 41 in the war, The 
poet obtained his aim, for we find Calmar and Connal per- 
tectly reconciled in the third book. 

t Golb-bhean, as well as Cromleach, vignifies a crooked hl. 
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On Lubar's * grassy banks they fought ; Gru- 
dar fell in his blood. Fierce Cairbar came to 
the vale, where Brassolis +, fairest of his sisters, 
all alone, raised the song of grief. She sung of 
the actions of Grodar, the youth of her secret 
soul! She mourned him in the field of blood; 
but still she hoped for his return, Her white bo- 
som is seen from her robe, as the moon from the 
clouds of night, when its edge heaves white on 
the view, from the darkness which covers its orb. 
Her voice was softer than the harp to raise the 
song of gricf. Her soul was fixed on Grudar. 
The secret look of her eye was his. When 
shalt thou come in thine arms, thou mighty in 
the war ?” 

« Take, Brassolis,“ Cairbar came and said, 
« take, Brassolis, this shield of blood. Fix it 
on high within my hall, the armour of my foe ! 
Her soſt heart beat against her side. Distracted, 

ale, she flew. She found her youth in all his 

lood ; she died on Cromla's heath. Here rests 
their dust, Cuthuliin ! chese lonely yews sprung 
from their tombs, and «hade them from the storm. 
Fair was Brassolis on the plain! Stately was Gru- 
dar on the hill! The bard shall preserve their 
names, and send them down to ſuture times!“ 

« Pleasant is thy voice, O Carril,” said the 
blue- eyed chief of Erin. “ Pleasant are the 
words of other times! Ihey are like the calm 
shower of spring; when the sun looks on the 
field, and the light cloud flies over the hills. O 
strike the harp in praise of my love, the lonely 
Sun-beam of Dunscaith ! Strike the harp in the 
_ of Bragela; she that I left in the isle of 

ist, the spouse of Semo's son! Dost thou raise 
thy fair face from the rock to find the sails of 
CLE DEED DDD DCD mn 
* Lubar, a river in Ulster. Lal bar, loud, noisy. 

+ Brassolis signifies a wwe with a white breast. 
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Cuthullin ? The sea is rolling distant far; its 
white foam deceives thee for my sails. Retire, 
for it is night, my love; the dark winds sing in 
thy hair. Retire to the halls of my feasts; think 
of the times that are past. I will not return till 
the storm of war is ceased. O Connal ! speak of 
war and arms, and gend her from my mind. 
Lovely with her flowing hair is the white- bosom- 
ed daughter of Sorglan.“ 

Connal, slow to speak, replied, © Guard a- 
gainst the race of Ocean. Send thy troop of 
night abroad, and watch the strength of Swa- 
ran. Cuthullin ! I am for peace till the race of 
Selma come, till Fingal come, the first of men, 
and beam, like the sun, on our fields!“ The he- 
ro struck the shield of alarms, the warriors of the 


night moved on. The rest lay in the heath of 


the deer, and slept beneath the dusky wind. 
The ghosts “ of the lately dead were near, and 
swam on the gloomy clouds: And far distant, in 
the dark silence of Lena, the feeble voices of 
death were faintly heard. 


—_—__nT___QD—L — — ———Ü— . — — 

It was long the opinion of the ancient Scots, that a ghost 
was heard shrieking near the place where a death was to hap. 
pen soon after, The accounts given, to this day, among the 
vulgar, of this extraordinary matter, are very poetical, The 
ghost comes, mounted on a metcor, and gurrounds twice or 
thrice the place destined for the person to die; and then goes. 
along the road through which the funeral is to pass, shricking 
at intervals; at last, the metcor and ghost disappear above the 
burial place, 
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— — — 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The hot of Crugal, one of the Irich Leroes who tar Rilled in bats 
tle, appearing to Connal, foretels the defeat of Cuthullin in the 
next battle ; and earneitly advises him ta make peace with Stua- 
ran. Connal communicates the vision; but Cuthullin is in flexible; 
from a princible of honour be would not be the first to aue for peace, 
an he rezolwed to continue the war. Morning comes Swaran 
propozes dichenourable terms to Cuthullin, which are rejected. The 
batile begins, and is obstinately fought for s0me time, until, upon 
the flight of Grumal, the whole Trich army give way» Cuthullin 
and Connal cover their retreat: Carril leads them to a neighbour - 
ing bill, whither they are ſoon followed by Cuthullin bimſelf, who 
deicries the flect of Fingal making towwards the coat; but, night 
e>ming on, be lost sight of it again. Cuthullin, dejefled after biz 
defeat, attributes his ill success to the death of Ferda bis friend, 
rollom he had lilled some time before, Carril, to thew that ill 
auccers did not always attend theze who innocently killed their 
friends, introduces the epizode of Comal and Galvina, 


=== — — 


Conner lay by the sound of the mountain 
Stream, beneath the aged tree. A stone, with its 
moss, supported his head. Shrill through the 
heath of Lena, he heard the voice of night. Ata 


— et es. 


2 


* The scene here described will appear natural to those 
who have been in the Highlands of Scotland, The poet re- 
moves him to a distance from the army, to add more horror 


to the descr.ption of Crugal's ghost by the logeliness of the 
place, 
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distance from the heroes he lay; the son of the | 
sword feared no foe! The hero beheld, in his 

rest, a dark-red stream of fire rushing down from 

the hill. Crugal sat upon the beam, a chief who 

fell in fight. He fell by the hand of Swaran, 

striving 1n the battle of Brandy His face is like 

the beam of the setting moon. His robes are of 

the clouds of the hill. His eyes are two decay- 

ing flames. Dark is the wound of his breast ! 

„ Crugal,“ said the mighty Connal, son of Ded- 

gal, famed on the hill of hinds ! * Why so pale 
and sad, thou breaker of the shields ? Thou — 
never been pale for fear! What disturbs the de- 
parted Crugal?“ Dim and in tears, he stood and 
Stretched his pale hand over the hero. Faintly 
he raised his feeble voice, like the gale of the 
reedy Lego! 

« My spirit, Connal, is on my hills: my corse 
on the sands of Erin. Thou shalt never talk 
with Crugal, nor find his lone steps in the heath. 
Jam light as the blast of Cromla. I move like 
the shadow of mist! Connal, son of Colgar, I 
see a cloud of death: it hovers dark over the 
plains of Lena. The sons of green Erin must 
fall. Remove from the field of dete. Like 
the darkened moon he retired, in the midst of 
the whistling blast.“ Stay,” said the mighty 
Connal, “ stay my dark red friend Lay by that 
beam of heaven, son of the windy Cromla ! What 
cave is thy lonely house? What green-headed 
hill the place of thy repose ? Shall we not hear 
thee in the storm? In the noise of the mountain- 

stream? When the feeble sons of the wind come 
forth, and, scarcely seen, pass over the desart?“ 

The soft- voiced Connal rose, in the midst of 
his sounding arms. He struck his shield above 
Cuthullin. The son of battle waked. Why,” 

| said the ruler of the car, comes Connal through 
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my night? My spear might turn against the 
sound; and Cuthullin mourn the death of his 
friend. Speak Connal ; son of Colgar, speak, thy 
counsel is the son of heaven!“ “ Son of Semo!” 
replied the chief, “ the ghost of Crugal came 
from his czve. The stars dim-twinkled through 
his form. His voice was like the sound of a dis- 
tant stream. He is a messenger of death! He 
speaks of the dark and narrow house! Sue for 
peace, O chief of Eria ! or fly over the heath of 
Lena.“ 

« He spoke to Connal,” replied the hero, 
« though stars dim t inkled through his form! 
Son of Colgar, it was the wind that murmured 
across thy ear. Or if it was the form“ of Cru- 
gal, why didst thou not force him to my sight? 
Hast thou inquired where is his cave? The house 
of that son of wind ? My sword might find that 
voice, and force his knowledge from Crugal. 
But small is his knowledge, Connal ; he was here 
to-day. He could not have gone beyond our hills ! 
who could tell him there of our fall?“ “ Ghosts 
ſiy on clouds, and ride on winds,” said Connal's 
voice of wisdom. They rest together in their 
caves, and talk of mortal men.” 

Then let them talk of mortal men; of every 
man but Erin's chief. Let me be forgot in their 
cave. I will not fly from Swaran ! If fall I must, 
my tomb shall rise, amidst the fame of future 
times. The hunter shall shed a tear on my stone; 
Sorrow shall dwell round the high-bosomed Bra- 


gela. I fear not death; to fly 1 fear! Fingal has 


— — — — — — 


* The poet tcaches us the opinions that prevailed in his 
time concerning the state of scyarate souls From Connal's 


cx pression, „ That the stars dim-twinkled through the fotm 


vi Crugal,” and Cuthullw's reply, we may gatber that they 


both thought the soul was matcris! ;xomething like the 1 N 
vi the aucicat Greeks, 
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seen me victorious ! Thou dim phantom of the 
hill, shew thyself to me] Come on thy beam of 
heaven, shew me my death in thine hand; yet ! 
will not fly, thou feeble son of the wind ! Go, son 
of Colgar, strike the shield. It hangs between 
the spears. Let my warriors rise to the sound, 
in the midst of the battles of Erin. Though 
Fingal delays his coming, with the race of his 
stormy isles; we shall fight, O Colgar's son, and 
die in the battle of heroes! 

The sound spreads wide. The heroes rise, like 
the breaking of a blue · rolling wave. They stood 
on the heath, like oaks with all their branches 
round them; when they echo to the stream of 
frost, and their withered leaves are rustling to the 
wind! High Cromla's head of clouds is grey. 
Morning trembles on the half-enlightened ocean. 
The blue mist swims slowly by, and hides the 
sons of Inis-fail ! 

Rise ye,” said the king of the dark-brown 
chields, © ye that came from Lochlin's waves. 
The sons of Erin have fled from our arms; pur- 
sue them over the plains of Lena! Morla, go to 
Cormac's hall. Bid them yield to Swaran ; be- 
fore his people sink to the tomb; and silence 
spread over his isle.” They rose rustling like a 
flock of sea-fowl, when the waves expel them 
from the shore. Their B 6 like a thou- 
sand streams that meet in Cona's vale, when, 
aſter a stormy night, they turn their dark eddies, 
beneath the pale light of the morn. 

As the dark shades of autumn fly over hills of 
grass: so gloomy, dark, successive, came the 
chiefs of Lochlin's echoing woods. Tall as the 
stag of Morven, moved stately before them the 
king. His shining shield is on his side, like a 
flame on the ==. at night. When the world 
is silent and dark, and the traveller sees some 
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ghost sporting in the beam! Dimly gleam the 
hills around, and shew indistinctly their oaks! A 
blast from the troubled ocean removed the settled 
mist. The sons of Erin appear, like a ridge of 
rocks on the coast; when mariners, on shores 
unknown, are trembling at veering winds ! 

“ Go, Morla, go, said the king of Lochlin, 
offer peace to these! Offer the terms we give 
to kings, when nations bow down to our swords. 
When the valiant are dead in war ; when virgins 
weep on the field!“ Tall Morla came, the son of 
Swarth, and stately strode the youth along! He 
spoke to Erin's blue-ey'd chief, among the lesser 


heroes. Take Swaran's peace,” the warrior 


spoke, © the peace he gives to kings, when na- 
tions bow to his sword. Leave Erie Streamy 
plains to us, and give thy spouse and dog. Thy 
ae high-bosom'd, heaving fair! Thy dog 
that overtakes the wind! Give these to prove 
the weakness of thine arm; live then beneath our 
power.“ 

Tell Swaran, tell that heart of pride, Cuthul- 
lin never yields. I give him the dark rolling sea; 
I give his people graves in Erin But never shall 
a stranger have the pleasing sun- beam of my love. 
No deer shall fly on Lochlin's hills before swift- 


Footed Luath.” Vain ruler of the car,” said 


Morla, ** wilt thou then fight the king? The 
king whose ships of many groves could carry 
off thine isle ? So little is thy green-hilled Erin 
to him who rules the stormy waves!” In 
words I yield to many, Morla. My sword shall 
yield to none. Erin shall own the sway of Cor- 
mac, while Connal and Cuthullin live ! O Connal, 
first of mighty men, thou hear'st the words of 
Morla. Shall thy thoughts then be of peace, 
thou breaker of the shields? Spirit of fallen 
Crugal ! why didst thou threaten us with death ? 
Vor. I. 3 
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The narrow house shall receive me, in the midst 
of the light of renown. Exalt, ye sons of Erin, 
exalt the spear and bend the bow: rush on the 
foe in darkness, as the spirits of stormy nights!“ 
Then dismal, roaring, fierce, and deep, the 


gloom of battle poured along: as mist that is roll- 


et on a valley, when storms invade the silent 


sun-shine of heaven! Cuthullin moves before in 
arms, like an angry ghost before a cloud ; when 
meteors inclose him with fire; when the dark 
winds are in his hand. 'Carril, far on the heath, 
bids the horn of battle sound. He raises the 
voice of song, and pours his soul into the minds 
of the brave. 

Where,“ said the mouth of the song, 
« where is the fallen Crugal? He lies forgot on 
earth; the hall of shells “ is silent. Sad is the 
spouse of Crugal ! She is a stranger + in the hall 
of her grief. But who is she, that, like a sun- 
beam, flies before the ranks of the foe? It is 
Degrena |, lovely fair, the spouse of fallen Cru- 
gal. Her hair is on the wind behind. Her eye 
is red; her voice is shrill. Pale, empty is thy 
Crugal now! His form is in the cave of the hill. 
He comes to the ear of rest; he raises his feeble 
voice; like the humming of the mountain-bee ; 
like the collected flies of the eve! But Degrena 


falls like a cloud of the morn ; the sword of 


Lochlin is in her side. Cairbar, she is fallen, the 


| 8 thought of thy youth. She is fallen, O 


Cairbar, the thought of thy youthful hours! 


— 


The ancient Scdts, as well as the present Highlanders, 
drunk in shells; hence it is that we so often meet, in the old 
poetry, with the chief of Abella, and the hall of belli. 

+ Crugal had married Degrena but a little time before the 
battle, consequently she may with propricty be called a stran- 
ger in the hall of her grief. 

-} Deogrena &ignifies a 5un-beam, 
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Fierce Cairbar heard the mournful sound. He 
rushed along like ocean's whale. He saw the 
death of his daughter: He roared in the midst 
of thousands. His spear met a son of Lochlin! 
battle spreads from wing to wing! As a hundred 
winds in Lochlin's groves; as fire in the pines of 
a hundred hills; so loud, so ruinous, so vast the 
ranks of men are hewn down. Cuthullin cut off 
heroes like thistles; Swaran wasted Erin. Cu- 
rach fell by his hand, Cairbar of the bossy shield; 
Morglan lies in lasting rest: Ca-olt trembles as 
he dies! His white breast is stained with blood; 
his yellow hair stretched in the dust of his native 
land! He often had spread the feast where he 
fell. He often there had raized the voice of the 
harp : When his dogs leapt around for joy; and 
the youths of-the chace prepared the bow ! 

Still Swaran advanced, as a stream that bursts 
from the desart. The little hiils are rolled in its 
course ; the rocks are half-sunk by its side ! Bur 
Cuthullin stood before him, like a hill, that 
catches the clouds of heaven. The winds con- 
tend on its head of pines; the hail rattles on its 
rocks. But, firm in its strength, it stands, and 
shades the silent vale of Cona! So Cuthullin 
Shaded the sons of Erin, and stood in the midst 
of thousands. Blood rises like the fount of a 
rock, from panting heroes around. But Erin 
falls on either wing, like snow in the day of the 
gun, a 

« O sons of Erin,” said Grumal, Loch- 
lin conquers on the field. Why strive we as 
reeds against the wind? Fly to the hill of dark- 
brown hinds.” He fled like the stag of Morven; 
his spear is a trembling beam of light behind him. 
Few fled with Grumal, chief of the little soul: 
they fell in the battle of heroes, on Lena's echo- 
ing heath. High on = car, of many gems, the 

2 
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chief of Erin stood. He slew a mighty son of 
Lochlin, and spoke, in haste, to Connal. 0 
Connal, first of mortal men, thou hast taught 
this arm of death! Though Erin's sons have fled 
shall we not fight the foe ? Carril, son of other 
times, carry my friends to that bushy hill. Here, 
Connal, let us stand, like rocks, and save our 
flying friends.” | 

Connal mounts the car of gems. They stretch 
their shields, like the darkened moon, the daugh- 
ter of the starry skies, when she moves, a dun 
circle, through heaven; and dreadful change is 
expected by men. Sithfadda panted up the hill, 
and Sronnal haughty stead. Like waves behind a 
whale behind them rushed the foe. Now on the 
rising side of Cromla stood Erin's few sad sons; 
like a grove through which the flame had rushed, 
hurried on by the winds of the stormy night ; 
distant, withered, dark they stand, with not a 
leaf to shake in the gale. 

Cuthullin stood beside an oak. He rolled his 
red eye in silence, and heard the wind in his bushy 
hair: the scout of ocean came, Moran the son of 
Fithil. ©* The ships, he cried, “ the ships of 
the lonely isles. Fingal comes, the first of men, 
the breaker of the shields ! The waves foam be- 
fore his black prows! His masts with sails are 
likes groves in clouds!“ © Blow,” said Cuthul- 
lin, “blow ye winds that rush along my isle of 
mist. Come to the death of thousands, O king 
of resounding Selma! Thy sails, my friend, are 
to me the clouds of the morning; thy ships the 
light of heaven; and thou thyself a pillar of fire 
that beams on the world by night. O Connal, 
first of men, how pleasing, in grief, are our 
friends ! But the night is gathering around ! 
Where now are the ships of Fingal ? Here let us 
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pass the hours of darkness; here wish for the 
moon of heaven.“ 

The winds come down on the woods. The 
torrents rush from the rocks. Rain gathers 
round the head of Cromla. The red stars trem- 
ble between the flying clouds. Sad, by the side 
of a stream whose sound is echoed by a tree, sad 
by the side of a stream the chief of Erin sits. Con- 
nal son of Colgar is there, and Carril of other 
times. Unhappy is the hand of Cuthullin,” 
said the son of Semo, ** unhappy is the hand of 
Cuthullin since he slew his friend! Ferda, son of 
Damman, I loved thee as myself!“ 

« How, Cuthullin, son of Semo! how fell the 
breaker of the chields? Well I remember,” said 
Connal, „the son of the noble Damman. Tall 
and fair he was like the rainbow of heaven.” 
Ferda from Albion came, the chief of a hundred 
hills. in Muri's “ hall he learned the sword, and 
won the friendship of Cuthullin. We moved to 
the chace together: one was our bed in the heath! 

Deugala was the spouse of Cairbar, chief of 
the plains of Ullin. She was covered with the 
light of beauty, but her heart was the house of 
pride. She loved that sun- beam of youth, the son 
of noble Damman. * Cairbar,” said the white- 
armed Deugala, give me half of the herd. No 
more I will remain in your halls. Divide the 
herd, dark Cairbar!“ „ Let Cuthullin,” said 
Cairbar, © divide my herd on the hill. His 
breast is the seat of justice. Depart, thou light 
of beauty! 1 went and divided the herd. One 
810w-white bull remained. I gave that bull to 
Cairbar, The wrath of Deugala rose TT 

« Son of Damman,” begun the fair,“ Cu- 
thullin has pained my soul. I must hear of his 


* A Place in Ulster. 
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death, or Lubar's stream shall roll over me. My 
pale ghost shall wander near thee, and mourn 
the wound of my pride. Pour out the blood of 
Cuthullin, or pierce this heaving breast.“ © Deu- 
gala,” said the ſair-haited youth, “ how shall I 
slay the son of Semo ? He is the friend of my 
secret thoughts. Shall I then lift the sword? 
She wept three days before the chief, on the 
fourth he said he would fight. © I will fight my 
friend Deugala ! but may I fall by his sword! 
Could I wander on the hill alone ? Could I be- 
hold the grave of Cuthullin ?” We fought on the 
plain of Muri. Our swords avoid a wound, 
They slide on the helmets of steel; or sound on 
the slippery shields. Deugala was near with a 
smile, and said to the son of Damman : “ Thine 
arm is ſeeble, sun-beam of youth! Thy years 
are not strong for steel. Yield to the son of 
Demo. He is a rock on Malmor.” 

The tear is in the eye of the youth. He faul- 
tering said to me:“ Cuthullin, raise thy boſsy 
shield. Defend thee from the hand of thy friend. 
My soul is laden with grief: for I must ſlay the 
chief of men ! I sighed as the wind in the cleft 
of a rock. I liſted high the edge of my steel. 
The sun- beam of battle fell: the first of Cuthul- 
lin's friends: Unhappy is the hand of Cuthullin 
since the hero fell!“ | 

« Mournful is thy tale, son of the car,” said 
Carril of other times. It sends my soul back. 
to the ages of old, to the days of other years. 
Often have I heard of Comal, who flew the 
friend he loved; yet victory attended his steel; 
the battle was consumed in his presence!“ 

Comal was a son of Albion; the chief of an 
hundred hills! His deer drunk of a thousand 
streams. A thousand rocks replied to the voice 
of his dogs. His face was the mildneſs of youth. 
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His hand the death of heroes. One was his love, 
and fair was ſhe ! the daughter of mighty Con- 
loch. She appeared like a sun-beam among wo- 
men. Her hair was the wing of the raven. Her 
dogs were taught to the chace. Her bow-string 
sounded on the winds. Her soul was fixed on 
Comal. Often met their eyes of love. Their 
course in the chace was one. Happy were their 
words in secret. But Grumal loved the maid, 
the dark chief of the gloomy Ardven. He 
watched her lone steps in the heath; the foe of 
unhappy Comal !_ 

One day, tired of the chace, when the mist had 
concealed their friends, Comal and the daugh- 
ter of Conloch met in the cave of Ronan. It 
was the wonted haunt of Comal. Its sides were 
hung with his arms. A hundred shields of 
thongs were there; a hundred helms of sound- 
ing steel.“ Rest here,” he said, my love Gal» 
bina : thou light of the cave of Ronan: a deer ap- 
pears on Mora's brow. I go; but I will soon 
return.” © I fear,” she said,“ dark Grumal my 
foe : he haunts the cave of Ronan! I will rest 
among the arms; but soon return, my love.” 

He went to the deer on Mora. 'The daughter 
of Conloch would try his love. She cloathed her 
fair sides with his armour ; ſhe trode from the 
cave of Ronan ! He thought it was his foe. His 
heart beat high. His colour changed, and dark- 
neſs dimmed his eyes. He drew the bow. The 
arrow flew. Galbina fell in blood ! He run with 
wildneſs in his steps; he called the daughter of 
Conloch. No answer in the lonely rock. Where 
art thou, O my love? He saw, at length, her 
heaving heart, beating around the arrow he 
threw. O Conloch's daughter, is it thou? 
He sunk upon her breast! the hunters found. 
che hapleſs pair. He afterwards walked the hill. 
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But many and silent were his steps round the. 
dark dwelling of his love. The fleet of the o- 
cean came. He fought, the strangers fled. He 
searched for death along the field. But who 
could ſlay the mighty Comal : He threw away 
his dark- brown ſhield. An arrow ſound his 
manly breast. He fleeps with his loved Galbina 
at the noiſe of the sounding surge! Their green 
. tombs. are seen by the mariner, when he bounds 
on the waves of the north, 


FINGAL. 


BOOK III. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Cuthullin, pleased with the story of Carril, intizts with that bard 
for more of bis zongs. He relates the actions of Fingal in Loch- 
lin, and death of Agandecca the beautiful nister of Swaran, He 
bad scarce finiched, when Calmar, the on of Martha, who bad 
advized the first battle, came wounded from the field, and told thent 
of Swaran's design to gurprite the remains of the Trich army» 
He bimtelf propeces do with:tend ingly the whole force of the 
enemy, in a narrow pazs, Vill the Jriab sbould make good their re- 
treat. Cuthullin, touched with the gallant properal of Calmar, 
retol ves to accompany him, and orders Carril to carry off the few 
that remained of the Irich. Morning comes, Calmar dies of bis 
wounds ; and the ships of the Caledonians appearing, Swaran 
gives over the purauit of the Trizh, and returns to oppose Fingal's 
landing. Cutbullin a:hamed, after bis defeat, to appear before 
Fingal, retires to the cave of Tura. Fingal engages the enemy, 
futs them to flight ; but the coming on of night makes the victory 
not decizive. The king, who bad observed the gallant behaviour 
of bir grand:en Oxcar, gives bim advices concerning bis conduct in 
peace and war. He recommends to bim to place the example of bis 
fathers before bis eyes, as the beit model for bis conduct: which 
introduces the epizode concerning Fainazollis, the daughter of the 
king of Craca, whom Fingal bad taken under bis protection, in bis 
youth. Fillan and Orcar are dispatched to cbrerve the motions of 
the enemy by night ; Gaul, the von of Morni, devires the command 
of the army in the next battle, which Fingal promises io give bim. 
Some general reflections of the poet cloze the third day. 


——— * 


* 


— 


* The second night, since the opening of the poem, con- 
tinues; and Cuthullin, Connal, and Carr il still tit in the place 
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. axe the words of the song,“ said 
Cuthulin! (lovely the tales of other times! They 
are like the calm dew of the morning on the hill 
of roes; when the sun is faint on its side, and 
the lake is settled and blue in the vale. O Car- 

raise again thy voice ! let me hear the song 
of Selma: which was sung in my halls of joy, 
when Fingal king of shields was there, and glow- 
ed at the deeds of his fathers.“ 

« Fingal ! thou dweller of battle,“ said Carril, 
« early were thy deeds in arins. Lochlin was 
consumed in.thy wrath, when thy youth strove 
with the beauty of maids. They smiled at the 
fair-blooming face of the hero; but death was in 
his hands. He was strong as the waters of Lora. 
His followers were the roar of athousand streams. 
They took the king of Lochlin in war; they re- 
stored him to his ships. His big heart swelled 
with pride; the death of the youth was dark in 
his soul. For none ever, but Fingal, had over- 
come the strength of the mighty Starno“ . He 
sat in the hall of his shells in Lochlin's woody 
land. He called the grey-haired Snivan, that of- 
ten sung round the circle + of Loda : when the 
stone of power heard his voice, and battle turned 
in the field of the valiant !” 


— — — — — 


described in the preceding book. The story of Agandecca is 


introduced here with propriety, as great use is made of it in 
the course of the poem, and as it, in some meature, brings a- 
bout the cataztrophe. 

* Starno was the father of Swaran, as well as Agandecca. 
His fierce and cruel character is well marked in other poems 
concerning the times. | 

+ This passage most certainly alludes to the religion of. 
Lochlin; and the stone of power here mentioned, is the image. 
al one of the deities of Scandinavia. 


- 
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© Go; grey-haired Snivan,” Starno said,“ 
to Ardven's sea-surrounded rocks. Tell to the 
king of Selma; he the fairest among his thou- 
sands, tell him I give him my daughter, the love- 
liest maid that ever heaved a breast of snow. 
Her arms are white as the foam of my waves. 
Her soul is generous and mild. Let him come 
with his bravest heroes, to the daughter of the 
secret hall!“ Snivan came to Selma's hall: Fair- 
haired Fingal attended his steps. His kindled soul 
flew to the maid, as he bounded ou the waves of 
the north. Welcome,“ said the dark- brown 
Starno, welcome, king of rocky Morven : wel- 
come his heroes of might, sons of the distant isle ! 
Three days within my halls shall ye feast; three 
days pursue my boars ;-that your fame may reach 
the maid who dwells in the secret hall.“ 

Starno designed their death. He gave the 
feast of shells. Fingal, who doubted the foe, kept 
on his arms of steel. The sons of death were 
afraid: They fled from the eyes of the king. The 
voice of sprightly mirth aroge. The trembling 
harps of joy were strung. Bards sung the battle 
of heroes: They sung the heaving breast of love. 
Ullin, Fingal's bard, was there: the sweet voice 
of resounding Cona. He praised the daughter of 
Lochlin; and Morven's “ high-descended chief. 
The daughter of Lochlin overheard. She left the 
hall of her secret sigh! She came in all her beau- 
ty, like the moon from the cloud of the east. 
Loveliness was around her as light. Her steps 
were the music of Songs. She saw the youth and- 
loved him. He was the stolen sigh of her soul. 
Her blue eye rolled on him in 82cret.; She blest 
the chief of resounding Morven. 


— r 
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*- All the north-west coast of Scotland probably went of 
old under the name of Morven, which vignifics- a ridge ot 
very high hill. by 3 | 
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The third day, with all its beams, shone bright . 
on the wood of boars. Forth moved the dark- 
browed Starno ; and Fingal, king of shields, 
Half the day they spent in the chace ; the spear 
of Selma was red in blood. It was then the 
daughter of Starno, with blue eyes rolling in 
tears; it was then she came with her voice of 
love, and spoke to the king of Morven. * Fin- 

al, high descended chief, trust not Starno's 
| = of pride. Within that wood he has placed 
his chiefs. Beware of the wood of death. But 
remember, son of the isle, remember Agandecca: 
Save me from the wrath of my father, king of 
the windy Morven.” 

The youth, with unconcern, went on ; his 
heroes by his side. The sons of death fell by his 
hand ; and Gormal echoed around ! Before the 
Halls of Starno. the sons of the chace convened. 
'The king's dark brows were like clouds. His 
eyes like meteors of night. © Bring hither,” he 
said, Agandecca to her lovely king of Morven ! 
His hand is stained with the blood of my people; 
her words have not been in vain !” She came with 
the red eye of tears. She came with loosely flow- 
ing locks. Her white breast heaved with broken 
sighs, like the foam of the streamy Lubar. 
Starno pierced her side with steel. She fell, like 
a wreath of snow, which slides from the rocks of 
Ronan; when the woods are still, and echo 
deepens in the vale! 'Then Fingal eyed his valiant 
chiefs z his valiant chiefs took arms. The gloom 
of battle roared ; Lochlin fled or died. Pale, in 
his bounding ſhip he closed the maid of the soft- 
est soul. Her tomb ascends on Ardven; the sea 
roars round her narrow dwelling. 

«© Bleſsed be her soul, said Cuthullin, © bles- 
sed be the mouth of the song! Strong was the 
youth of Fingal ; strong is his arm of age. Loch- 
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lin ſhall fall again before the king of echoin 

Morven. Show thy face from a cloud, O moon 

light his white sails on the wave: And if any 
strong spirit “ of heaven sits on that low-hung 
cloud; turn his dark ſhips from the rock, thou 
rider of the storm.” 

Such were the words of Cuthullin at the sound 
of the mountain- stream; when Calmar ascended 
the hill, the wounded son of Matha, From the 
field he came in his blood. He leaned on his 
bending spear. Feeble is the arm of battle ! but 
strong the soul of the hero! © Welcome! O 
son of Matha,“ said Connal, Welcome art thou 
to thy friends! Why bursts that broken sigh, 
from the breast of him who never feared before ?” 
« And never, Connal, will he fear, chief of the 
pointed steel! My soul brightens in danger: In 
the noise of arms. I am of the race of battle. 
My fathers never feared. 

“% Cormar was the first of my race. He 
ported through the storms of waves. His black 
kiff bounded on ocean; he travelled on the 
wings of the wind. A spirit once embroiled the 
night. Seas swell, and rocks resound. Winds 
drive along the clouds. The lightning flies on 
wings of fire. He feared, and came to land; 
then bluſhed that he feared at all. He ruſhed 
again among the waves to. find the son of the 
wind. Three youths guide the bounding bark; 
he stood with sword unſheathed. When the 
low-hung vapour paſsed, he took it by the curl - 


This is the only paſsage in the poem that has the a bs 
ance of religion. But Cuthullin's apostrophe to this spirit is 
accompanied with a doubt, ſo that it is not easy to determine 
whether the hero meant a superior being, or the ghosts of 
deceased warriors, who were supposed in chose times to rule 
the storms, and to transport theruselves in a guat ołĩ wind fron 
ene country to agothet. 
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ing herd. He searched its dark womb with his 
steel. The son of the wind forsook the air. The 
moon and stars returned ! Such was the boldneſs 


of my race. Calmar is like his fathers. Danger 
flies from the lifted sword. They best succeed 


who dare! 
& But now, ye sons of green Erin, retire from 


'Eena's bloody heath. Collect the sad remnant 
of our friends, and join the sword of Fingal. I 
heard the sound of Lochlin's advancing arms! 


Calmar will remain and fight. My voice ſhall 


be such, my friends, as if thousands were be- 
'hind me. But, son of Semo, remember me. 
Remember Calmar's lifeleſs corse. When Fin- 


gal ſhall have wasted the field, place me by some 
stone of remembrance, that future times may 
hear my fame: that the mother of Calmar may 
rejoice in my renown.” 

„No:“ son of Matha,” said Cuthullin, “ I 
will never leave thee here. My joy is in unequal 


fight: My soul encreases in danger. Connal, 


and Carril of other times, carry off the sad sons 


of Erin. When the battle is over, search for us 
in this narrow way. For near this oak we: ſhall 


fall, in the stream of the battle of thousands.“ 
« O Fithil's son, with flying speed ruſh over the 


heath of Lena. Tell to Fingal that Erin is fal- 
len. Bid the king of Morven come. O let him 


come, like the sun in a storm, to lighten, to re- 


store the iſle!“ 


Morning is grey on Cromla. The sons of 
the sea ascend. Calmar stood forth to meet 


them in the pride of his kindling soul. But pale 


was the face of the chief He leaned on his fa- 


- ther's spear. That spear which he brought from- 
Lara, when the soul of his mother was sad; the 


20ul of the lonely Alcletha, waining in the sor- 
raw of years. But ſlowly now the hero falb,, 
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like a tree on the plain. Dark Cuthullin stands 
alone like a rock in a sandy vale. The sea comes 
with its waves, and roars on its hardened sides. 
Its head is covered. with foam; the hills are e- 
choing around. 

Now from the grey mist of the ocean, the 
white-gailed ſhips of Fingal appear. High is the 
grove of their masts, as they nod, by turns, on 
the rolling wave. Swaran saw them from the 
hill. He returned from the sons of Erin. As 
ebbs the resounding sea, through the hundred 
iſles of Inistore ; so loud, so vast, 80 immense 
returned the sons of Lochlin against the king; 
But bending, weeping, sad, and ſlow, and drag- 
ging his long spear behind, Cuchullin sunk in 
Cromla's wood, and mourned his fallen friends. 
He feared the face of Fingal, who was wont to 
greet him from the fields of renown !' 

«© How many lie there of my heroes! the 
chiefs of Erin's race! they that were cheerfül 
in the hall, when the sound of the ſhells arose! 
No more fhall IL find their steps in the heath. 
No more ſhall 1 hear their voice in the chace. 
Pale, silent, low on bloody beds, are they. who. 
were my friends! O spirits of the lately dead, 
meet Cuthullin on his heath! Speak to lim on 
the wind, when the rustling tree of Tuta's cave 
resounds. There, far remote, I ſhall lie un- 
known. No bard ſhall hear of me. No grey 
stone ſhall rise to my renown.. Mourn me with 
the dead, O Bragela !. departed is my fame.” 
Such were the words of Cuthullin, when he sunk 
in the woods of Cromla !. A 

Fingal, tall in his ſhip, stretched his bright 
lance before him. Terrible was the gleam of the- 
steel: It was like the green meteor of death, set- 
ting in the heath of Malmor, when the traveller 
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is alone, and the broad moon is darkened in hea- 
ven. 

“The battle is past,“ said the king. I be- 
hold the blood of my friends. Sad is the heath 
of Lena! Mournful the oaks of Cromla ! The 
| hunters have fallen in their strength: The son of 
Semo is no more. Ryno and Fillan, my sons, 
sound the horn of Fingal. Ascend that hill on 
the ſhore ; call the children of the foe. Call 
them from the (rave of Lamdarg, the chief of 
other times. Be your voice like that of your fa- 
ther, when he enters the battles of his * 
I wait for the mighty stranger. I wait on 
na's ſhore for Swaran. Let him come with all 
his race; strong in battle are the friends of the 
dead ! 

Fair Ryno as lightning gleamed along : Dark 
Filan ruſhed like the ſhade of autumn. On 
Lena's heath their voice is heard. The sons of 
ocean heard the horn of Fingal. As the roaring 
eddy of ocean returning from the kingdom of 
snows; so strong, so dark, so sudden came 
down the sons of Lochlin. The king in their 
front appears, in the dismal pride of bis arms! 
Wrath burns on his dark-brown face: His eyes 
roll in the fire of his valour. Fingal beheld the 
son of Starno: He remembered Agandecca. For 
Swaran, with the tears of youth had mourned his 
white-bosomed sister. He sent Ullin of songs 
to bid him to the feast of ſhells: For pleasant on 
Fingal's soul returned the memory of the first of 
his loves ! 

* Ullin came with aged steps, and spoke to 
Starno's son. O thou that dwellest afar, sur- 
rounded, like a rock, with thy waves! come to 
the feast of the Ing, and paſs the day in rest. 

ght, O Swaran, and break 


To-morrow let us 


the echoing ſhields.” To- day,“ said Starno's 
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wrathful son, we break the echoing ſhields : 
to-morrow my feast ſhall be spread ; but Fingal 
ſhall lie on the earth.“ 'To-morrow let his feast 
be spread, said Fingal with a smile. To-day, 
O my sons! we ſhall break the echoing ſhields. 
Oſsian, stand thou near my arms. Gaul, lift thy 
terrible word. Fergus, bend thy crooked yew. 
Throw, Fillan, thy lance through heaven. Lift 
your ſhields, like the darkened moon. Be your 
spears the meteors of death. Follow me in the 
path of my fame. Equal my deeds in battle.” 
As a hundred winds on Morven; as the streams 
of a hundred hills; as clouds fly succeſsive over 
heaven; as the dark ocean aſsails the ſhore of 
the desart : so roaring, so vast, so terrible the 
armies mixed on Lena's echoing heath. The 
groan of the people spread over the hills: It was 
like the thunder of night, when the clouds burst 
on Cona; and a thousand ghosts ſhriek at once 
on the hollow wind. Fingal ruſhed on in his 
strength, terrible as the spirit of Trenmor ; 
when, in a whirlwind, he comes to Morven, to 
see the children of his pride. The oaks resound 
on their mountains, and the rocks fall down be- 
fore him. Dimly seen, as lightens the night, 
he strides largely from hill to hill. Bloody .was 
the hand of my father, when he whirled the 
gleam of his sword. He remembers the battles 


of his youth. The field is wasted in his course! 


Ryno went on like a pillar of fire. Dark is the 
brow of Gaul. Fergus ruſhed forward with feet 
of wind. Fillan like the mist of the hill. Oſsian, 
like a rock, came down. I exulted in the strength 
of the king. Many were the deaths of my arm 
dismal the gleam of my sword! My locks were 
not then so grey; nor trembled my hands with 
age. My eyes were not closed in darkneſs ; my 
ſeet failed not in the race! | 
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Who can relate the deaths of the people“ 
Who the deeds of mighty heroes ? when Fingal, 
burning in his wrath, consumed the sons of 
Lochlin ? Gsoans ſwelled on groans from hill to 
hill, till night had covered all- Pale, staring 
like a herd of deer, the sons of Lochlin convene 
on Lena, We sat and heard the sprightly harp, 
at Lubar's gentle stream. Fingal himſelf was 
next to the foe, He listened to the tales of his 
bards. His godlike race were in the song, the 
chicfs of other times. Attentive, leaning on his 
ſhield, the king of Morven sat. The wind 
whistled through his locks ; his thoughts are of 
the days of other years. Near him, on his bend- 
ing spear, my young, my valiant Oscar stood. 
He admired the king of Morven: His decds 
were swelling in his soul! 

« Son of my son,“ begun the king, O Os- 
car, pride of youth ! I saw the ſhining of thy 
sword. I gloned in my race. Pursue the fame 
of our fathers; be thou what they have been, 
when Trenmor lived, the first of men, and 
Trathal the father of heroes ! They fought the 
battle in their youth. They are the song of bards, 
O Oscar! bend the strong in arm; but spare the 
ſeeble hand. Be thou a stream of many tides, 
against the foes of thy people; but like the gale 
that moves the graſs, to those who ask thine aid. 
So Trenmor lived; such Trathal was; and such 
has Fingal been. My arm was the support of the 
injured; the weak rested behind the lightning of 
my steel. 

„Oscar! I was young like thee, when lovely 
Fainasollis came: That sun- beam! that mild light 
of love! the daughter of * Craca's king! 1 then 


— T 

* What the Craca here mentioned was, is not, at this dis- 
tance of time, easy to determine, The most probable opinion 
is, that it was one of the Shetland isles. There is a story con» 
cerning a daughter of the king of Craca in the sixth book, 
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returned from Cona's heath, and few were in my 
train. A white - sailed boat appeared far off; we 
saw it like a mist, that rode on ocean's wind. It 
soon approached. We saw the fair. Her white 
breast heaved with sighs. The wind was in her 
loose dark hair: Her rosy cheek had tears. 

« Daughter of beauty,” calm I said, (what 
sigh is in thy breast? Can I, young as I am, de- 
fend thee, daughter of the sea? My sword is not 
unmatched in war, but dauntleſs is my heart.“ 

« To thee I fly,” with sighs ſhe said, 0 
prince of mighty men ! To thee I fly, chief of 
the generous ſhells, supporter of the feeble hand! 
The king of Craca's echoing isle owned me the 
sunbeam of his race. Cromala's hills have heard 
the sighs of love for unhappy Fainasollis Sora's 
chief beheld me fair; he loved the daughter of 
Craca. His sword is a beam of light upon the 
warrior's side. But dark is his brow ; and tem- 
pests are in his soul. I ſhun him, on the roaring 
sea; but Sora's chief pursues.“ 

« Rest thou,” I said, “behind my ſhield; 
rest in peace, thou beam of light! The gloomy 
chief of Sora will fly, if Fingal's arm is like his 
soul. In some lone cave I might conceal thee, 
daughter of the sea! But Fingal never flies. 
Where the danger threatens, I rejoice in the 
storm of spears.“ I saw the tears upon her cheek. 
I pitied Craca's fair. Now, like a dreadful wave 
afar, appeared the ſhip of stormy Borbar. His 
masts high-bended over the sea behind their ſheets 
of snow. White roll the waters on either side. 
The strengh of ocean sounds. Come thou, 
I said, “ from the roar of ocean, thou rider of 
the storm! Partake the feast within my hall. It 
is the house of strangers.” 

The maid stood trembling by my side. He 
drew the bow. She fell. Unerring is thy 
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hand,” I said, “but feeble was the foe !”” We 
fought, nor weak the strife of death! He sunk 
beneath my sword. We laid them in two tombs 
of stone; the hapleſs lovers of youth ! Such have 
I been in my youth, O Oscar! be thou like the 
age of Fingal. Never search thou for battle; 
nor ſhun it when it comes. 

„% Fillan and Oscar of the dark-brown hair! 
ye, that are swift in the race! fly over the heath 
in my presence. View the sons of Lochlin. Far 
off I hear the noise of their feet, like distant 
sounds in woods. Go: that they may Rot fly 


from my sword, along the waves of the north. 


For many chiefs of Erin's race lie here on the 
dark bed of death. The children of war are 
low; the sons of echoing Cromla.“ 

The heroes flew like two dark clouds: two 
dark clouds that are the chariots of ghosts; when 
air's dark children come forth to frighten haplefs 
men. It was then that Gaul *, the son of Morni, 
stood like a rock in night. His spear is glittering 
to the stars; his voice like many streams. 

« Son of battle,” cried the chief, O Fingal, 
king of ſhells ! let the bards of many songs sooth 
Erin's friends to rest. Fingal, ſheath thou thy 


sword of death; and let thy people fight. We 
wither away without our fame : our king is the 


only breaker of ſhields ! When morning rises on 
our hills, behold, at a distance, our deeds. Let 
Lochlin feel the sword of Morni's son; that bards 


—_———_——_ 


* Gaul, the gon of Morni, was chief of a tribe that disput- 


ed long the pre-eminence with Fingal himself. They were 
reduced at last to obedience, and Gaul, from an enemy, turn- 
ed Fingal's best friend and greatest hero. His character is 
something like that of Ajax in the Iliad; a hero of more 
strength than conduct in battle. He was very fond of mili- 
tary fame, and here he demands the next battle to himself. 
The poet, by an artifice, removes Fingal, that his return may 
be the more magnificent. 
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may sing of me. Such was the custom heretofore 
of Fingal's noble race. Such was thine own, thou 
king of swords, in battles of the spear.“ 

« O son of Morni,” Fingal] replied, “ I glory 
in thy fame. Fight; but my spear shall be near, 
to aid thee in the midst of danger. Raise, raise 
the voice, ye sons of song! and lull me into rest. 
Here will Fingal lie, amidst the wind of night. 
And if thou, Agandecca, art near, among the 
children of thy land; if thou sittest on a blast of 
wind, among the high-ſhrowded masts of Loch- 
lin! come to my dreams , my fair one. Show 
thy bright face to my soul.“ 

Many a voice and many a harp, in tuneful 
zounds arose. Of Fingal's noble deeds they ſung; 
of Fingal's noble race: And sometimes, on the 
lovely sound, was heard the name of Ofsian. I 
often fought, and often won, in battle of the 
spear. But blind, and tearful, and forlorn I walk 
with little men ! O Fingal, with thy race of war, 
I now behold thee not! The wild roes feed on 
the green tomb of the mighty king of Morven ! 
Blest be thy soul, thou king of swords, thou most 


renowned on the hills of Cona ! 
—ä I —_— 


* The poet prepares us ſor the dream of Fingal in the next 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The action of the poem being zuipended by night, Ofiian taker that 
opportunity to relute his own actions at the lake of Lego, and bis 
courtſoip of Evirallin, who was the mother of Orcur, and bad 
died tome time before the expedition of Fingal into Ireland. Her 
gbost appears to bim, and tells lim that Oscar, tbo badbeen ſent, 
the beginning of the night, to observe the enemy, was engaged with 
an advanced party and almost overpowered. Ofiian relieves biz 
n; and un alarm is given to Fingal of the approach of Swaran. 
The king rizes, calls bis army together, and, as be bad promized 
the preceding night, devolves the command on Gaul the son Mor- 
ni, while be bimaclf, after charging bis sont to bebave gallantly 
and defend bis people, retires to a bill, from whence be could laue 
4 view of the battle, The battle joins ; the poet relates Occar's 
Freut actions. But when Oacar, in conjunction uwith bis father, 
_ conquered in one wing, Gaul, who was attacked by Stwaran in 
ferson, was on the point of retreating in the other, Fingal zends 
Ullin bis bard to encourage lim with a war song, but notwith- 
_ standing Swaran preveils ; .and Gaul and his army are obliged to 
give way. Fingal, dercending from the bill, rallies them again : 
Saran deiiats from the pursuit, pęſigſies himself of a riting 
ground, restores the ranks, and waits the approach of Fingal. The 
ting, having encouraged bis men, gives the neceſiary orders, and 
rene tus the battle. Cutbullin, who, with bir friend Connal, and 
Carril bis bard, bad retired to the cave of Tura, bearing the noiſe, 
came to the brow of the bill, which overlooked the field of battle, 
where be aww Fingal engaged with the enemy, He, being hinder- 
ed by Connal from joining Fingal, who was bimaelf upon the point 
of obtaining a complete victory, end Curril to congratulate that 


bero con bis euceeſs, * 


— — — 


* Fingal being aſleep, and the action suspended by night, 
the poet introduces the story of his courtſhip of Exirallin the 
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W Ho comes with her songs from the hill, 
like the bow of the ſhowery Lena? It is the maid 
of the voice of love ! the white-armed daughter 
of Toscar! Often hast thou heard my song; 
often given the tear of beauty. Dost thou come 
to the wars of thy people ? to hear the actions of 
Oscar? When ſhall I cease to mourn, by the 
streams of resounding Cona? My years have 
png away in battle. My age is darkened with 
rief ! 
9 Daughter of the hand of snow! I was not 


so mournful and blind; I was not so dark and 


forlorn, when Evirallin loved me! Evirallin with 
the dark-brown hair, the white-bosomed daugh- 
ter of Branno! A thousand heroes sought the 
maid; ſhe refused her love to a thousand. The 
sons of the sword were despised: For graceful 
in her eyes was Oſsian! I went, in suit of the 
maid, to Lego's sable surge. Twelve of my peo- 
le were there, the sons of streamy Morven. 
e came to Branno, friend of strangers! Bran- 
no of the sounding mail ! © From whence,” he 
said, © are the arms of steel? not easy to win is 
the maid, who has denied the blue-eyed sons of 
Erin! But blest be thou, O son of Fingal ! hap- 
Py is the maid that waits thee ! Though twelve 
daughters of beauty were mine, thine were the 


choice, thou $on of fame !” 
——tů—.— 


daughter of Branno. The episode is neceſtary to clear up se- 
veral paſsages that follow in the poem; at che same time that 


it naturally brings on the action of the book, which may be , 


supposed to begin about the middle of the third night from 
the opening of the poem. This book, as wang of Oſsian's o- 
ther compositions, is addreſsed to the beautiful Malvina the 
daughter of Toscar, She appears to have been in love with 
Oscar, and to have affected the company of the father aſter 
the death of the ton. 


r 
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He opened the hall of the maid, the dark-hair- 
ed Evirallin. Joy kindled in our manly breasts. 
We blest the maid of Branno. * Above us on 
the hill zppeared the people of stately Cormac. 
Eight were the heroes of the chief. The heath 
flamed wide with their arms. 'There Colla, there 
Durra of wounds, there mighty Toscar and 'Ta- 
go, there Frestal the victorious stood ; Dairo of 
the happy deeds ; Dala, the battle's bulwark in 
the narrow way! The sword flamed in the hand 
of Cormac. Graceful was the look of the hero ! 
Eight were the heroes of Oſsian: Ullin, stormy 
son of war; Mullo of the the generous deeds ; 
the noble, the graceful Scelacha ; Oglan, and 
Cerdal the wrathful ; Dumariccan's brows of | 
death ! and why ſhould Ogar be the last; so wide | 
renowned on the hills of Ardvea | 

« Ogar met Dala the strong, face to face, on 

the field of heroes. The battle of the chiefs was 
like wind, on ocean's foamy waves. 'The dagger 
is remembered by Ogar; the weapon which he 
loved: nine times he drowned it in Dala's side. 
The stormy battle turned. Three times I broke 
on Cormac's ſhield : Three times he broke his 
spear. But, unhappy youth of love! I cut his 
head away. Five times I ſhook it by the lock. 
The friends of Cormac fled Whoever would 
have told me, lovely maid, when then I strove in 
battle; that blind, forsaken, and forlorn, I now 
ſhould paſs the night; firm ought his mail to have 
been; unmatched his arm in war!“ 

On * Lena's gloomy heath the voice of music 
died away. The inconstant blast blew hard. The 


— — r 


” » The poet returns to his subject, If one could fix the time 
| of the year in which the action of the poem happened, from 
the scene described here, | should be tempted to place it in au- 
tumn. The trees shed their leaves, and the ; inds are variable, 
both which circumstances agree with chat season of the year 
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high oak ſhook its leaves around. Of Evirallin ' 


were my thoughts, when in all the light of beauty 
the came. Her blue eyes rolling in tears. She 
stood on a cloud before my sight, and. spoke with 
ſecble voice! „Rise, Oſsian, rise, and save my 
son; save Oscar prince of men. Near the red 
oak of Luba's stream he fights with Lochlin's 
sons.“ She sunk into her cloud again. I cover- 
ed me with steel. My spear supported my steps; 
my rattling armour rung. I hummed, as I was 
wont in danger, the songs of heroes of old. Like 


distant thunder Lochlin heard. They fled ; my 


son pursued * 


„I called him like a distant stream. Oscar 


return over Lena. No further pursue the foe,” 


I said, though Ofsian is behind thee. He came; 
and pleasant to my ear was Oscar's sounding 
steel. Why didst thou stop my hand,” he 
said, “ till death had covered all? For dark and 
dreadful by the stream they met thy son and Fil- 
lan ! They watched the terrors of the night. Our 


swords have conquered some. But as the winds 
of night pour the ocean over the white sands of 


Mora, so dark advance the sons of Lochlin, over 
Lena's rustling heath! The ghosts of night 
ſhriek afar! I have seen the meteors of death. 
Let me awake the king of Morven, he that smiles 
in danger! He that is like the sun of heaven, ri- 
sing in a storm! | | 

Fingal had started from a dream, and leaned 
on Trenmor's ſhield ; the dark-brown ſhield of 
his fathers ; which they had lifted of old in war. 
The hero had seen, in his rest, the mournful 
form of Agandecca. She came from the way of 
the ocean. She slowly, lonely, moved over Le- 
na. Her face was pale like the mist of Cromla. 
Dark were the tears of her check. She often 


raised her dim hand from her robe: Her robe 
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Which was of the clouds of the desart: She raiſ- 


ed her dim hand over Fingal, and turned away 
her silent eyes ! “ Why weeps the daughter of 
'Starno ?” said Fingal, with a sigh; “ why is 
thy face so pale, fair wanderer of the clouds ? 
She departed on the wind of Lena. She left 
him in the midst of the night. She mourned the 
sons of her people, that were to fall by the hand 
of Fingal. 

The hero started from rest. Still he beheld 
her in his soul. The sound of Oscar's steps ap- 
proached. The king saw the grey ſhield on his 
side: For the faint beam of the morning came 
over the waters of Ullin. What do the foes 
in their fear ?“ said the rising king of Morven ; 
« or fly they through ocean's foam, or wait th 
the battle of steel? But why should Fingal aſk 
T hear their voice on the early wind! Fly over 
Lena's heath : O Oscar, awake our friends !” 


The king stood by the stone of Lubar. Thrice 


he reared his terrible voice. The deer started 
from the fountains of Cromla. The rocks shook 
on all their hills. Like the noise of a hundred 
mountain-streams, that burst, and roar, and foam! 
like the clouds, that gather to a tempest on the 
blue face of the ſky! so met the sons of the de- 
sart, round the terrible voice of Fingal. Pleasant 
was the voice of the king of Morven to the war- 
riors of his land, Often had he led them to bat- 
tle ; often returned with the spoils of the foe ! 

« Come to battle,” said the king, ye chil. 
dren of echoing Selma ! Come to the death of 
thousands. Comhals son will see the fight. My 
sword shall wave on the hill the defence of my 
people in war. But never may you need it, war- 
riors ! While the son of Morni fights, the chief 
of mighty men ! He shall lead my battle; that 

is fame may rise in "__ O ye ghosts of heroes 
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dead! ye riders of the storm of Cromla ] receive 
my falling people with joy, and bear them to 
your hills. And may the blast of Lena carry 
them over my seas, that they may come to my 
silent dreams, and delight my soul in rest! Fil- 
lan and Oscar, of the dark- brown hair! fair 
Ryno, with the pointed steel! advance with va- 
lour to the fight. Behold the son of Morni | Let 
your sworqds be like his in strife: Behold the deeds 
of his hands. Protect the friends of your father. 
Remember the chiefs of old. =y children, 1 
will ſee you yet, though here ye ſhould fall in 
Erin. Soon ſhall our cold, pale ghosts meet in 
a cloud on Cona's eddying winds !” 

Now like a dark and stormy cloud, edged 
round with the red lightning of heaven ; flying 
westward from the morning's beam, the king of 
Selma removed. Terrible is the light of his ar- 
mour; two spears are in his hand. His grey hair 
falls on the wind. He often looks back on the 
war. Three bards attend the son of fame, to 
bear his words to the chiefs. High on Cromla's 
side he sat, waving the lightning of his sword, 
and as he waved we moved. 

Joy rises in Oscar's face. His cheek is red. 
His eye ſheds tears. The sword is a beam of fire 
in his hand. , He came, and smiling, spoke to 
Oſsian. O ruler of the fight of steel! my fa- 
ther, hear thy son! Retire with Morven's migh- 
ty chief. Give me the fame of Oſsian. If here 
1 fall: O chief, remember that breast of snow, 
the lonely sun- beam of my love, the white-hand- 
ed daughter of Toscar! For, with red cheek 
from the rock, bending over the stream, her soft 
hair flies about her bosom, as ſhe pours the sigh 
for Oscar. Tell her I am on my hills, a lightly- 
bounding son of the wind; tell her, that in a 
cloud I may meet the lovely maid of Toccar,” 
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Raise, Oscar, rather raise my tomb. I will not 
yield the war to thee. The first and bloodiest in 
the striſe, my arm shall teach thee how to fight. 
But, remember, my son, to place this sword, 
this bow, the horn of my deer, within that dark 
and narrow house, whose mark is one grey stone! 
Oscar, I have no love to leave to the care of my 
son. Evirallin is no more, the lovely daughter 
of Branno !“ | 

Such were our words, when Gaul's loud voice 
came growing on the wind. He waved on high 
the sword of his father. We ruſhed to death 
and wounds. As waves, white-bubbling over 
the deep, come swelling roaring on; as rocks of 
ooze meet roaring waves; $0 foes attacked and 
fought. Man met with man, and steel with 
steel. Shields sound, and warriors fall. As a. 
hundred hammers on the red son of the furnace, 
80 rose, so rung their swords ! 

Gaul ruſhed on, like a whirlwind in Arden - 
The destruction of heroes is on his sword. Swa- 


ran was like the fire of the desart in the echoing 


heath of Gormal! How can I give to the song 
the death of many spears? My sword rose high, 
and flamed in the strife of blood. Oscar, terri- 
ble wert thou, my best, my greatest son! | re- 
joice in my secret soul, when his sword flamed 
over the ſlain. They fled amain through Lena's 
heath. We * — and ſlew. As stones that 
bound from rock to rock; as axes in echoing 
woods; as thunder rolls from hill to hill, in dis- 
mal broken peals; so blow succeeded to blow, 
and death to death, from the hand of Oscar and 
mine. 

But Swaran closed round Morni's son, as the 
strength of the tide of Inistore. The king half- 
rose from his hill at the sight. He half- aſsumed 
the spear. Go, vo go, my aged bard,” 
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begun the king of Morven. & Remind the 
mighty Gaul of war. Remind kim- of his fa- 
thers. Support the yielding fight with song; 
for song enliverts war.“ Tall Ullin went, with 
step of age, and spoke to tlie king of swords. 
« Son * of the chief of generous steeds! high 
bounding king of spears. Strong arm in eyery 
perilous. toil. Hard heart that never yields. 
Chief of the pointed arms of death. Cut down 
the foe; let no white sail bound round dark I- 
nistore. Be thine arm like thunder, thimdeyes 
like fire, thy heart of solid rock. Whirl wund 
thy sword as a meteor at night; lift thy ſhield 
like the flame of death. Son of the chief of ge- 
nerous steeds, cut down the foe. Destroy !” 
The hero's heart beat high. But Swaran came 
with battle. He cleft the ſhield of Gaul in 
twain. The sons of Selma fled. 

Fingal at once rose in arms. Thrice he rear- 
ed his dreadful voice. Cromla answered around. 
The sons of the desart stood still. They bent 
their fluſhing faces to earth, aſhamed at the pre- 
sence of the king. He came, like a cloud of 
rain in the day of the sun, when slow it rolls on 
the hill, and fields expect the ſhower. Silence 
attends its slow progreſs aloft; but the tempest 
is soon to arise. Swaran beheld the terrible king 
of Morven. He stopped in the midst of his 
course. Dark he leaned on his spear, rolling his 
red eyes around. Silent and tall he seemed as 
an oak on the banks of Lubar, which had its 
branches blasted of old by the lightning of hea- 
ven. It bends over the stream: The grey mofs 
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The custom of eacouraging men in battle with extem- 
Pore rhymes has been carried down almost to our own times. 
Several of these war songs are extant, but the most of them 
are only a group of epithets, without either beauty or harme- 
ny, utterly destitute of poetical merit. 
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whistles in the wind: So stood the king. Then 
slowly he retired to the rising heath of Lena. 
His d poured around the hero. Dark- 
neſs gathers on che hill! | 

Fingal, like a beam from heaven, ſhone in 
the midst of his people. His heroes gather 
around him. He sends forth the voice of his 
power. Raise my standards on high; spread 
them on Lena's wind, like the flames of an hun- 
dred hills! Let them sound on the winds of 
Erin, and remind us of the fight. Ye sons of 
the roiring streams that pour from a thousand 
hille, be near the king of Morven ! attend to the 
words of his power! Gaul, strongest arm of 
death! O Oscar, of the future fights ! Connal, 
son of the blue ſhields of Sora! Dermid of the 
dark-brown hair! Ofsian, king of many songa, 
be near your father's arm!“ We reared the sun- 
beam “of battle; the standard of the king! Each 
hero exulted with joy, as waving it flew on the 
wide. It was studded with gold above, as the 
blue wide thell of the nightly cky. Each hero 
had his standard too; and each his gloomy men |! 

“ Behold,” said the king of generous ſhells, 
* how Lochlin divides on Lena! They stand 
like broken clouds on a hill; or an half consumed 
grove of oaks; when we see the sky through its 
branches, and the meteor paſsing behind! Let 
every chief among the friends of Fingal take a 
dark troop of those that frown so high : Nor let 
a son of the echoing groves bound on the waves 


of Inistore!“ 


«* Mine,” said Gaul, “ be the ſeven chiefs, 
that came from Lano's lake.“ * Let Inistore's 


VID R_—_=_= — 

* F ngal's standard was distivguiſhed by the name of wn. 
beam ; probably on account of its bright colour, and its bein 
studded with gold. To begin a battle is exprevcd, in old 
composition, by lifting up the un beam, 
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dark king,” said Oscar, “ come to the sword of 

Ofsian's son.“ * To mine the king of Iniscon,” 

said Connal, “ heart of steel!“ „Or Mudan's 

chief or I,” said brown-haired Dermid, “ ſhall 

sleep on clay-cold earth.” “My choice, though 
now so weak and dark, was Terman's battling 
king; 1 promised with my hand to win the hero's 
dark-brown ſhield.” © Blest and victorious be 
my chiefs,“ said Fingal of the mildest look. 

„ Swaran, king of roaring waves, thou art the 
choice cf Fingal !” 

Now, like an hundred different winds, that 
pour through many vales; divided, dark the 
sons of Selma advanced. Cromla echoed around ! 
«© How can I relate the deaths, when we closed 
in the strife of arms! O daughter of Toscar! 
bloody were our hands ! The gloomy rauks of 
Lochlin fell, like the banks of the roaring Cona ! 
Our arms were victorious on Lena : Each chief 
ſulfilled his promise! Beside the murmur of 
Branno thou didst often sit, O maid ! Thy white 
bosom rose frequent, like the down of the swan, 
when slow she swims on the lake, and sidelong 
winds blow on her ruffled wing. 'Thou hast 
seen the sun retire, red and slow behind his 
cloud : Night gathering round on the mountain, 
while the unfrequent blast roared in the narrow 
vales. At length the rain beats hard : 'Thunder 
rolls in peals. Lightning glances on the rocks ! 
Spirits ride on beams of fire: The strength of 
the mountain-streams comes roaring down the 
hills. Such was the noise of battle, maid of the 
arms of snow ! Why, daughter of Toscar, why 
that tear: The maids of Lochlin have cause to 
weep! The people of their country fell. Bloody 
were the blue swords of the race of my heroes 
But I am sad, forlorn, and blind; no more the 
companion of heroes. Give, lovely maid, to 
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me thy tears. I have seen the tombs of all my 
friends !” 1 | 

It was then, by Fingal's hand, a hero fell, to 
his grief! Grey-haired he rolled in the dust. He 
lifted his faint eyes to the king: And is it by 
me thou hast fallen,” said the son of Comhal, 
„ thou friend of Agandecca ? I have seen thy 
tears for the maid of my love, in the halls of the 
bloody Starno : Thou hast been the foe of the 
foes of my love; and hast thou fallen by my 
hand? Raise, Ullin, raise the grave of Mathon, 
and give his name to Agandecca's song. Dear 
to my soul hast thou been, thou darkly-dwelling 
maid of Ardven !” ; 

Cuthullin, from the cave of Cromla, heard the 
noise of the troubled war. He called to Connal, 


chief of swords; to Carril of other times. The 


grey-haired heroes heard his voice. They took 
their pointed spears. They came, and saw the 
tide of battle, like ocean's crowded waves : when 
the dark wind blows from the deep, and rolls the 
billows through the sandy vale! Cuthullin kin- 
dled at the sight. Darkneſs gathered on his-brow. 
His hand is on the sword of his fathers : His red- 
rolling eyes on the foe. He thrice attempted to 
ruſh to battle. He thrice was stopt by Connal. 
„Chief of the ifle of mist,“ he said,“ Fingal 
subdues the foe. Scek not a part of the fame of 
the king ; himself is like the storm !” 

% Then, Carril, go,” replied the chief, “ go, 
greet the king of Morven. When Lochlin falls 
away, like a stream after rain; when the noise of 
the — is past: Then be thy voice sweet in his 
ear, to praise the king of Selma! Give him the 
sword of Cathbat. Cuthullin is not worthy to 
lift the arms of his fathers | Come, O ye ghosts 
of the lonely Cromla ! Ye souls of *hiefs that are 
no more | Be near the steps of Cuthullin; talk to 
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him in the cave of his grief. Never more shall 
I be renowned among the mighty in the land. I 
am a beam that has ſhone ; a mist that has fled 
away; when the blast of the morning came, and 
heightened the ſhaggy side of the hill. Connal ! 
talk of arms no more: Departed is my fame. 
My sighs ſhall be on-Cromla's wind, till my foot- 

steps cease to be seen. And thou, white-bogom- 
ed Bragela, mourn over the fall of my fame: 
Vanquiſhed I will never return to thee, thou sun - 
beam of my soul!“ 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Cutbullin and Connal atill remain on the bill, Fingal and Swaron 
meet ; the combat is described. Swarar is overcome, bound, and 
delivered over as pritoner, to the care of Ofiian and Gaul 
the 40 of Morni; Fingal, bis younger sont, and Oscor, atill pur-- 
awe the enemy. The epizode of Orla, a chief of Lochlin, who was 
mortally wounded in the battle, is introduced. Fingal, touched 
with the death of Orla, orders the pursuit to be dizcontinued; and 
calling bis tons together, be is informed that Ryno, the younger of” 
them, was lain. He laments bis death, hears the «tory of Lam- 
darg and Gelchoſsa, and returns towards the place where he had 
left Swaran. Carril, who had been rent by Cuthullin to congra- 
tulate Fingal on his victory, comes, in the mean time, io Ofvtan, 
The conversation of the two poets closes the action of the fourth 

day. | 


O. Cromla's resounding side, Connal spoke to 
the chief of the noble car. Why that gloom, son 
of Semo? Our friends are the mighty in fight. 
Renowned art thou, O warrior! Many were the 
deaths of thy steel. Often has Bragela met, with 
blue · rolling eyes of joy: Often has the met her 
hero, returning in the midst of the valiant; when 
his sword was red with ſlaughter; when his foes- 
were silent in the fields of the tomb. Pleasant 
to her ears were thy bards, when thy deeds arose 


in song. 
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But behold the king of Morven ! He moves, 
below, like a pillar of fire. His strength is like 
the stream of Lubar, or the wind of the echoing 
Cromla ; when the branchy forests of night are 
torn from all their rocks ! | Fer are thy people, 
O Fingal: Thine arm ſhall finiſh their wars. 
Thou art the first in their dangers: The wisest 
in the days of their peace. Thou speakest, and 
thy thousands obey : Armies tremble at the sound 
of thy steel. Happy are thy people, O Fingal ! 
king of resounding Selma! Who is that so dark 
and terrible coming in the thunder of his course ? 
who but Starno's son to meet the king of Mor- 
ven? Behold the battle of the chiefs! It is the 
storm of the ocean, when two spirits meet far 
distant, and contend for the rolling of waves. 
The hunter hears the noise on his hill. He sees 
the high billows advancing to Ardven's ſhore ! 
Such were the words of Connal, when the he- 
roes met in fight. There was the clang of arms ! 
There every blow, like the hundred hammers of 
the furnace ! Terrible is the battle of the kings ; 
dreadful the look of their eyes. Their dark- 
brown ſhields are cleft in twain. Their steel 
flies, broken, from their helms. They fling 
their weapons down. Each ruſhes to his hero's 
grasp : Their sinewy arms bend round each o- 
ther: They turn from side to side, and strain 
and stretch their large spreading limbs below. 
But when the pride of their strength arose, they 
thook the hill with their heels. Rocks tumble 
from their places on high; the green-headed 
buſhes are overturned. At length the strength 
of Swaran fell: The king of the groves is bound. 
Thus have I seen on Cona ; but Cona I behold 
no more! Thus have I seen two dark hills, re- 
moved from their place, by the strength of the 
bursting stream. hey turn from side to side in 
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their fall; their tall oaks meet one another on 
high. Then they tumble together with all their 
rocks and trees. The streams are turned by their 
side. The red ruin is seen afar. 

« Sons of distant Morven,” said Fingal: 
guard the king of Lochlin! He is strong as 
his thousand waves. His hand is taught to war. 
His race is of the times of old. Gaul, thou first 
of my heroes; Ossian king of songs attend. He 
is the friend of Agandecca; raise to joy his grief. 
But, Oscar, Fillan, and Ryno, ye children of the 
race! Pursue Lochlin over Lena; that no veſsel 
may hereaſter bound on the - dark- rolling waves 
of Inistore!“ | 

They flew sudden acroſs the heath. He flow- 
ly moved, like a cloud of thunder, when the 
sultry plain of summer is silent and dark! His 
sword is before him as a sunbeam; terrible as 
the streaming meteor of night. He came toward 
a chief of Lochlin. He spoke to the son of the 
wave: Who is that so dark and sad, at the 
rock of the roaring stream? He cannot bound 
over its course: How stately is the chief! His 
boſsy ſhield is on his side; his spear, like the 
tree of a desart! Youth of the dark-red hair, 
art thou of the foes of Fingal ?” 

* I am a gon of Lochlin, he cries, © strong 
is my arm in war. My s$pouse is weeping at 
home. Orla ſhall never return!“ © Or | fights 
or yields the hero,” said Fingal of the noble 
deeds ? © Foes do not conquer in my presence: 
My friends are renowned in the hall. Son of 
the Wave, follow me, partake the feast of my 
ſhells: Pursue the deer of my desart : Be thou 
the friend of Fingal.” © No:“ said the hero, 
i I aſsist the feeble. My strength is with the 
weak in arms. My sword has been always un- 
matched, O warrior! Let the king of Morven 
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yield!“ © I never yielded, Orla! Fingal never 
yielded to man, Draw thy sword, and choose 
thy foe. Many are my heroes !” 

«© Does them the king refuse the fight?“ said 
Orla of the dark - brown ſhield. Fingal is a 
match for Orla; and he alone of all his race!“ 
“ But, king of Morven, if 1 ſhall fall; as one 
time the warrior must die; raise my tomb in the 
midst: Let it be the greatest on Lena. Send, 
over the dark-blue wave, the sword of Orla to 
the spouse of his love; that ſhe may ſhew it to 
her son, with tears, to kindle his soul to war.“ 
« Son of the mournful tale,” said Fingal, © why 
dost thou awaken my tears? One day the war- 
riors must die, and children see their useleſs 
arms in the hall. But, Orla! thy tomb ſhall 
rise. Thy white - bosomed spouse ſhall weep o- 
ver thy sword.“ 8 

They fought on the heath of Lena. Feeble 
was the arm of Orla. The sword of Fingal de- 
scended, and cleft his ſhield in twain. It fell 
and glittered on the I. A as the moon on the 
ruffled stream. King of Morven, said the 
hero, lift thy sword and pierce my breast. 
Wounded and faint from battle, my friends have 
left me here. The mournſul tale ſhall come to 
my love, on the banks of the streamy Lota; 
when ſhe is alone in the wood; and the rustling 
blast in the leaves !” | 

„% No;” said the king of Morven, I will 
never wound-thee, Orla. On the banks of Lota 
let her see thee; escape from the hands of war. 
Let thy. grey-haired father, who, perhaps, is- 
blind with age. Let him hear the sound of thy 
voice, and brighten within his hall. With joy 
let the hero rise, and search for his son with his 
hands !”” “But never will he find him, Fingal ;” 


said the youth of the streamy Lota. On Le» 
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na's heath I must die: Foreign bards ſhall talk of 
me. My broad belt covers the wound of death, 
I give it to the wind!“ | : 1 
The dark blood poured from his side, he fell 
pale on the heath of Lena. Fingal bent over 
kim as he dies, and called his younger chiefs. 
« Oscar and Fillan, my sons, raise high the 
memory of Orla. Here let the dark-haired hero 
rest, far from the spouse of his love. Here let 
him rest in his narrow house, far from the sound 
of Lota. The feeble will find his bow at home; 
but will not-be able to bend it. His faithful 
howl on his hills; his boars, which he used to 
pursue, rejoice.. Fallen is the arm of battle! the. 
mighty among the valiant is low-! Exalt the voice 
and blow the horn, ye sons of the king of Mor- 
ven! Let us go back to Sworan, to send the- 
night away on song. Fillan, Oscar, and Ryno, . 
fly over the heath of Lena. Where, Ryno, art 
thou, young son of fame? Thou art not wont to 
be the last to answer thy father's voice !” 

« Ryno,” said Ullin, first of bards, “ is with 
the awful forms of his fathers. With Trathal 
king of ſhields; with Trenmor of mighty deeds;. 
The youth is low, the youth is pale, de hes on 
Lena's heath!“ “ Fell the swiftest in the race, 
said the king, © the first to bend the bow? Thou 
Scarce hast been known to me ? Why did young 
Ryno fall? But fleep thou softly on Lena, Fin- 
gal ſhall soon behold thee. Soon ſhall my voice 

heard no more, and my footsteps cease to be. 
seen. The bards will tell of Fingal's name. The 
stones will talk of me. But Ryno, thou art low- 
indeed! Thou hast not received my fame. Ullin, 
strike the harp for Ryno; tell what the chief 
would have been. Farewell, thou first in every 
field! No more ſhall I direct thy dart! Thou: 
chat hast been $0 fair ! I behold thee not. Fares 
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well.” 'The tear is on the cheek of the king, for 
terrible was his son in war. His son! that was 
like a beam of fire by night on a hill; when the 
forests sink down in its course, and the traveller 
trembles at the sound ! But the winds drive it be. 
yond the steep. It sinks from sight, and dark- 
neſs prevails, | 

« Whose fame is in that dark-green tomb,” 
begun the king of generous ſhells ? “ four stones 
with their heads of moſs stand there! They mark 
the narrow house of death. Near it let Ryno 
rest. A neighbour to the brave let him lie. Some 
chief of fame is here, to fly, with my son, on 
clouds. O Ullin ! raise the songs of old. Awake 
their memory in their tomb, If in the field they 
never fled, my son ſhall rest by their side. He 
ſhall rest, far distant from Morven, on Lena's 
resounding plains !” 

« Here,” said the bard of song, “here rest 
the first of heroes. Silent is Lamderg in this 
place: Dumb is Ullin, king of swords: And who 
soft smiling from her cloud, shews me her face 
of love? Why, daughter, why so pale art thou, 
first of the maids of Cromla? Dost thou fleep 
with the foes in battle, white-bosomed daughter 
of Tuathal ? Thou hast been the love of thou- 
sands, but Lamderg was thy love. He came to 
Tura's moſsy towers, and striking his dark buck- 
ler, ſpoke :” “ Where is Gelchoſsa, my love, the 
daughter of the noble Tuathal? I left oy in the 
hall of Tura, when I fought with great Ulfada. 
Return soon, O Lamderg ! ſhe said, for here I 
sit in grief. Her white breast rose with sighs. 
Her cheek was wet with tears. But I see her 
not coming to meet me; to sooth my soul after 


* Lamh-dhearg Signifies bloody band. Gelchoſea, white leg- 
ged. Tuathal, surly, Ulfadda, long beard, Ferceois, the cane 
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war. Silent is the hall of my joy! I hear not the 
yoice of the bard. Bran * does not ſhake his 
chains at the gate, glad at the coming of Lam- 
derg» Where is Gelchoſsa, my love, the mild 
daughter of the generous Tuatha] ?” 

« Lamderg!” says Ferchio son of Aidon, 
« Gelchoſsa moves stately on Cromla. She and 
the maids of the bow pursued the flying deer !” 
„ Ferchots :” replied the chief of Cromla, no 
noise meets the car cf Lamderg ! No sound is in 
the woods of Lena. No deer fly in my sight. 
No panting dog pursues. I see not Gelchoſsa my 
love, fair as the full moon setting on the hills. 
Go, Ferchois, go to Allad +, the grey haired son 
of the rock. His dwelling is in the circleof stones. 
He may know of the bright Gelchoſsa !” 

„ 'The son of Aidon went. He spoke to the 
ear of age. Allad ! dweller of rocks: Thou that 
tremblest alone! what saw thine eyes of age!“ 
« J saw,“ answered Allad the old, Ullin the 
gon of Cairbar. He came, in darkness, from 
Cromla. He hummed a surly song. like a blast 
in a leafleſs wood, He entered the hall of Tura. 
«© Lamderg,” he said, . most dreadful of men, 
fight or yield to Ullin.” „“ Lamderg,” replied 
Gelchoſsa, ** the son of battle is not here. He 
fights Ulfada mighty chief. He is not here, thou 
first of men! But Lamderg never yields. He 
will fight the son of Cairbar!” © Lovely art 


* Bran is a common name of grey-hounds to this day, It 
is a custom in the north of Scotland, to give the names of the 
heroes mentioned in this poem to their dogs; a proof that 
they are familiar to the ear, and their fame generally known. 

+ Allad is a druid : He is called the son of the rock, from 
his dwelling in a cave; and the circle of stones here mention» 
ed is the pale of the druidical temple. He is here consulted as 
one who had a supernatural knowledge of things; from the 
druids, no doubt, came the ridiculous notion of the second 
sight which prevailed in the highlands and isles. 
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thou,” said terrible Ullin, “ daughter of the ge- 
nerous Tuathal. I carry thee to Cairbar's halls. 
The valiant shall have Gelchoſsa. Three daysI 
remain on Cromla, to wait that son of battle, 
Lamderg. On the fourth Gelchoſsa is mine; if 
the mighty Lamderg flies.“ 

e Allad ?” said the chief of Cromla, “peace 
to thy dreams in the cave. Ferchois, sound the 
horn of Lamderg, that Ullin may hear in his 
halls.” Lamderg, like a roaring storm, ascend- 
ed the hill from Tura. He hummed a surly song 
as he went, like the noise of a falling stream. 
He arkly stood upon the hill, like a cloud vary- 
ing its form to the wind. He rolled a stone, the 
sign of war. Ullin heard in Cairbar's hall. The 
hero heard, with joy, his foe. He took his fa- 
ther's spear. A smile brightens his dark- brown 
cheek, as he places his sword by his side. The 
dagger glittered in his hand. He whistled as he 
went. c 

Gelchoſsa saw the silent chief, as a wreath of 
mist ascending the bill. She struck her white 
and heaving breast: and silent, tearſul, feared 
for Lamderg. ** Cairbar, hoary chief of ſhells,” 
said the maid of the tender hand,“ I must bend 
the bow on Cromla, Isee the dark- brown hinds !” 
She hasted up the hill In vain! the gloomy 
heroes fought. Why ſhouid | tell to Selma's king 


How wrathful heroes fight? Fierce Ullin fell. 


Young Lamderg came, all pale to the daughter 
of generous Tuathal! ! What blood, my love?!“ 
ſhe trembling said, what blood runs down my 
warrior's side?“ „It is Ullin's blood,” the chief 
replied, © thou fairer than the snow ! Gelchoſsa, 
let me rest here a little while.” The mighty Lam- 
derg died!“ And ſleepest thou so soon on earth, 
O chief of ſhady Tura ?” Three days ſhe mourn- 


ed beside her love. The hunters found her cold. 
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They raised this tomb above the tree. Thy son, 
O king of Morven, may rest here with heroes! 
« And here my son ſhall rest, said Fingal, 
« The voice of their fame is in mine ears. Fil- 
lan and Fergus! bring hither Orla; the pale youth 
of the streamof Lota ! Not unequalled ſhall yno 
lie in earth, when Orla is by his side. Weep, ye 
daughters of Morven ! ye maids of the streamy 
Lota weep ! Like a tree they grew on the hills... 
They have fallen like the oak of the desart 3. 
when it lies acroſs a stream, and withers in the 
wind. Oscar! chief of every youth ! thou seest 
how they have fallen. Be thou like them, on. 
earth renowned. Like them the song of bards. 
Terrible were their forms in battle; but calm was 
Ryno in the days of peace. He was like the bow 
of the ſhower, seen far distant on the stream; 
when the sun is setting on Mora; when silence 
dwells on the hill of deer. Rest, youngest of my 
z0ns! rest, O Reyno! on Lena. We too ſhall 
be no more. Warriors one day must fall!“ 
Such was thy grief, thou king of swords, when 
Ryno lay on earth. What must the grief of Oſ- 
sian be, for thou thyself art gone ! I hear not thy 
distant voice on Cona. My eyes perceive thee 
not. Often forlorn and dark | sit at thy tomb; 
and feel it with my hands. When I think I hear 
thy voice, it is but the paſsing blast. Fingal has 
long since fallen asleep, the ruler of the war! 
Then Gaul and Oſsian sat with Swaran, on the 
zoſt green banks of Lubar. I touched the harp 
to please the king. But gloomy was his brow... 
He rolled his red eyes towards Lena. The hero 
mourned his host. I raised mine eyes to Crom- 
la's brow. I saw the son of generous Semo. Sad 
and flow he retired, from his hill, towards the 
lonely cave of Tura. He saw Fingal victorious, 
and mixed his joy with grief. The sun is bright 
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on his armour. Connal flowly strode behind 
They sunk behind the hill, like two pillars of the 
fire of night; when winds pursue them, over the 
mountain, and the flaming heath resounds ! Be- 
side a stream of roaring foam his cave is in a rock, 
One tree bends above it The ruſhing winds echo 
against its sides. Here rests the chief of Erin, the 
son of generous Semo. His thoughts are on the 
battles Yo lost. The tear is on his check. He 
mourned the departure of his fame, that fled like 
the mist of Cona. O Bragela ! thou art too far 
remote, to cheer the soul of the hero. But let 
him see thy bright form in his mind: That his 
thoughts may return to the lonely sun- beam of 
his love 

Who comes with the locks of age? It is the 
son of songs. Hail, Carril of other times! 
Thy voice is like the harp in the halls of Tura. 
Thy words are pleasant as the ſhower which falls 
on the sunny field. Cartil of the times of old, 
why comest thou from the son of the generous 
Demo !” 

% Ofzian, king of swords,“ replied the bard, 
«© thou best can raise the song. Long hast thou 
been known to Carril, thou ruler of war! Of- 
ten have I touched the harp to lovely Evirallin. 
Thou too hast often joined my voice, in Branno's 
hall of generous ſhells. And often, amidst our 
voices, was heard the mildest Evirallin. One day 
ſhe sung of Cormac's fall, the youth who died for 
her love. I saw the tears on ker cheek, and on 
thine, thou chief men! Her soul was touched 
for the unhappy, tho? ſhe loved him not. How 
fair among a thousand maids, was the daughter 
of generous Branno !” 

* Bring not, Carril,” I replied, © bring not her 
memory to my mind. My soul must melt at the 
remembrance ; my eyes must have their tears. 
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Pale in the earth is ſhe, the softly-bluſhing fair of 
of my love! But sit thou on the heath, O bard ! 
and let us hear thy voice. It is pleasant as the 
gale of spring, that sighs on the hunter's ear 
when he awakens from dreams of joy, and has 
heard the music of the spirits of the hill!“ 
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BOOK VI. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Night comes on. Fingal gives a frast to bir army, at which $was+ 
ran is present. The king commands Ullin his bard to give the 
song of peace; a curtom always ober ved at the end of a war. 
Ullin relates the actions of Trenmor, great grandfather to Fingal, 
in Scandinavia, and his marriage with Inibaca, the daughter of a 
king of Lochlin obo was ancertor to Swaran ; which considera- 
tion, together with bis being brother to Agandecca, xoith whom 
Fingal tous in love in bis youth, induced the king to release bim 
and to permit bim to return, with the remains of his army, into 
Lochlin, upon bis promise of never returning to Ireland in a hos. 
tile manner. The night is apent in tetiling Swaran's departure, 
in long of bards, and in a converzation in which the ztory of 
Grumal is introduced by Fingal. Morning comes. Swaran de- 
farts. Fingal goes on a hunting party, and finding Cuthullin in 
the cave of Tura, comforts him, and let. tail, the next day, for 
Scotland ; which concludes the poem, 


1 clouds of night come rolling down. Dark- 
neſs rests on the steeps of Cromla. The stars of 
the north arise over the rolling of Erin's waves: 
They ſhow their heads of fire, through the flying 
mist of heaven. A distant wind toars in 

wood. Silent and dark is the plain of death! 
Still on the duſky Lena arose in my ears the voice 
of Carril, He tung of the friends of our youth; 
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the days of former years; when we met on the 
banks of Lego: When we sent round the joy of 
the ſhell. Gromla answered to his voice. The 
ghosts of those he sung came in- their rusling 
winds. They were seen to bend with joy, to- 
wards the sound of their praise! 

Be thy soul blest, O Carril! in the midst of 
thy eddying winds. O that thou wouldst come 
to my hall, when I am alone by night! And 
thou dost come, my friend. I hear often thy 
light hand on my harp; when it hangs on the 
distant wall, and the feeble sound touches my 
ear. Why dost thou not speak to me in m 
grief, and tell when I ſhall behold my friend ? 
But thou paſsest away in thy 9 i 
the wind whistles thro' the grey hair of Oſsian; 

Now, on the side of Mora, the heroes gathered 
to the feast. A thousand aged oaks are burning 
to the wind. The strength“ of the (bells goes 
round. The souls of warriors brighten with joy, 
But the king of Lochlin is silent. Sorrow red- 
dens in the eyes of his pride. He often turned 
towards Lena. He remembered that he fell. 
Fingal leaned on the shield of his fathers. His 
grey locks slowly waved on the wind, and glit- 
tered to the beam of night. He saw the grief 
of Swaran, and spoke to the first of bards. 

“ Raise, Ullin, raise the song of peace O 
sooth my soul from war! Let mine ear forget, in 
the sound, the dismal noise of arms. Let a hun- 
dred harps be near to gladden the king of Loch- 
lin. He must depart from us with joy. None 


— 


*The ancient Celtæ brewed beer, and they were no stran- 
gers to mead. Several ancient poems mention wax lights and 
wine as common in the halls of Fingal. The Caledonians, in 
their frequent incursions to the province, might become ac- 
quainted with those conveniences of life, and introduce them 
into their own.country, among the booty which they carried 
ſrom South Britain. 
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ever went sad from Fingal. Oscar! the lightning 
of my sword is against the strong in fight. Peace- 
ful it lies by my side when warnors yield in war.“ 

« 'Trenmor 7,“ said the mouth of songs, 
«ved in the days of other years. He bounded 
-over the waves of the north, companion of the 
storm! The high rocks of the land of Lochlin, 
its groves of murmuring sounds appeared to the 
hero through mist: He bound his white-boſomed 
sails. Trenmor pursued the boar, that roared 
through the woods of Gormal. Many had fled 
from its presence: But it rolled in death on the 
spear of 'Trenmor. Three chiefs, who beheld 
the deed, told of the mighty stranger. They 
told that he stood, like a pillar of fire, in the 
bright arms of his valour. The king of Lochlin 
prepared the feast. He called the blooming 
Trenmor. Three days he feasted at Gormal's 
windy towers; and received his choice in the 
combat. 'The land of Lochlin had no hero, that 
yielded not to Trenmor. The ſhell of joy went 
round with songs, in praise of the king of Mor- 
ven. He that came over the waves, the first of 
mighty men! i | 

Now when the fourth grey morn arose, the 
hero launched his ſhip. He walked along the 
silent ſhore, and called for the ruſhing wind; 
For loud and distant he heard the blast murmur- 
ing behind the groves. Covered over with arms 
of steel, a son of the woody Gormal appeared. 
Red was his check and fair his hair. His skin 
like the snow of Morven. Mild rolled his blue and 
smiling eye, when he spoke to the king of swords, 

* STAY, Trenmor, stay thou first of men, 
thou hast not conquered Lonval's son. My sword 
has often met the brave. The wise ſhun the 


— — 
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_ + Trenmur was great grandfather to Fingal. The story is 
introduced to facilitate the dismiſsion of Swaran, 
Vor. I. 
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strength of my bow.” Thou, fair-haired youth,” 
'Trenmor replied, “ I will not fight with Lon- 
val's son. Thine arm is feeble, sun- beam of 
youth ! Retite to Gormal's dark brown hinds.“ 
©« But I will retire,” replied the youth, “ with 
the sword of Trenmor ; and exult in the sound 
of my fame. The virgins ſhall gather with 
smiles around him who conquered mighty Tren- 
mor. They fhall sigh with the sighs of love, 
and admire the length of thy spear, when 1 ſhall 
carry it among thousands; when I lift the glit- 
tering point to the sun.“ 

© 'Thou ſhalt never carry my spear,“ ſaid the 
angry king of Morven. “ Thy mother ſhall find 
thee pale on the ſhore; and, looking over the 
dark-blue deep, see the sails of him that flew her 
son!“ „I will not lift the spear,“ replied the 
youth, © my arm is not strong with years. But, 
with the feathered dart, I have learned to pierce 
a distant foe. Throw down the heavy mail of 
steel. Trenmor is covered from death. I first, 
will lay my mail on earth. Throw now thy dart, 
thou king of Morven!” He saw the heaving of 
her breast. It was the sister of the king. She 
had seen him in the hall : and loved his face of 
youth. The spear dropt from the hand of Tren- 
mor : he bent his red cheek to the ground. She 
was to him a beam of light that meets the sons of 
the cave; when they revisit the fields of the sun, 
and bend their aching eyes! 

« Chief of the windy Morven,” begun the 
maid of the arms of snow, ** let me rest in thy 
bounding ship, far from the love of Corlo. For 
he, like the thunder of the desart, is terrible to 
Inibaca. He loves me in the gloom of pride. 
He ſhakes ten thousand spears!“ „Rest thou in 
peace,“ said the mighty Lrenmor, “ rest behind 
the ſhield of my fathers. I will not fly from the 
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chief, though he ſhakes ten thousand spears!“ 
Three days he waited on the ſhore. He sent his 
horn abroad. He called Corlo to battle, from 
all his echoing hills. But Corlo came not to bat- 
tle. The king of Lochlin descends from his hall. 
He feasted on the roaring ſhore. He gave the 
maid to Trenmor | 

King of Lochlin,“ said Fingal, © thy blood 
flows in the veins of thy foe. Our fathers met 
in battle, because they loved the strife of spears. 
But often did they feast in the ball: and send 
round the joy of the shell. Let thy face brighten 
with l und thine ear delight in the harp. 
Dreadful as the storm of thine ocean, thou hast 
poured thy valour forth; thy voice has been like 
the voice of thousands when they engage in war. 
Raise, to-morrow, raise thy which sails to the 
wind, thou brother of Agandecca ! Bright as the 
beam of noon, ſhe comes on my mournful soul. 
J have scen thy tears for the fair one. I spared 
thee in the halls of Starno; when my sword was 
red with flaughter ; when my eye was full of 
tears for the maid. Or dost thou chuse the fight ? 
The combat which thy fathers gave to 'Irenmor 
is thine !.that thou mayest depart renowned, like 
the sun setting in the west!“ 

« King of the race of Morven,” said the chief 
of resounding Lochlin ! “ never will Swaran fight 
with thee, first of a thousand heroes! 1 have 
seen thee in the halls of Starno : few were th 
years beyond my own. When ſhall I, I gaid to 
my soul, lift the spear like the noble Fingal ? 
We have fought heretofore, O warrior, on the 
side of the shaggy Malmor; after my waves had 
carried me to thy halls, and the feast of a thou- 
sand shells was spread. Let the bards send his 
name who overcame to future years, for noble 
was the strife of — But many of the ships 
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o Lochlin have lost their youths on Lena. Take 
these, thou king of Morven, and be the friend 
of Swaran! When thy sons ſhall come to Gor- 
mal, the feast öf ſhells ſhall be spread, and the 
combat offered on the vale.” 

«© Nor ſhip,” replied the king, “ ſhall Fingal 

take, nor land of many hilis. The desart is 
enough to me, with all its deer and woods. Rise 
on thy waves again, thou noble friend of Agan- 
decca ! Spread thy white sails to the beam of the 
morning; return to the echoing hills of Gormal” | 
« Blest be thy soul, thou king of ſhells,” said 
Swaran of the dark-brown shield. © In peace 
thou art the gale of spring. In war the moun- 
tain-storm. Take now my hand in triendship, 
king of- echoing Selma! Let thy bards mourn 
those who fell. Let Erin give the sons of Loch- 
lin to earth, Raise high the mossy stones of 
their fame : that the children of the north here- 
after may behold the place where their fathers 
ſought. The hunter may say, when he leans on 
a mossy tomb, here Fingal and Swaran fought, 
the heroes of other years. Thus hereafter thall 
he say, and our fame ſhall last for ever!“ 
„ Swaran,”” said the king of hills,“ to- day 
our fame 1s greateſt, We thall pass away like a 
dream. No sound will remain in our fields of 
war. Our tombs will be lost in the heath. 'The 
hunter shall not know the place of our reſt. Our 
names may be heard in song. What avails it, 
when our strength hath ceased ? O Oſsian, Carril, 
and Ullin ! you know of heroes that are no more. 
Give us the song of other years. Let the night 
paſs away on the sound, and moruing return 
with joy.” 

We gave the song to the kings. An hundred 
harps mixed their sound with our voice. Ihe 
face of Swaran brightened, like the full moon of 
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heaven; when the clouds vaniſh away, and leave 
her calm and broad, in the midst of the ſky ! 

Where, Carril,” said the great Fingal, 
« Carril of other times! Where is the son of 
Semo, the king of the iſle of mist? has he re- 
tired, like the meteor of death, to the dreary cave 
of Tura?” “ Cuthullin,” said Carril of other 
times, lies in the dreary cave of Tura. His 
hand is on the sword of his strength. His thoughts 
on the battles he lost. Mournful is the king of 
spears; till now he conquered in war. He sends 
his sword to rest on the side of Fingal: For, like 
the storm of the desart, thou hast scattered all 
his foes. Take, O Fingal! the sword of the 
hero. His fame is departed like mist, when it 
flies, before the rustling wind, along the briglit- 
ening vale.” 

No:“ replied the king, © Fingal ſhall ne- 
ver take his sword. His arm is mighty in war: 
His fame ſhall never fail. Many have been over- 
come in battle; whose renown aroze from their 
fall. OSwaran! king of resounding woods, give 
all thy grief away. The vanquiſhed, if brave, 
are renowned. They are like the sun in a cloud, 
when he hides his face in the south, but looks 
again on the hills of graſs ! 

“ Grumal was a chief of Cona, He sought 
the battle on every coast. His soul rejoiced in 
blood. His ear in the din of arms. He poured 
his warriors on Craca; Craca's king met him 
from his grove; for then, within the circle of 
Brumo “, he spoke to the stone of power. Fierce 
was the battle of the heroes, for the maid of the 
breast of snow. The fame of the daughter of 
Craca had reached Grumal at the streams of 
Cona : He vowed to have the white-bosomed 


This paſtage alludes to ms religion of the king of Craca - 
3 
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maid, or die on echoing Craca: Three days 
they strove together, and Grumal on the fourth 
was bound. Ear from bis friends they placed 
him, in the horrid circle of Brumo; where 
often, they said, the ghosts of the dead howled 
round the stone of their fear. But he afterwards 
ſhone, like a pillar of the light of heaven. They 
fell by Eis mighty hand. Grumal had all his 
fame!“ | 

“Raise, ye bards of other times,” continued 
the great Fingal, © raise high the praise of he- 
roes; that my soul may settle on their fame; that 
the mind of Swaran may cease to be sad.“ They 
lay in the heath of Mora. The dark winds rustled 
over the chiefs. An hundred voices, at once, 
arose : A hundred harps were strung. They sung 
of other times; the mighty chiefs of former 
years! When now ſhall I hear the bard ? When 
rejoice at the fame of my fathers ? The harp is 
not strung on Morven. The voice of music as- 
cends not on Cona. Dead, with the mighty, is 
the bard. Fame is in the desart no more. 

Morning trembles with the beam of the east ; 
it glimmers on Comla's side. Over Lena is heard 
the horn of Swaran. The sons of the ocean ga- 
ther around. Silent and sad they rise on the 
wave. The blast of Erin is behind their sails. 
White, as the mist of Morven, they float along 
the sea. © Call,” said Fingal, “ call my dogs, 
the long-bounding sons of the chace. Call white- 
breasted Bran, and the surly strength of Luath ! 
Fillan, and Ryno !—but he is not here !—My son 
rests on the bed of death. Fillan and Fergus! 
blow the horn, that the joy of the chace may 
arise; that the deer of Cromla may hear and 
start at the lake of roes.” 

The ſhrill sound spreads along the wood. The 
sons of heathy Cromla arise. A thousand dogs 
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fly off at once, grey-bounding through the heath. 
A deer fell by every dog; three by the white- 
breasted Bran. He brought them, in their flight, 


to Fingal, that the joy of the king might be 


great! One deer fell at the tomb of Ryno. The 
grief of Fingal returned. He saw how peace- 
ful lay the stone of him who was the first at 
the chace! “No more ſhalt thou rise, O my 
son! to partake of the feast of Cromla. Soon 
will thy tomb be hid, and the graſs grow rank 
on thy grave. The sons of the feeble thall paſs 
along. They ſhall not know where the mighty 
he. | 

« Oſsian and Fillan, sons of my strength! 


Gaul, chief of the blue steel of war ! let us as- 


cend the hill to the cave of Tura. Let us find 
the chief of the battles of Erin. Are these the 
walls of Tura? Grey and lonely they rise on the 
heath. The chief of ſhells is sad, and the halls 
are silent and lonely. Come, let us find Cuthul- 
lin, and give him, all our joy. But is that Cu- 
thullin, O Fillan, or a pillar of smoke on the 
heath? The wind of Cromla is on my eyes. I 
distinguish not my friend.” 


« Fingal” replied the youth, it is the son 


of Semo ! Gloomy and sad is the hero! His hand 
is on his sword. Hail to the son of battle, 
breaker of the ſhields!” © Hail to thee,” re- 
plied Cuthuliin, “ hail to all the sons of Mor- 
ven! Delightful is thy presence, O Fingal : it 
is the sun on Cromla ; when the hunter mourns 
his absence for a season, and sees him between 
the clouds. Thy sons are hike stars that attend 


thy course. They give light in the night. It is 


not thus thou hast scen me, O Fingal : returning 
from the wars of thy land: When the kings of 
the world * had fled, and joy returned to the 


—— 
e — — — 


* This is the only pal-age in the poem wherem the wars 
of Fingal againest the Romany are alluced to; The Roman 
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hill of hinds !” © Many are thy words, Cuthul- 


lin,” said Connan “ of small renown. “ Thy 
words are many, son of Semo, but where are 
thy deeds in ams? Why did we come, over 
ocean, to aid thy feeble sword? Thou flyest to 
thy :ave of nick and Connan fights thy battles, 
Resign to me these arms of light. Yield them, 
thou chief of Erin? © No hero,” replied the 
chief,” © ever sought the arms of Cuthulkn ! and 
had a thousand heroes sought them, it were in 
vain, thou gloomy youth ! I fled not to the cave 
of grief, till Erin failed at her streams.“ 

© Ycuth of the feeble arm,” said Fingal, 
« Connan, cease thy words ! Cuthullin is re- 
nowned in battle; terrible over the world. Often 
have I heard thy fame, thou stormy chief of 
Inis-fail. Spread now thy white sails for the iſle 
of mist. See Bragela leaning on the rock. Her 
tender eye is in tears; the winds lift her long hair 
from her heaving breast. She listens to the 
breeze of night, to hear the voice of thy row- 
ers+ ; to hear the song of the sea! The sound of 
thy distant harp !” 

& Long ſhall ſhe listen in vain. Cuthullin 
ſhall never return! How can I behold Bragela, 
to raise the sigh of her breast? Fingal, I was 
always victorious, in battles of other spears!“ 
*« And hercafter thou shalt be victorious,” said 
Fingal of generous ſhells. © The fame of Cu- 
thullin ſhall grow, like the branchy tree of 


M 


emperor is dist+nguiſhed, in old. composition, by the title of 
king of the world. 

* Conran was of the family of Morni. He is mentioned 
in several other poems, and always appears with the same 
character, The poet paſsed him over in silence till now, and 
his behaviour here deserves no better usage. 

+ The practice of singing when they row, is universal a. 
mong the inhabitants of the north. west coast of Scotland and 
the iſles, It deceives time, and inspirits the rowers, 
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Cromla. Many battles await thee, O chief! 
Many ſhall be the wounds of thy hand! Bring 
hither, Oscar, the deer! Prepare the feast of 
ſhells. Let our souls rejoice after danger, and 


our friends delight in our presence!“ 


We sat. We feasted. Woe sung. The soul 
of Cuthullin rose. The strength of his arm re- 
turned. Gladneſs brightened along his face. 
Ullin gave the song; Carril raised the voice. 
I joined the bards, and sung of battles of the 
spear. Battles! where I often fought. Now I 
fight no more! The fame of my former deeds 
is ceased. I sit forlorn at the tombs of my 
friends ! | 

Thus the night paſsed away in song. We 
brought back the morning with joy. Fingal a- 
rose on the heath, and ſhook his glittering spear. 
He moved first toward the plains of Lena, We 
followed in all our arms. 

«© Spread the sail,“ said the king, © seize the 
winds as they pour from Lena” We rose on 
the wave with songs. We ruſhed, with joy, 
through the foam of the deep. 


Cn———— — —————= 
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DRAMATIC POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This porm is valuable, on account of the light it throws on the anti- 
guily of Ofiian's compozitions, The Caracul mentioned bere is the 
same with Caracalla the ron of Severus, who, in the year 211, 
commanded an expedition against the Caledonians. The variety 
of the meature ſhews\that the poem vas originally set to music, 
and perhaps pretented before the chiefs on zolemm occarions, Tra- 
dition bas handed down the story more complete than it is in the 
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poem. Comala, the daughter of Sarns ling of Inistore, or $ 
Orhney islands, fell in love with Fingal the ton of Combal at a 1 N 
feast, to which ber father bad invited him, [Fingal B. III.) upon = 
bis return from Lochlin, after the death of Agandecca. Her paſ- C 
ion 20s 10 violent, that ſbe followed bim, diaguited like @ youth, | 
who wanted to be employed in bis wars. She wal ben discover- A 


ed by Hidallan the von of Lamor, one of Fingal's heroes, wwhose 
love ſbe had «lighted some time before. Her romantic paſiion and 

beauty recommended ber 10 much to the ling, that be bad rezolved 

to make her bis wife, when news was brought him «of Caracul's. 
expedition. He marched to top the progreſs of the enemy, and 
Comala attended him. He left her on a bill, within sight of Ca- 
racul's army, when he bimself vent to battle, having previouily 

promized, if be turvived, to return that night.” The equel of 
the ztory may be gathered from the poem itself. 


— = . — —— 
THE PERSONS. 
FiNGAL, MEeLi1LcomMa, Daughters of 
HiDALLAN, DEKSAGRENA, Morn. 
CoMaALA, BakrDs. 
DERSAGRENA, 


1 HE Chace is over. No noise on Ardven but 


the torrent's roar! Daughter of Morni, come 
D 6 
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from Crona's banks. Lay down the bow and - 
take the harp. Let the night come on with 
songs, let our joy be great on Ardven. 
Meritcoma*. Night comes on apace, thou 
blue-eyed maid !. Grey night grows dim along 
the plain. I saw a deer at Crona's stream; a 
moſsy bank he seemed through the gloom, but 
soon he bounded away. A meteor played round 
his branching horns! The awful faces + of o- 
ther times looked from the clouds of Crona ! 
DERSAGRENAT. These are the signs of Fin- 
gal's death. The king of ſhields is fallen! and 
Caracul prevails. Rise, Comala ||, from thy rock; 
daughter of Starno, rise in tears ! 'The youth of 
thy love is low; his ghost is on our hills. 
MEL1L.coma. There Comala sits forlorn! two 
grey dogs near ſhake their rough ears, and catch 
the flying breeze. Her red cheek rests upon her 
arm, the mountain wind is in her hair. She 
turns her blue eyes toward the fields of his pro- 
mise. Where art thou, O Fingal : the night is 
gathering around. 
CoMar.a. O Carun { of the streams! Why do 


— — EDD —— 


* Melilcoma, oftly-rolling eye. 


+ Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Troje 
Num ina magna deum. ViRG, 


—————dJreadful sounds 1 hear, 
And the dire form of hostile gods appear, DRyrpxx. 


} Dersagrena, the brightneſs of a sun-beam. 
Comala, the maid of the pleasant brow 
Carun or Cara'on, a winding river —This river retains 
sti 


the name of Carron, and falls into the Forth some miles 
to the north of Falkirk. 


Gentesque alias cum pelleret armis 

Sedibus, aut victas vilem ger varet in usum 

Servitii, bie contenta guet aefendere fines 

Roma securigeris pratendit mania Scotis : 

Hic ape progreſius posita, Caronis ad undam 

Terminus Ausonii signat divortia regni. BUuCBANNAN-, 


A DRAMATIC POEM, Ip 

T behold thy waters rolling in blood ? Has the 
noise of the battle been heard; and ſleeps the king 
of Morven ? Rise, moon, thou daughter of the 
ſky ! Look from between thy clouds, rise that I 
may behold the gleam of his steel, on the field of 
his promise. Or rather let the meteor, that lights 
our fathers through the night, come, with its red 
beam, to ſhew me the way to my fallen hero. 
Who will defend me from sorrow? Who from 
the love of Hidallan? Long ſhall Comala look 
before ſhe can behold Fingal in the midst of his 
host; bright as the coming forth of the morning, 
in the cloud of an early ſhower | | 

HipaLLan *.. Dwell thou mist of gloor 
Crona, dwell on the path of the king ! Hide his 
steps from mine eyes; let me remember my friend 
no more. The bands of battle-are scattered, no 
crowding tread is round the noise of his steel. 
O Carun! roll thy streams of blood, the chief 
of the people is low. 5 

CouALA. Who fell on Carun's sounding 
banks, son of the cloudy night ? Was he white 
as the snow of Ardven ? Blooming as the bow of 
the ſhower ? Was his hair like the mist of the 
hill, soft and curling in the day of the sun? Was 
he like the thunder of heaven in battle ? Fleet as 
the roe of the desart ? | 

HiparDban. O that J might behold his love, 
fair leaning from her rock ! Her red eye dim in 
tears, her bluſhing cheek half hid in her locks! 
Blow, O gentle breeze ! Lift thou the heavy locks 
of the maid, that I may behold her white arm, 
her lovely cheek in her grief. 
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* Hidallan was sent by Fingal, to give notice to Comala of 
his return; he, to revenge himself on her for ſlighting his 
love some time. before, told her that the king was killed in 
battle. He even pretended, that he carried his body from 
the ficl4 to be buried in her presence ; and this circumstance 
makes it probable that the poem was presented of old. 


26 CO MALA: 


Co ALA. Aud is the son of Comhal fallen, 


chief of the mournful tale? The thunder rolls on 
the hill! The lighting flies on wings of fire! 
They frighten-not Comala; for Fingal is low. 
Say, chief of the mournful tale, fell the breaker 
of the ſhields? . 

— HiDALLaN. The nations are scattered on their 
hills! They ſhall hear the voice of the king no 
more. s 

CoMarAa. Confusion pursue thee over thy 
plains: Ruin overfake thee, thou king of the 
world! Few be thy steps to thy grave; and let 
one virgin mourn thee ! Let her be like Comala, 
tearful in the days of her youth! Why hast 
thou teld me, Hidallan, that my hero fell? I 
might have hoped a little while his return; I 
might have thought I saw him on a distant rock; 
a tree might have deceived me with his appear- 
ance ; the wind of the hill might have been the 
Sound of his horn in mine ear. O that I were 
on the banks of Carun ! That my tears might be 
warm on his check ! 

HidDALLAN. He lies not on the banks on 
Carun ; on Ardven heroes raise his tomb. Look 
on them, O moon ! from thy clouds; be thy 
beam bright on his breast, that Comala may be- 
hold him in the light of his armour ! 

CoMALa. Stop, ye sons of the grave, till I 
behold my love! He left me at the chace alone. 
I knew not that he went to war. He said he 
would return with the night; the king of Mor- 
ven is returned! Why didst thou not tell me that 
he would fall, O trembling dweller of the rock“! 


* By the dweller of the rock ſhe means a druid, It is pro- 
bable that some of the order of the druids remained as late 
as the beginning of the reign of Fingal; and that Comala 
had consulted one of them concerning the event of the was 
wich Caracul, ; 
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Thou sawest him in the blood of lis youth; 
but thou didst not tell Comala! 

- MeLiLcomMa. What sound is that on Ardven ? 
Who is that bright in the vale ? Who comes like 
the strength of rivers, when their crowded wa- 
ters glitter to the moon. 

Con ALA. Who is it but the foe of Comala, the 
son of the king of the world! Ghost of Fingal ! 
do thou, from thy cloud, direct Comala's bow. 
Let him fall like the hart of the desart. It is 
Fingal in the crowd of his ghosts. Why dost 
thou _ my love, to frighten and please my 
soul - 

FiNGAL. Raise, ye bards, the song; raise 
the wars of the streamy Carun ! Caracul has fled 

from our arms along the helds of his pride. He 
sets far distant like a meteor, that incloses a spi- 
rit of night, when the winds drive it over the 
heath, and the dark woods are gleaming around. 
I heard a voice, or was it it the breeze of my 
hills 2 Is it the huntreſs of Ardven, the white- 
handed daughter of Sarno ? Look from thy 
rocks, my love; let me hear the voice of Co- 
mala ! 

ComarLa. Take me to the cave of thy rest, 
O lovely son of death ! 

FIN GAL. Come to the cave of my rest. The 
storm is past, the sun is on our fields. Come 
to the cave of my rest, huntreſs of echoing Ard- 
ven! 

Con ALA. He is returned with his fame! I 
feel the right hand of his wars! But Imust rest 
beside the rock till my soul returns from my 
fear! O let the harp be near! raise the song, ye 
daughters of Morni ! 

DRRSACRENA. Comala has ſlain three deers 
en Ardven, the fire ascends on the rock; go to 
the feast of Comala, king of the woody Morven! 


83 COMALA: 


FiNGAL. Raise, ye sons of song, the wars of 


the streamy Carun; that my white- handed maid 


may rejoice : while I behold the feast of my love. 


ARDS. Roll, streamy Carun ; roll in joy, 
the sons of battle fled ! The steed is' not seen on 
our fields; the wings * of their pride spread in 
other lands. The sun will now rise in peace, 
and the ſhadows descend in joy. The voice of 
the chace will be heard ; the ſhields hang in the 
hall. Our delight will be in the war of the 
ocean, our hands ſhall grow red in the blood of 
Lochlin. Roll, streamy Carun, roll in joy, the 
sons of battle fled ! 

| MeLiL.coma. Descend, ye light mists from 
high! Ye moon-beams, lift her soul! Pale lies 
the maid at the rock ! Comala is no more ! 

FiNGAL. Is the daughter of Sarno dead; the 
white-bosomed maid of my love ? Meet me, Co- 
mala, on my heaths, when I sit alone at the 
ſtreams of my hills! 

HipaLLAN. Ceased the voice of the huntreſs 
of Ardven? Why did I trouble the soul of the 
maid ? When ſhall I see thee, with joy, in- the 
chace of the dark-brown hinds ? 

FI NSGAL. Youth of the gloomy brow ! no 
more ſhalt thou feast in my halls. Thou ſhalt 
not pursue my chace, my foes ſhall not fall by th 
sword +. Lead me to the place of her rest that i 
may behold her beauty. Pale ſhe lies at the 
rock, the cold winds lift her hair. Her bow- 
string sounds in the blast, her arrow was broken 
In her fall. Raise the praise of the daughter of 
Sarno! give her name to the winds of heaven 

BARDS. See! meteors gleam around the 
maid ! See! moon-beains lift her soul ! Around 


* Pcrhaps the po alludes to the Roman eagle. 
+ The sequel of the story of Hidallan is inttoduced in a- 
nother poem. 


* 
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her, from their clouds, bend the awful faces of 
her fathers ; Sarno * of the gloomy brow ! the 
red-rolling eyes of Fidallan ! When ſhall thy 
white hand arise? When (ſhall thy voice be heard 
on our rocks? The maids ſhall setk thee on the 
heath, but they ſhall not find thee. Thou ſhalt 
come, at times, to their dreams, to settle peace 
in their soul. Thy voice ſhall remain in their 
ears, they ſhall think with joy on the dreams of 


their rest, Meteors gleam around the maid, and 

moon beams liſt her soul! 

ä b — . —ñ— ö:ü— _ 
* Sarno the father of Comala died soon after the flight of 


his daughter, Fidallan was the first king that reigned in 
laistore, 
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WAR OF CAR OS: 


A 


POEM. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Caros is probably the noted uzurper Carautius, by birth a Mena» 
Pian, who uſumed the purple in the year 284: And, eizing on 
Britain, defeated the Emperor Maximian Herculius in several 
naval engagements, which gives propriety to his being called inthis 
poem the king of ſhips. He repaired Agricola's wall, in ord: r 
to ebstruct ihe incursions of the Caledonians ; and when be was 
empleyed in that work, it appears be xwas attacked by a party un- 
der the command of Oicar the on of Gian. This battle is the 
foundation of the pretent poem, which is addreſied to Malvina the 
daughter of Toxcar. 


- 


Bus, daughter of Toscar ! bring the harp ! 
the light of the song rises in Oſsian's soul! It is 
like the field, when darkneſs covers the hills a- 
round, and the ſhado v grows ſlowly on the plain 
of the sun. I behold my son, O Malvina ! 
near the moſsy rock of Crona . But it is the 
mist of the desart, tinged with the beam of the 
west ! Lovely is the mist that aſsumes the form 
of Oscar! turn from it, ye winds, when ye roar 
on the side of Ardven. 


* Crona is the name of a small stream which runs into the 
Earron, | 
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92 THE WAR OF CAROS: 


Who comes towards my son, with the mur. 
mur of a song? His staff is in his hand, his 
prey hair loo e on the wind. Surly joy lighten 

is face He often looks back to Caros. It is 
. Ryno * of songs, he that went to view the foe, 
« What does Caros king of ſhips ? said the son 
of the now mournful Oſsian, “ spreads he the 
wings + of his pride, bard of the times of old!“ 
« He spreads them, Oscar,” replied the bard, 
« but it is behind his gathered heap . He looks 
over his stones with fear. He beholds thee ter- 
rible, as the ghost of night, that rolls the wave 
to his ſhips !“ 

« Go, thou frst of my bards!“ says Oscar, 
« take the spear of Fingal. Fix a flame on its 
point, ſhake it to the winds of heaven. Bid 
him, in songs, to advance, and leave the rolling 
of his wave. Tell to Caros that I long for bat- 
tle; that my bow is weary of the chace of Cona, 
Tell him the mighty are not here; and that my 
arm 1s young.” 4 

He went with the murmur of songs. Oscar rear- 
ed his voice on high. It reached. his heroes on 
Ardven, like the noise of a cave; when the sea 
of Togorma rolls before it; and its trees meet 
the roaring winds, They gather ound my son 
like the streams of the hill; when, after rain, 


they roll in the pride of their course. Ryno 


came to the mighty Caros. He struck his flam- 
ing spear. Come to the battle of Oscar, O thou 
that sittest on the rolling of waves! Fingal is 
distant far ; he hears the songs of bards in Mor- 
ven : The wind of his hall is in his hair. His 
terrible spear is at his side: his ſhield that is like 
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x Ryno is oſten mentioned in the ancient poetry. He teemo 
to have been a bard of the first rank in the days of Fingal. 
+ The Roman Eagle. 


I Agricola's wall, which Caraucius repaired. 
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the darkened moon ! Come to the battle of Os- 
car; the hero is alone! | . 


He came not over the streamy Carun *. The 


bard returned with his song. Grey night grows 
dim on Crona. The feast of ſhells is spread. A 
hundred roaks burn to the wind; faint light 
leams over the heath. The ghosts of Ardven 
paſs through the beam, and ſhew their dim and 
distant forms. Comala + is half unseen on her 
meteor ; Hidallan is sullen and dim, like the 
darkened moon behind the mist of night. 

« Why art thou sad?” said Ryno; for he 
alone beheld the chief. Why art thou sad, 
Hidallan ! hast thou not received thy fame? 
The songs of Oſsian have been heard; thy ghost 
has brightened in wind, when thou didst bend 
from thy cloud, to hear the song of Morven's 
bard !” „ And do thine eyes,” said Oscar, © be- 
hold the chief, like the dim meteor of night? 
Say, Ryno, say, how fell Hidallan, the renowned 
in the days of my fathers? His name remains 
on the rocks of Cona, I have often seen the 
streams of his hiils !” 

Fingal, replied the bard, drove Hidallan from 
his wars, The king's soul was sad for Comala, 
and his eyes could not behold the chief. Lone- 
ly, sad, along the heath he ſlowly moved, with 
Silent steps. His arms hang disordered on 


his side His hair flies loose from his brow. 


The tear is in his down-cast, eyes; a sigh half- 
silent in his breast! Three days he strayed 


unseen, alone, before he came to Lamor's 


hails ; the mcſsy halls of his fithers, at the 


* The river Carrou. 

+ Thus is the scene of Comala's death, which is the subject 
of the dramatic poem, The poet mentions her in this place, 
in order to introduce the sequel of Hidallan's story, v.h», on 
— of ker death, had been expelled from che wars of Fin- 
gal. : | 
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stream of Balva *. There Lamor sat alone be- 


neath a tree; for he had sent his people with 
Hidallan to war. The stream ran at his feet, 
his grey head rested on his staff. Sightleſs are 
his aged eyes. He hums the song of other times. 
'The noise of Hidallan's feet came to his ear : He 
knew the tread of his son. 

&« Is the son of Lamor returned; or is it the 
sound of his ghost? Hast thou fallen on the 
banks of Carun, son of the aged Lamor ? Or, if 
I hear the sound of Hidallan's feet; where are 
the mighty in the war ? where are my people, 
Hidallan ! that were wont to return with their 
echoing ſhields ? Have they fallen on the banks 
of Carun ? 

No:“ replied the sighing youth, “ the people 
of Lamor live They are renowned in war, my 
father! but Hidallan is renowned no more. I 
must sit alone on the banks of Balva, when the 
roar of battle grows.” 

But thy fathers never sat alone,” replied the 
rising pride of Lamor. “ They never sat alone 
on the banks of Balva, when the roar of battle a- 
rose. Dost thou not behold that tomb? my eyes 
discern it not: there rests the noble Garmallon, 
who never fled from war ! Come, thou renown- 
ed in battle, he says, come to thy father's tomb. 
How am I renowned, Garmallon ? my son has 
fled from war!“ 

« Kivg of the streamy Balva !” said Hidallan 
with a sigh, * why dost thou torment my soul? 
Lamor, I never fled. Fingal was sad for Coma- 
la; he denied his wars to Hidallan. Go to the 
grey streams of thy land, he said ; moulder like 


— 


This is perhaps that small stream, still retaining the name 
of Balva, which runs through the romantic valley of Glenti- 
var in Stirlingſhire, Balva signiſies a :i/ent atream; and Glen» 
tivar the sequestered vale. 
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2 leafleſs oak, which the winds have bent over 
Balva, never more to grow !” 

« And must I hear,” Lamor replied, © the 
lonely tread of Hidallan's feet? When thousands 
are renowned in battle, ſhall he bend over my 
grey streams? Spirit of the noble Garmaàllon! 
carry Lamor to his place; his eyes are dark; his 
zoul is sad; his son has lost his fame!“ 

« Where,” said the youth, © ſhall I search for 
fame to gladden the soul of Lamor ? From whence 
ſhall I return with renown, that the sound of my 
arms may be pleasant in his ear? If I go to the 
chace of hinds, my name will not be heard. La- 
mor will not feel my dogs with his hands, glad 
at my arrival from the hill. He will not inquire 
of his mountains, or of the dark-brown deer of 
his desarts 2” 

« I must fall,” said Lamor, “ like a leafleſs 
oak: it grew on a rock! it was overturned by 
the winds! My ghost will be scen on my hills, 
mournful for my young Hidallan. Will not ye, 

e mists | as ye rise, hide him from my sight? 

Iy son! go to Lamor's hall: there the arms of 
our fathers hang. Bring the sword of Garmal- 
lon ;' he took it from a Pe oy 

He went, and brought the sword, with all its 
Studded thongs. He gave it to his father. The 
grey-haired hero felt the point with his hand. 

« My son! lead me to Garmallon's tomb: it 
rises beside that rustling tree. The long graſs is 
withered ; I hear the breezes whistling there. A 
little fountain murmurs near, and sends its water 
to Balva. There let me rest; it is noon : the 
sun is on our fields!“ 

He led him to Garmallon's tomb. Lamor 
pierced the side of his sen. They ſleep together: 
their ancient halls moulder away. Ghosts are 
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seen there at noon : the valley is silent, and the 


people ſhun the-place of Lamor. 

% Mournful is thy tale,“ said Oscar, “ son of 
the times of old ! My soul sighs for Hidallan ; 
he fell in the days of his youth. He flies on the 
blast of the desart; his wandering is in a foreign 
land. Sons of the echoing Morven ! draw near 
to the foes of Fingal : Send the night away in 
songs; watch the strength of Caros. Oscar goes 

to he people of other times; to the ſhades of si- 
lent Ardven : where his fathers sit dim in their 
clouds, and behold the future war. And art 
thou there, Hidallan, like a half. extinguiſhed me- 
teor ? Come to my sight, in thy sorrow, chief 
of the winding Balya ! 

The heroes move with their songs. Oscar 
Nowly ascends the hill. The meteors- of night 
set on the heath before him. A distant torrent 
faintly roars. Unfrequent blasts ruſh through 
aged oaks. The half-enlightened moon sinks 
dim and red behind her hill. Feeble voices are 
heard on the heath. Oscar drew his sword! 
Come,“ said the hero, O ye ghosts of 
my fathers! ye that fought against the kings of 
the world! Tell me the deeds of future times; 
and your converse in your caves z when you 
talk together, and behold your sons in the ficlds 
of the brave ” | 

Trenmor,came from his hill, at the voice of 
his mighty son. A cloud, like the steed of the 
stranger, supported his airy limbs His robe is 
of. the mist of Lano, that brings death to the 
people. His sword is a green meteor: halſ-ex- 
tinguiſned. His face is without form, and dark. 
He sighed thrice over the hero: thrice the winds 
of night roared around ! Many were his words 
to Oscar ; but they only came by halves to our 
ears: they were dark as the tales of other times, 
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before the light of the song arose. He flowly 
-vaniſhed, like a mist that melts on the sunn 
hill. It was then, O daughter of 'Toscar | my 
son began first to be sad. He foresaw the fall 
of his race. At times he was thoughtful and 
dark; like the sun when he carries a cloud on 
his face, but again he looks forth from his dark- 
neſs, on the green hills of Cona. | 
Oscar paſsed the night among his fathers, grey 
morning met him on Carun's banks. A green vale 
surrounded a tomb which arose in the times of 
old. Little hills lift their head at a distance; and 
stretch their old trees to the wind. The warriors 
of Caros sat there, for they had passed the stream 
by night. They appeared, like the trunks of 
aged pines, to the pale light of the morning. 
Oscar stood at the tomb, and raised thrice his 
terrible voice. The rocking hills echoed around; 
the starting roes bounded away: And the trem- 1 
bling ghosts of the dead fled, ſhrieking on their 14 
clouds. So terrible was the voice of my son, | 
when he called his friends! It 
A thousand spears arose around; the people of 99 

Caros rose. Why daughter of Toscar, why that | 2? 
tear? My son, though alone, is brave. Oscar "WY 
is like a beam of the ſky; he turns around and 

the people fall. His hand is the arm of a ghost, 

when he stretches it from a cloud; the rest of his 

thin form is unseen; but the people die in the 

vale! My son beheld the . of the foe ; 

he stood in the silent darkneſs of his strength. 

% Am I alone, said Oscar, © in the midst of a 

thousand foes ? Many a spear is there! Many a 

darkly-rolling eye! Shall I fly to Ardven? But 

did my fathers ever fl, The mark of their arm 

is in a thousand battles. Oscar too ſhall be re- 

nowned ! Come, ye dim ghosts of my fathers, . 

and behold my. deeds in war I may fall; but I* 


will be renowned like the race of the echoing 
Vol. I. E 
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Morven.” He stood, growing in his place, like 
a flood in a narrow vale ! The battle came, but 
they ſell : Bloody was the sword of Oscar: 

The noise-rEached his people at Crona; they 
came like a hundred streams. The warriors of 
Caros fled ; Oscar remained like a rock left by the 
ebbing seca. Now dark and deep, with all his 
zteeds, Caros rolled his might along: The little 
streams are lost in his course; the earth is rock. 
ing round. Battle spreads from wing to wing: 
Ten thousand swords gleam at once in the ſky. 
But why thould Oſsian sing of battles ? For never 
more ſhall my steel ſhine in war. I remember 
the days of my youth with grief; when feel the 
weakneſs of my arm. Happy are they who fell 
in their youth, or in the midst of their renown | 
They have not beheld the tombs of their friends 
or failed to bend the bow of theic strength. Hap- 
Py art thou, O Oscar, in the midst of thy ruih- 
ing blast. Thou often goest to the fields of thy 
fame, where Caros fled from thy lifted sword. 

Darkneſs comes on my soul, O fair daughter 
of Toscar: 1 behold not the form of my son at 
Carun; nor the ſigure of Oscar on Crona. The 
rustling winds have carried him far away; and 
the heart of his father is sad. But lead me, O 
Malvina ! to the sound of my woods; to the roar 
of my mountain streams. Let the chace be heard 
on Cona; let me think on the days of other years. 
And bring me the harp, O maid! that I may 
touch it, when the light of my soul ſhall arise. 
Be thou near, to learn the song; future times 
ſhall hear of me | The sons of the feeble hereaf- 
ter will lift the voice on Cona; and, locking up 
to the rocks, say, Here Oſsian dwelt.” They 
ſhall admire the chiefs of old, the race that are 
no more! while we ride on our clouds, Malvina 
on the wings of the roaring winds. Our voices 
ſhall he heard, at times, in the desart; we ſhall 
sing on the breeze of the rack, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Reflections on the poet's youth, An aportrophe to Selma, Orcar 
obtains leave to go to Inis-thona, an ifland of Scandinavia. The 
mournful ztory of Argon and Ruro, the two ont of the ling of 

_ Jniz-thons. Oar revenges their death, and returns in triumph 
to Selma, A zoliloguy by the poet bimself. 
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Ou youth is like the dream of the hunter on 
the hill of heath. He ſleeps in the mild beams 
of the sun; he awakes amidst a storm; the red 
l;ghtning ſhes around: Trees ſhake their heads 
to the wind! He looks back with joy, on the 
day of the sun; and the pleasant dreams of his 
rest! When ſhall Ofsian's youth return? When 
his ear delight in the sound of arms? When 
ſhall I, like Oscar, travel in the light of my 
steel? Come, with your streams, ye hills of 
Cona |! listen to the voice of Ofsian. The son 
rises, like the sun in my soul. 1 feel the joys 
of other times ! | 

I behold thy towers, O Selma ! The oaks of 
thy ſhaded wall: Thy streams sound in my ear 
thy heroes gather * Fingal tits in the 
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midst. He leans on the ſhield of Trenmor : His 
spear stands against the wall; he listens to the 
song of his bards. The deeds of his arm are 
heard ; the actions of the king in his youth ! 
Oscar had returned from the chace, and heard 
the hero's praise. He took the ſhield of Bran- 
no“ from the wall; his eyes were filled with 
tears. Red was the cheek of youth. His voice 
was trembling, low. My spear ſhook its bright 
head in his hand: He spoke to Morven's king. 

„ Fingal ! thou king of heroes! Oſsian, next 
to him in war ! Ye have fought in your youth ; 
your names are renowned in song. Oscar is like 
the mist of Cona; I appear and I vanilh away. 
The bard will not know my name. The hunter 
will not search in the heath for my tomb. Let 
me fight, O heroes, in the battles of Inis-Thona. 
Distant is the land of my war! Ye ſhall not hear 
of Oscar's fall! Some bard may find me there; 
some bard may give my name to song. The 
daughter of the stranger shall see my tomb, and 
weep over the youth that came from afar. The 
bard ſhall say, at the feast, “ hear the song of 
Oscar from the distant land!“ | 

« Oscar,” replied the king of Morven, © thou 
ſhalt fight, son of my fame! Prepare my dark- be- 
somed {ſhip to carry my hero to Inis- Thona, Son 
of my son, regard our fame; thou art of the race 
of renown ! Let not the children of strangers say, 
feeble are the sons of Morven ! Be thou, in bat- 
tle, a roaring storm: Mild as the evening sun 
in peace! Tell, Oscar, to Inis-Thona's king, that 
Fingal remembers his youth; when we strove in 
the combat together, in the days of Agandecca.“ 


— — — - — — 


* This is Branno, the father of Everallin, and grandfather 
to Oscar; he was of Iriſh extraction, and lord of the country 
round the lake of Lego. His great actions are handed down 
by tradition, and his hospitality has passed into a proverb, 
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They lifted up the sounding sail; the wind 
whistled through the thongs + of their masts: 
Waves laſh the 00zy rocks: The strength of ocean 
roars. My $on beheld, from the wave, the land 
of groves. He ruſhed into Runa's sounding 
bay, and sent his sword to Annir of spears. 
The grey-haired hero rose, when he saw the 
sword of Fingal. Her eyes were full of tears; he 
remembered his battles in youth. Twice had 
they lifted the spear, before the lovely Agandec- 
ca: Heroes stood far distant, as if two spirits- 
were striving in winds. 

„ But now,” began the king, “ I am old; the 
sword lies useleſs in my hall. Thou, who art of 
Morven's race] Annir has seen the battle of 
spears; but now he is pale and withered, like the 
oak of Lano. I have no son to meet thee with 
Joy, to bring thee to the halls of his fathers. Ar- 
gon is pale in the tomb, and Ruro is no more. 
My daughter is in the hall of strangers : She 
longs to behold my tomb. Her spouse ſhakes 
ten thousand spears; he comes tf a cloud of 
death from Lano. Come, to ſhare the feast of 
Annir, son of echoing Morven.” 

Three days they feasted together; on the 
fourth, Annir heard the name of Oscar. They 
rejoiced in the ſhell 9 They pursued the boars 


+ Leather thongs were uzed among the Celtic nations in- 
stead of ropes. 

1 Cormalo had resolved on a war against his father-in- 
law Annir king of Ins-thona, in order to deprive him of his 
kingdom: The injustice of his designs was so much resented 
by Fingal, that he sent his grandson, Oscar, to the aſsistance 
of Annir. Both armies came.soon to a battle, in which the 
conduct and valour of Oscar obtained a complete victory, An 
end was put to the war by the death of Cormalo, who fell in 
u single combat, by Oxcar's hand. Thus is the story deliver- 
ed down by tradition; though the poet, to raise the cha- 
racter of his son, makes Oscar himself propose the expedition. 

| To rejoice in the ſbell, is a phrase for feasting sumptuously, 
and drinking frecly. 

E 3 
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of Runa. Beside the fount of moſsy stones, the 
weary heroes rest. The tear steals in secret from 
Annir : He brake the rising sigh. © Here darkly 
rest,“ the hero said, the children of my youth. 
This stone is the tomb of Ruro ; that tree sounds 
over the grave of Argon. Do ye hear my voice, 
O my sons, within your narrow house? Or do ye 
speak in these rustling leaves, when the winds 
of the desart rise?“ | 

“King of Inis-thona,” said Oscar, “ how fell 
the children of youth? The wild boar ruſhes 
over their tombs, but he does not disturb their 
repose. They pursue deer*formed of clouds, and 
bend their airy bow. They still love the sport of 
their cee ; and mount the wind with joy.“ 

« Cormalo,” replied the king, is a chief of 
ten thousand spears. He dwells at the waters of 
Lano t, which send forth the vapour of death. 
He came to Runa's echoing halls, and sought the 
honour of the spear T. The youth was lovely as 
the first beam of the sun; few were they who 
could meet him in fight! My heroes yielded to 
Cormalo : My daughter was seized in his love. 
Argon and Ruro returned from the chace; the 
tears of their pride descend: They roll their silent 
eyes on Runa's heroes, who had yielded to astran- 
ger. Three days they feasted with Cormalo : On 
the fourth young S__ fought. But who could 
fight with Argon! Cormala is overcome. His 


*The notion of Oſsian concerning the state of the deceas- 
ed was the same with that of the ancient Grecks and Romans. 
They imagined that the souls pursued, in their separate state, 
the employments and pleasures of their former lie. 

t Lano was a lake of Scandinavia, remarkable, in the days 
of Olzian, for emitting a pestilential vapour in autumn, And 
thou, O valiant Duchomar ] like the miit of marſby Lano : when it 
«ail; over the plains of autumn, and brings death to the Bort. 

FinNGAL, B. . 

+ By the honour of the pear, is meant the tournament prac- 

tised among the ancient nor thren nations. . 
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heart swelled with the grief of pride; he resolv- 
ed in secret to behold the death of my sons. 
They went to the hills of Runa : 'They pursued 
the dark-brown hinds. The arrow of Cormalo 
flew in secret; my children fell in, blood. He 
came to the maid of his love; to Inis thona's 
long-haired maid. They fled over the desart. 
Annir remained alone. Night came on and day 


appeared : Nor Argon's voice, nor Ruro's came. 


At lengrh their much-loved dog was seen; the 
fleet and bounding Runar. He came into the 
hall and howled; and seemed to look towards 
the place of their fall, We followed him : We 
found them here : We laid them by this moſsy 
stream. This is the haunt of Annir, when the 
ehace of the hinds is past. I bend likethe trunk 
of an aged oak; my tears for ever flow.“ 


« O Ronnan,” said the rising Oscar, Ogar 
king of spears ! call my heroes to my side, the 


sons of streamy Morven. To- day we go to La- 
no's water, that sends forth the vapour of death. 
Cormalo will not long rejoice : Death is often at 
the point of our swords !” 

They came over the desart like stormy clouds, 
when the 


edges are tinged with lightning; the echoing 
ny forsee the storm! The horn of Oscar's 

attle is heard; Lano shook over all its waves. 
The children of the lake convened around the 


sounding shield of Cormalo. Oscar fought, as 


he was wont in war. Cormalo fell beneath his 
sword; The sons of dismal Lano fled to their se- 
eret vales : Oſcar brought the daughter of Inis- 
thona to Annir's echoing halls. The face of age 
is bright with joy ; he blest the king of ſword ! 
How great was the joy of Ossian, when he be- 
held the distant sail of his son! It was like a cloud 
of. light that rises in the east, when the traveller 
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is sad in a land unknown; and dismal night, wich 
her ghosts, is siting around in ſhades! We 
brought him with songs, to Selma's halls. Fin- 
gal spread the feast of ſhells. A thousand bards 
raised the name of Oscar: Morven answered to 
the sound. The daughter of Toscar was there; 
her voice was like the harp; when the distant 
sound comes, in the evening, on the soft · rustling 
breeze of the vale | 

O ny me, ye that see the light, near some rock 
of my hills: Let the thick hazels be around; let 
the rustling oak be near. Green be the place of 
my rest; let the sound of the distant torrent be 
heard. Daughter of Toscar, take the harp, and 
raise the lovely song of Selma; that fleep may o- 
vertake my soul in the midst of joy; that the 
dreams of my youth may return, and the days of 
the mighty Fingal. Selma ! I behold thy tow- 
ers, thy trees, thy ſhaded wall! | see the heroes 
of Morven ; | hear the song of bards ! Oscar lifts 
the sword of Cormalo; a thousand youths admire 
its studded thongs. They look with wonder on 
my son; they admire the strength of his arm. 
They mark the joy of his father's eyes; they long 
for an equal fame. And ye ſhall have your fame, 
O sons of «treamy Morven! My goul is often 
brightened with song; I remember the ſriends 
of my youth. But fleep descends, in the sound 
of the harp ! Pleasant dreams begin to rise ! Ye 
sons of the chace stand far distant, nor disturb 
my rest. [he bard of other times holds dis- 
course with his fathers, the chiefs of the days of 
old! Sons of the chace stand far distant! Dis- 
turb not the dreams of Oſsian! 


—ͤ — — 


THE 
BATTLE OF LORA: 
1 
POEM. 


THE' ARGUMENT. 


Fingal, on his return from Ireland, after he bad expelled Swaran 
from that kingdom, made a feat to all bis heroes ; he forget to in- 
vite Ma-ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs who had not been along with 
bim in bis expedition. They retented bis neglect ; and went over 
to Erragon ling of Sora, a country of Scandinavia, the declared 
enemy of Fingal. The valour of Aldo oon gained him à great re- 
putation in Sora: And Lorma, the beautiful wife Erragor, 
fell in love with bim. He found means to ezeape with ber, and 
to come to Fingal, who retided then in Selma on the weatern coast. 
Erragon invaded Scot! und, and was flain in battle by Gaul the ven 
of Morni, after be bad rejected terms of peace offered bim by Fin- 
gal. In this war Aldo fell, in a single combat, by the bands of 
Lis rival, Erragon, and the unfortunate Lorma afterward: died 


of grief. 


Bon of the distant land, who dwellest in the 
secret cell! Do | hear the ſound of thy grove ? 
Or is it thy voice of songs? The torrent was loud 
in my ear; but I heard a tuneſul voice Dot 
thou praise the chiefs of thy land; or the ſpirits * 
of the wind? But, lonely dweller of rocks! look 
thou on that heathy plain: Thou seest green 


— 


Alluding to the religious hymn of the Culdces, 
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tombs, with their rank whistling graſs ; with their 
stones of moſsly heads. Thou seest them, son 
of the rock, but Oſsian's eyes have failed. 

A mountain-stream comes roaring down, and 
sends its waters round a green hill, Four moſsy. 
stones, in the midst of withered graſs, rear their 
heads on the top. Two trees, which the storms 
have bent, spread their whistling branches. a- 
round. This is thy dwelling, Erragon +; this 
thy narrow house : 'The sound of thy ſhells have 
been long forgot in Sora, Thy ſhield is become 
dark in thy hall. Erragon, king of ſhips ! Chief 
of distant Sora] How hast thou fallen on our 
mountains? How is the mighty low? Son of 
the secret cell! dost thou delight in songs? hear 
the battle of Lora. The sound of its steel is long 
since past. So thunder on the darkened hill roars 
and is no more. The son returns with his silent 
beams. The glittering rocks, and green heads 
of the mountains smile. 

The bay of Cona received our ſhips“ from E- 
rin's rolling waves. Our white ſheets hung loose 
to the masts. 'The boisterous winds roared be- 
hind the groves of Morven.. The horn of the 
king is sounded; the deer start from their rocks. 
Our arrows flew in the woods. The feast of the 
hill is spread. Our joy was great on our rocks, 
for the fall of the terrible Swaran. Two heroes 
were forgot at our feast. The rage of their bo- 
soms burned. They rolled their red eyes in se- 
cret. The sigh bursts from their breasts.. They 
were seen to talk together, and to throw their 
spears on earth. They were two dark clouds, in 
the midst of our joy; like pillars of mist on the 


+ Erragon, or Ferg-thonn, 1 the rage of the wave: x. 

obably a poctical name given him by Oſeian himself; for 
pe goes by the name of Annir in tradition, 

* This was at Fingal's return from his war against Swaran. 
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eettled sea. They glitter to the sun, but the ma- 
riners fear a storm. 

&« Raise my white sails,“ said Ma-ronnan, 
6 raise them to the winds of the west. Let us 
ruſh, O Aldo ! through the foam of the nor- 
thern wave. We are forgot at the feat: But 
our arms have been red in blood. Let us leave 
the hills of Fingal, and serve the king of Sora. 
His countenance is herce. War darkens around 


his spear. Let us be renowned, O Aldo, in the 


battles of other lands!“ 

They took their swords, their ſhields of thongs. 
They ruſhed to Lumar's resounding bay. They 
came to Sora's haughty king, the chief of bound - 
ing steeds. Erragon had returned from the chace. 
His spear was red in blood, He bent his dark 
face to the ground; and whistled as he went. 
He took the strangeis to his feasts : They fought 
and conquered in his wars, 

Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora's 
loſty walls. From her tower looked the spouse 
of Erragon, the humid, rolling eyes of Lorma. 
Her yellow hair flies on the wind of ocean. Her 
white breast heaves, like snow on heath ; when 


the gentle winds arise, and flowly move it in the 


light. She ſaw young Aldo, like the beam of 
Sora's setting sun. Her soft heart sighed. Tears 
filled her eyes. Her white arm supported her 
head. Three days she sat within the hall, and 
eovered her grief with joy. On the fourth the 
fled with the hero along the troubled sea. They 
came to Cona's moſsy towers, to Fingal king of 
ars. 

Aldo of the heart of pride! said Fingal 
rising in wrath : “ Shall I defend thee from the 
rage of Sora's injured king? Who will now re- 
ceive my people into their halls ? Who will give 
the ſcast of * Since Aldo, of the Urtle 

E 6 
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soul, has dishonoured my name in Sora? Go to 
thy hills, thou feeble hand! Go: Hide thee in 
thy caves. Mournful is the battle we must fight 
with Sora% gloomy king. Spirits of the noble 
Trenmor ! When will Fingal cease to fight? I 
was born in the midst of battles *, and my steps 
must move in blood to the tomb. But my hand 
did not injure the weak, my steel did not touch 
the feeble in arms. I behold thy tempests, O 
Morven !. which will overturn my halls; when 
my children are dead in battle, and none remains 
to dwell in Selma. Then will the feeble come, 
but they will not know my tomb. My renown 
is only in song. My deeds ſhall be as a dream 
to future times !” | 

His people gathered around Erragon, as the 
storms round the ghost of night; when he calls 
them, from the top of Morven, and prepares to 
pour them on the land of the stranger. He came 
to the ſhore of Cona He sent his bard to the 
king; to demand the combat of thousands; or 
the land of many hills | Fingal sat in his hall with 
the friends of his youth around him. The young 
heroes were at the chu ce, far distant in the de- 
sart. The grey-haired chiefs talked of other 
times ; of the actions of their youth ; when the 
aged Nartmor + came, the chief of streamy Lora. 

« [his is no time,” said Nartmor, “ to hear 
the songs of other years: Erragon frowns on the 
coast, and lifts ten thousand swords. Gloomy is 
the king among his chiefs ! He is like the dark- 
ened moon, amidst the meteors of night; when 
they sail along her ſkirts, and give the light that 


== 


* Comhal the father of Fingal was ſlain in battle, against 
the tribe of Morni, the very day that Fingal was born; +0 


that he may, with propricty, be said to have been born in the 
dit of battles. | 


+ Neart-mor, great ;trength, Lora, nbi. 
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has failed oer her orb Come, said Fingal, 
« from thy hall, come daughter of my love: 
Come from thy hall, Bosmina *, maid of streamy 
Morven ! Nartmor, take the steeds of the stran- 
gers. Attend the daughter of Fingal ! Let her 
bid the king of Sora to our feast, to Selma's 
ſhaded wall. Offer him, O Bosmina ! the peace 
of heroes, and the wealth of generous Aldo. Our 
8 are far distant. Age is on our trembling 
ands“ | 

She came to the host of Erragon, like a beam 
of light to a cloud. In her right hand was seen 
a sparkling ſkell. In her left an arrow of gold; 
'The first, the joyful mark of peace ! The latter, 
the sign of war. Erragon brightened in her pre- 
sence as a rock, before the sudden beams of the 
sun; when they iſsue from a broken cloud, di- 
vided by the roaring wind! 

“ Son of the distant Sora,” began the mildly 
blushing maid, “ come to the feast of Morven's 
king, to Selma's ſhaded walls. Take the peace 
of heroes, O warrior! Let the dark sword rest 
by thy side. Choosest thou the wealth of kings? 
Then hear the words of generous Aldo. He 
gives to Erragon an hundred steeds, the children 
of the rein: An hundred maids from distant lands: 
An hundred hawks with fluttering. wing, that fly 
acroſs the ſky. An hundred Þ+ girdles ſhall also 
be thine, to bind high bosomed maids. The 


* Bos mhina, oft and tender band. She was the youngest of 
Fingal's children. | | 
I banctified girdles, till very lately, were kept in many 
families in the north of Scotland; they were bound about 
women in labour, and were supposed to alleviate their pains, 
and to accelerate the birth They were impreſsed with se ve- 
ral mystical figures, and the ceremony of binding them about 
the woman's waist was accompanied with words and gestures, 


Which ſhewed the custom to have come originally from the 
Druids, 
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friends of the births of heroes. The cure of the 


sons of toil, Ten ſhells studded with gems ſhall 
ſhine in Sora's towers: The bright water trembles 
on their stars, and seems to be sparkling wine. 
They gladdened once the kings of the world +, 
in the midst of their echoing halls. These, O 
hero ! ſhall be thine; or thy white-bosomed 
spouse. Lorma ſhall roll her bright eyes in thy 
halls ; though Fingal loves the generovs Aldo: 
Fingal ! who never injured a hero, though his 
arm is strong!“ 


t Soft voice of Cona !” replied the king, tell 


him he spreads his feast in vain. Let Fingal 
pour his spoils around me. Let him bend be- 
neath my power. Let him give me the swords 
of his fathers ; the ſhields of other times; that 
my children may behold them in my halls, and 


say,“ These are the arms of Fingal.” © Never 


ſhall they behold them in thy halls !”” said the 
rising pride of the maid. They are in the 
hands of heroes, who never yielded in war. 
King of echoing Sora! the storm is gathering on 
our Fülle Dost thou not foresee the ſall of thy 
people, son of the distant land?“ 

She came to Selma's silent halls. The king 
beheld her down- cast eyes. He rose from his 
place, in his strength. He ſhook his aged locks. 
He took the sounding mail of Trenmor. The 
dark-brown ſhield of his fathers. Darkneſs fill- 
ed Selma's hall, when he stretched his hand to 
his spear : The ghosts of thousands were near, 


and foresaw the death of the people. Terrible 


Joy rose in the face of the aged heroes. They 

ruſhed to meet the foe. Their thoughts are on 

the deeds of other years; and on the fame that 

rises from death! | | 

—— — 93 
The Roman empcrors. 
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Now at Trathal's ancient tomb the dogs of the 
chace appeared. Fingal knew that his young 
heroes followed. He —. in the midst of his 
course. Oscar appeared the first; then Morni's 
son, and Nem's race. Fercuth “ ſhewed his 
gloomy form. Dermid spread his dark hair on 
wind. Oſsian came the last. I hummed the 
song of other times. My spear supported my 
steps over the little streams. My thoughts were 
of mighty men. Fingal struck his boſsy ſhield; 
and gave the dismal sign of war. A thousand 
swords at once unſheathed, gleam on the waving 
heath. Three grey: haired sons of song, raise the 
tuneful, mournful voice. Deep and dark with. 
sounding steps, we rufh, a gloomy ridge, along: 
Like the ſhower of a storm, when it pours on a 
narrow vale. 

The king of Morven sat on his hill. The ſun- 


beam of battle flew on the wind. The friends 


of his youth are near, with all their waving locks 
of age. Joy rose in the hero's eyes when he 
beheld his sons in war: When he saw us amidst 


the lightning of swords, mindful of the deeds 


of our fathers. Erragon came on, m his strength, 
like the roar of a winter stream. The battle 
falls around his steps: Death dimly talks along 
by his side | 

© Who comes,” said Fingal, © like the bound- 
ing roe, like the hart of echoing Cona? His 
ſhield glitters on his side. The —＋ of his ar- 
mour is mournful. He meets with Erragon in 
the strife | Behold the battle of the chiefs? It is 
like the contending of ghosts in a gloomy storm. 
But fallest thou, son of the hill, and is thy white 
bosom stained with blood? Weep, unhappy 


A 
* Fear-cuth, the tame with Fergus, the tan of the word, or. 
a commander of an army. 2 
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Lorma, Aldo is no more!” The king took the 


spear of his strength. He was sad for the fall of 
Aldo. He bent his deathful eyes on the foe : 
But Gaul met the king of Sora. Who can relate 
oy fight of the chiefs? The mighty stranger 
ell! | | 

Sons of Cona!” Fingal cried aloud, “stop 
the hand of death. Mighty was he that is low. 
Much is he mourned in Sora! The stranger 
will come towards his hall, and wonder why it 
is so silent. The king is fallen, O stranger. 
The joy of his house is ceased. Listen to the 
sound of his woods. Perhaps his ghost is mur- 
muring there! But he is far distant, on Morven, 
beneath the sword of a foreign foe.“ Such were 
the words of Fingal, when the bard raised the 
song of peace We stopped our uplifted swords. 
We s$pared the feeble foe. We laid Erragon in 
a tomb. I raised the voice of grief. The clouds 
of night came rolling down. The ghost of Erra- 
gon appeared to some. His face was cloudy and 
dark; an half. formed sigh is in his breast.“ Blest 
be thy soul, O king of Sora! Thine arm was 
terrible in war !” 

Lorma sat in Aldo's hall. She sat at the 
light of a flaming oak. The night came down, 
but he did not return The soul of Lorma is 
gad! © What detains thee, hunter of Cona ? 
Thou didst promise to return. Has the deer 
been distant far? Do the dark winds sigh round 
thee, on the heath? I am in the land of stran- 
gers, who is my friend, but Aldo? Come from 
thy sounding hills, O my best beloved!“ 

Her eyes are turned toward the gate. She 
listens to the rustling blast. She thinks it is Aldo's 
tread. Joy rises in her face! But sorrow returns 
again, like a thin cloud on the moon. © Wilt 
thou not return, my love? Let me bchold the 
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face of the hill. The moon is in the east. Calm 
and bright is the breast of the lake ! When ſhall 
I behold his dogs, returning from the chace ? 
When ſhall I hear his voice, loud and distant on 
the wind? Come from thy sounding hills, hunter 
of woody Cona!“ His thin ghost appeared, on 
a rock, like a watery beam of feeble light; when 
the moon ruſhes sudden from between two 
clouds, and the midnight ſhower is on the field : 
She followed the empty form over the heath. 
She knew that her hero fell. I heard her ap- 
proaching cries on the wind, like the mournful 
voice of the breeze, when it sighs on the graſs 
of the cave | 

She came, She found her hero! Her voice 
was heard no more. Silent ſhe rolled her eyes. 
She was pale, and wildly sad! Few were her 
days on Cona. She sunk into the tomb. Fin- 
gal commanded his bards ; they sung over the 
death of Lorma. The daughters of Morven 
mourned her, for one day in the year, when the 
dark winds of autumn returned ! 

Son of the distant land“! Thou dwellest in 


the field of fame! O let thy song arise, at times, 


in praise of those who fell. Let their thin ghosts 
rejoice around thec; and the soul of Lorma 
come on a fecble beam : When thou liest down 
to rest, and the moon looks into thy cave. Then 
ſhalt thou see her lovely; but the tear it still on 
her cheek ! 


— — 


* The poct addreſees himself to the Culdee. 

+ Bc thou on a moon-beam, O Morna, near the window 
of my rest; when my thoughts are of peace ; and the din of 
arms is past. FixGaL, B. I. 
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CONLATH AND CUTHONA : 


A 


POEM. 


TC —Añ— —— ————————— ___—_ 


ARGUMENT. 


Conlath tua the youngeit of Morni's cons, and brother to the cele» 
brated Gaul. He was in love with Cutbona the daughter of 
Rumar, when Tescar, the won of Kin feng, accompanied by Fer- 
cuth bis friend, arrived from Ireland, at Mora, where Conlath 
dwelt, He was bospitubly received, and, according to the custom 
of the times, fearted three days with Conlath- On the fourth be 
ret gail, and coating the ifland of waves, one of the Hebrides, be 
1aw Cuthona hunting, fell in love with ber, and carried ber a- 
way, by force, in his ſhip. He was forced, by itreſs of weather, 
into 1-thona, a desart izle. In the mean time Conlath, bearing of 
the rape, railed after bim, and found him on the point of failing 
for the coat of Ireland. They fought ; and they and their fol- 
lowers fell by mutual wounds, Cathona did not long nurvive ; 
for foe ditd of grief the third day after. Fingal, bearing of their 
unfortunate death, tent Stormal the zon of Moran to bury them, 
but forgot to tend a bard to ring the funeral rong over their tombs. 
The ghoit of Cunlath comes, long after, to Ofiian, to intreat bia 
to tran:mit, to porterity, bis and Cutbona's fame. For it was the 
opinion of the times, L e eee woes HON 
lill their elegies were composed by a bard, 


Di not Oſsian hear a voice ? or is it the 
sound of days that are no more? Often does the 
memory of former times come, like the evening 
sun, on my soul. The noise of the chace is re- 
newed. In thought, 1 lift the spear. But Of- 
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sian did hear a voice! Who art thou, son of 
night? The children of the feeble are aſleep- 
The midnight wind is in my hall. Perhaps it is 
the ſhield of Fingal that echoes to the blast. 
It hangs in Oſsian's hall. He feels it sometimes 
with his hands. Yes! I hear thee, my friend ! 
Long has thy voice been absent from mine ear ! 
What brings thee on thy cloud, to Oſsian, son 
of generous Morni ? Are the friends of the aged 
near thee ? Where is Oscar, son of fame? He 
was often near thee, O Conlath, when the gound 
of battle arose. 

Gnosr or CoxLaTH.—Sleeps the sweet voice 
of Cona, in the midst of his rustling hall ? 
Sleeps Oſsian in his hall, and his friends with- 
out their fame? The sea rolls round dark 
I-thona “. Our tombs are not seen on our iſle, 
How long ſhall our fame be unheard, son of re- 
sounding Selma ? | 

Oss1an. O that mine eyes could behold thee - 
Thou sittest, dim on thy cloud! Art thou like 
the mist of Lano? An half-extinguiſhed meteor 


of fire ? Of what are the ſkirts of thy robe ? Of 
what is thine airy bow ? He is gone on his blast 


like the ſhade of a wandering cloud Come from 
thy wall, O harp ! Let me hear thy ound Let 
the light of memory rise on Ithon+. Let me be- 
hold again my friends! And Ofsian does behold 
his friends, on the dark-blue iſle. The cave of 
Thona appears, with its moſsy rocks and bending 
trees. A stream roars at its mouth. Toscar 
bends over its course. Fercuth is sad by his side. 
Cuthona Þ sits at a distance, and weeps. Does 


= gmmm_m__Cz________—__—_—_—_—__—___— 
 * I-thonn, und of waver, one of the uninhabited western 
iſles 


ricd away by force. 


+ -Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, whom Toxcar had car- a 
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the wind of the waves deceive me? Or do I hear 
them speak? 

Toscar. The night was stormy. From their 
hills the groaning oaks came down. The sea 
darkly-tumbled beneath the blast. The roaring 
waves climbed against our rocks. The lightning 
came often and thowed the blasted fern. Fer- 
cuth ! I saw the ghost who embroiled the night . 
Silent he stood, on that bank. His robe of mist 
flew on the wind. I could behold his tears. An 
aged man he seemed, and full of thought? 

FerRcuTH. It was thy father, O Toscar. He 
foresees some death among his race. Such was 
his appearance on Cromla, before the great Ma- 
ronnan “ fell. Erin of hills of graſs ! how plea- 
sant are thy vales? Silence is near thy blue 
streams. The sun is on thy fields. Soft is the 
sound of the harp in Selamaf. Lovely the cr 
of the hunter on Cromla. But we are in dark 
Ithona, surrounded by the storm. The billows 
lift their white heads above our rocks. We 
tremble amidst the night. 

Tosca. Whither is the soul of battle fled, 
Fercuth with locks of age? I have seen thee un- 
daunted in danger: Ihine eyes burning with jo 
in the fight. Whither is the soul of battle fled ? 
Our fathers never feared. Go: View the set- 
tling sea: The stormy wind is laid. The billows 
still tremble on the deep. They seem to fear the 
blast. Go view the settling sea. Morning is grey 
on our rocks. The sun will look soon from his 


4 — ”- ” co ._—ucawaua 


+ It was long thought in the north of Scotland, that storme 
were raised by the ghosts of the decrased. This notion is still 
' entertained by the vulgar ; for they think that whirlwinds and 

sudden $qualls of wind are occasioned by vpirits, who tran 
sport themselves, in that manner, from one place to another. 
* Ma-ronnan was the brother of Loscar. 

+ Selamath, beautiful to behold, the name of Toscar's reg» 

dence, on the coast of Ulster, near the mountain Cromla. 
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cast; in all his pride of light! I lifred up my sails 
with joy, before the halls of generous Conlath, 
My course was by a desart ifle : Where Cuthona 
pursued the deer. I saw her, like that beam of 
the sun that iſsues from the cloud. Her hair 
was on her heaving breast. She bending forward 
drew the bow. er white arm seemed, behind 
Her, like the snow of Cromla. Come to my soul, 
I said, huntreſs of the desart iſle! But ſhe wastes 
her time in tears. She thinks of the generous 
Conlath. Where can J find thy peace, Cutho- 
na, lovely maid ! 

Curnona*. A distant steep bends over the 
sea, with aged trees and moſsy rocks. The billow 
rolls at its feet. In its side is the dwelling of 
roes, The people call it Mora. "There the tow- 
ers of my love arise. There Conlath looks over 
the sea for his only love. The daughters of the 
chace returned. He beheld their downcast eyes. 
« Where is the daughter of Rumar ?” But they 
answered not, My peace dwells on Mora, son 
of the distant land : 

TosCcaR. Cuthona ſhall return to her peace: 
to the towers of generous Conlath He is the 
friend of Toscar ! I have fcasted in his halls! 
Rise, ye gentle breezes of Erin. Stretch my 
sails toward Mora's ſhores, Cuthona ſhall rest 
on Mora: But the days of Toscar must be sad. I 
ſhall sit in my cave in the field of the sun. The 
blast will rustle in my trees. I shall think it is 
Cuthona's voice. But she is distant far, in the 
halls of the mighty Conlath! 

 CuTrona. Ha! what cloud is that? It car- 
ries the ghosts of my fathers. 1 see the ſkirts of 


* Cu-thona, the mournful zound of the waves ; a poet ical name 
given her on account of her mourning to the sound of the 


waves; her name in tradition is Gorm-huil, the bus eyed maid. 
+ The grave, | 
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their robes, like grey and watery mist. When 
chall I fall, O Rumar? Sad Cuthona forsces 
her deatiz, Will not Conlath behold me, before 
I enter the narrow house + ? 

Oss1an. He shall behold thee, O maid. He 
comes along the heaving ſea. The death of 
Toscar is dark on his spear. A wound is in his 
side! He is pale at the cave of Thona. He shows 
his ghastly wound. Where art thou with t 
tears, Cuthona ? The chief of Mora dies. The 
vision grows dim on my mind. I behold the chiefs 
no more! But, O ye bards of future times, re- 
member the fall of Conlath with tears. He fell 
beſore his day. Sadneſs darkened in his hall, 
His mother looked to his shield on the wall, and 
it was bloody*. She knew that her hero fell. 
Her sorrow was heard on Mora. Art thou pale 
on thy rock, Cuthona, beside the fallen chiefs ! 
Night comes, and day returns, but none appears 
to raise their tomb. Thou frightenest the 
screaming fowls away. Thy tears Fe ever flow. 
Thou art pale as a watery cloud, that rises from 
a like ! 

The sons of green Selma came. They found 
Cuthona cold. They raised a tomb over the 
heroes. She rests at the side of Conlath ! Come 
not to my dreams, O Conlath ! Thou hast re- 
ceived thy fame. Be thy voice far distant from 
my hall; that ſleep may descend at night. O 
that I could forget my friends: Till my foot- 
steps ſhould cease to be seen! till I come among 
them with joy ! and lay my aged limbs 1a the 
narrow house! 


___TA_—__——  7.Q__cckccnwnm_T—rT— 

* It was the opinion of the times, that the arms Icit by 
the heroes at home became bloody the very instant their owu- 
<r> were killed. though at ever s great a distance. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


This poem is complete, and the mbject of it, at of mot of Ofrian's 
compositions, tragical, In the time of Combal the on of Trath» 
al, and father M the celebrated Fingal, Cleſsammor the n of 
Thaddu and brother of Morna, Fingal's mother, was driven by 
a form into the river Clyde, on the bank; of wobich atood Balelu- 
tha, a totun belonging to the Britons betxween the walls, He was 
bospitably received by Reuthamir, the principal man in the place, 
who gave him Moina his only daughter in marriage. Reuda, the 
von of Gormo, a Briton who was in love with Moina, came to 
Reuthamir's bouze, and behaved baughtily towards Cleſrammor. 
A quarrel enizued, in which Reuda wwas killed ; the Britons tube 
attended bim preſied 40 hard on Cleſcammor, that he tvas obliged to 
throw himaclf into the Clyde, and itim to bis «bij. He boizted 
tall, and the wind being favourable, bore him out to ca. He ef. 
ten endeavoured to return, and carry off his beloved Moina by 
nigh! ; but the wind continuing contrary, be was forced to deiii. 


Moina who had been left with child by ber huzbang, brought 
forth a 10n, and died toon after. — Reuthamir named the cbild Car- 
thon, i. e. the murmur of waves, from the storm which carried 
off Cleſrammor bis father, wwho was 1uppoced to have been caſl a- 
ways When Carthon tua three years old, Combal the father of 
Fingal, in one of bis expeditions again the Britons, took and 
burnt Balclutha. "Reutbamir vas lilled in the attack ; And Car- 
ton was carried rafe away by bis nurte, who fled farther inte 
the country of the Britons, Carthon, coming to man's eflate 
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wwas retolved lo revenge the fall of Balclutha on Com bal. Por ie- i 


rity, Ie tet sail, from the Clyde, and, failing on the coait of 
Mor ven, drf:ated two of Fingal's heroe, w ho came to oppoce bis 
progress. He waf, at laat, unwittingly tilled by Bis father Cleſ- 
S4mmor, in a vingle combat. This story is the foundation of the 
| prevent poem, which opens on the night preceding the death of 
Corthon, 10 that what paſied before is introduced by way of epi- 
ode. This poem is addreſied to Malvina the daughter of Toscar. 


— — 2 ——ñ—.̃ͤͤ——— nn | 


A TALE of the times of old ! The deeds of 
days of other years ! 

The murmur of thy streams, O Lora ! brings 
back the memory of the past. The sound of thy 
woods, Garmallar, is lovely in mjne ear. Dost 
thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head 
of heath ? Three aged pines bend from its face ; 
green is the narrow plain at its feet; there the 
flower of the mountain grows, and ſhakes its 
white head in the breeze. The thistle is there 
alone shedding its aged beard. Two stones, 
half sunk in the ground, show theirheads of moss. 
The deer of the mountain avoids the place, for 
he beholds a dim ghost standing there“. The 
mighty lie, O Malvina ! in the narrow plain of 
the rock. 

A Tale of the times of old! the deeds of days 
of other years ! 

Who comes from the land of strangers, with 
his thouſands around him ? the ſun-beam pours 
its bright stream before him ; his hair meets the 
wind of his hills. His face is settled from war. 
DXZEcTRSSZPpAARMMDS CTU uUﬀITTOCCCcCCICDNDDDDIDIIIIIIERRRRRRESG 


* It was the opinion of the times that-deer saw the ghosts 
of the dead. To this day, when beasts suddenly start, without 
any apparent cause, the vulgar think that they sce the spirits 
of the deccased. 
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He is calm as the evening beam that looks, from 
the cloud of the weſt, on Cona's silent vale. 
Who is it but Comhal's son“, the king of migh- 
ty deeds? He beholds his hills with joy, he bids 
a thousand voices rise.“ Ye have fled over your 
fields, ye sons of the distant land! The king of 
the world sits in his hall, and hears of his people's 
flight. He lifts his red eye of pride: He takes 


his father's sword. Ye have fled over your fields, 


sons of the distant land“ 

Such were the words of the bards, when they 
came to Selma's halls. A thousand lights from 
the stranger's land rose, in the midst of the peo- 
ple. The feast is spread around; the night pas- 
sed away in joy. Where is the noble Cleſsam- 
mor f, said the fair-haired Fingal ? Where is the 
brother of Morna, in the hour of my joy? Sullen 
and dark he paſses his days in the vale of echo- 
ing Lora: But, behold, he comes from the hill, 
like a steed in his strength, who finds his compa- 
nions in the breeze; and toſses his bright mane 
in the wind. Blest be the soul of Cleſsammor, 
why so long from Selma ? | 

r the chief, said Clefsammor, in the 
midst of his fame? Such was the renown of Com- 
hal in the battles of his youth. Often did we 
paſs over Carun to the land of the strangers : Our 
swords returned, not unſtained with hzood ; Nor 
did the kings of the world rejoice. Why do I 
remember the times of our war ? My hair 1s mix- 
ed with grey. My hand forgets to bend the bow! 
I lift a lighter spear. O that my joy would re- 
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Fingal returns here, from an expedition against the Ro- 


mans, which was celebrated by Oſsian in a poem called 265 
7 5 of Crona. . 
t Probably wax-lights ; which are often mentioned as car- 
ried, among other booty, from the Roman province. 5 
} Cleſsamb mor, avighty ＋ 
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turn, as when I first beheld the maid ; the white. 
dosomed daughter of strangers, Moina *, with 
the dark-blue eyes! | 

Tell, said the mighty Fingal, the tale of thy 
youthful days. Sorrow, like a cloud on the sun, 
ſhades the soul of Cleſsammor. Mournful are 
thy thoughts, alone, on the banks of the roaring 
Lora. Let us hear the sorrow of thy youth, and 
the darknefs of thy days ! 

« It was in the days of peace,” replied the 
great Claſsammor, “ I came in my bounding 
{hip, to Balclutha's F walls of towers. The 
winds had roared behind my sails, and Clutha's! 
streams received my dark- bosomed ſhip. Three 
days I remained in Reuthamir's halls, and saw 
his daughter that beam of light. The joy of 
the ſhell went round, and the aged hero gave the 
ſair. Her breasts were like foam on the wave, 
and her eyes like stars of light: Her hair was 
dark as the raven's wing: Her soul was generous 
and mild. My love for Maina was great: My 


heart poured forth in joy. 


« The son of a stranger came; a chief who 
loved the white-bosomed Moina. His words were 
mighty in the hall ; he often half-unſheathed his 
sword. Where, said he, is the mighty Comhal, the 
restless wanderer of the heath? Comes he, with 


— — ͤä( —— - = 
* Moina, oft in temper and percon. We find the Britiſh 


— 


name in this poem derived from the Galic, which is a proof 
that the ancient language of the whole island was one and 


the eame. 
"ps i. e. the town of Clyde, probably the Alcluth 
„ol Bede. 
4 Clutha, or Cluath, the Galic name of the river Clyde, 
the signification of the word is bending, in allusion to the 
winding course of that river. From Clutha is derived its 
Latin name, Glotta. 
J The word in the original here rendered by reitig wan- 
derer is Scuta, which is the true origin of the Scoti of the Ro- 
mans; an opprobrious name imposed by the Britons on the 
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kis host, to Balclutha, since Cleſsammor is 50 
bold ? My soul, I replied, O warrior! burns in a 
light of its own. I stand without fear in the midst 
of thousands, though the valiant are distant far. 
Stranger! thy words are mighty, for Cleſsammor 
is alone. Bat my sword trembles by my side, and 
longs to glitter in my hand. Speak no more of 
Comhal, son of the winding Clutha !” 

« The strength of his pride arose. We fought ;. 
he fell beneath my sword. The banks of Clutha 
heard his fall; a thousand spears glittered around. 
I fought : the strangers prevailed: I plunged 
into the stream of Clutha. My white sails rose 
over the waves, and I bounded on the dark-blue 
dea. Moina came to the ſhore, and rolled the 
red eye of her tears: Her loose hair flew on the 
wind; and I heard her mournful, distant cries. 
Often did I turn my ſhip; but the winds of the 
East prevailed. Nor Clutha ever since have Iseen, 
nor Moina of the dark brown hair. She fell in 
Balclutha, for I have seen her ghost. I knew her 
as ſne came through the dusky night, along the 
murmur of Lora: She was like the new moon, 
seen through the gathered mist: When the ſky 
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ae down its flaky snow, and the world is si- 
nt and dark.” 

Raise |}, ye bards, said the mighty Fingal, the 
praise of unhappy Moina. Call her ghost, with 
your songs, to our hills ; that ſhe may rest with 
the fair of Morven, the sun-beams of other days, 


= 
Caledonians, on account of the continual incursions into their 


ber 
{| The title 1 the original, is Duan na ulaoi, 
ymns ; 


i: e. The poem of the probably on account of its many 
digressions from the subje &, all which ate in a lyric measure, 
as this song of Fingal, Fingal is celebrated by the Iriſh histo- 
rians for his wisdom in making laws, his poetical genius, and 
his foreknowledge of events. O'Flaherty goes 80 far as to- 
32%, that Fipgal's laws were extant in his own time. 
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the delight of heroes of old. I have seen the 
walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate. The 
fire had resounded in the halls: And the voice 
of the people is heard no more. The stream of 
Clutha was removed from its place, by the fall 
of the walls. The thistle ſhook, there, its lonely 
head: The moſs whistled to the wind. The fox 
looked out from the windows, the rank graſs of 
the wall waved round his head. Desolate is the 
dwelling of Moina, silence is in the house of her 
fathers. Raise the song of mourning, O bards ! 
over the land of strangerts. They have but fallen 
before us: For, one day, we must fall. Why 
dost thou build the hall, son of the winged days? 
Thou lookest from thy towers to-day ; yet a few 
years, and the blast of the desart comes ; it howlg 
in thy empty, court, and whistles round thy half- 
worn ſhield. And let the blast of the desart 
come! We ſhall be renowned in our day! The 
mark of my arm ſhall be in battle; my name in 
the song of bards. Raise the song; send round 
the {hell : Let joy be heard in my hall. When 
thou, sun of heaven, ſhalt fail ! If thou ſhalt fail, 
thou mighty light ! if thy brightneſs is for a sea- 
son, like Fingal; our fame ſhall survive thy beams 

Such was the song of Fingal, in the day of his 
joy. His thousand bards leaned forward from 
their seats, to hear the voice of the king. It was 
like the music of harps on the gale of the spring. 
Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fingal ! Why had 
not Oſsian the strength of thy soul? But thou 
standest alone, my father! Who can equal the 
king of Selma? | 

The night passed away in song; morning re- 
turned in joy. The mountains ſhewed their grey 
heads; the blue face of ocean smiled. The 
white wave is seen tumbling round the distant 
rock; a mist rose, slowly, from the lake. It 
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came, in the figure of an aged man, along the 
silent plain. Its large limbs did not move in 
steps; for a ghost supported it in mid air. It 
came towards Selma's hall, and dissolved in a 
ſhower of blood. | 

The king alone beheld the sight; he foresaw 
the death of the people. He came, in silence, 
to his hall; and took his father's spear. The 
mail rattled on his breast. The heroes rose a- 
round. They looked, in silence, on each other; 
marking the eyes of Fingal. They saw battle 
in his face: The death of armies on his spear. 
A thousand ſhields, at once, are placed on their 
arms; they drew a thousand swords. The hall 
of Selma brightened around. The clang of arms 
ascends. The grey dogs howl in their place. 
No word is among the mighty chiefs. Each 
marked the eyes of the king; and half assumed 
his spear. 

Sons of Morven, begun the king, this is no 
time to fall the ſhell. The battle darkens near 
us ; death hovers over the land. Some ghost, 
the friend of Fingal, has fqrewarned us of the 
foe. The sons of the stranger come from the 
darkly-rolling sea. For, from the water, came 
the sign of Morven's gloomy danger. Let each 
assume his heavy spear, each gird on his father's 
sword. Let the dark helmet rise on every head; 
the mail pour its lightning from every side. The 
battle gathers like a storm; soon shall ye hear 
the roar of death. 

The hero moved on before his host, like a 
cloud before a ridge of green fire; when it pours 
on the sky of night, and mariners foresee a storm. 
On Cona's rising heath they stood: The white- 
bosomed maids beheld them above like a grove ; 
they foresaw the death of the youth, and looked 
towards the sca with 87 The white wave de- 
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ceived them for distant sails; the tear is on their 
cheek !. The sun rose on the sea, and we beheld 
a distant fleet, Like the mist of ocean they 
came; and porired their youth upon. the coast. 
The chief was among them, like the stag in the 
midst of the herd. His shield is studded with 
gold; stately strode the king of spears. He 
h towards Selma; his thousands moved be- 
lind. | | 
Go, with a song of peace, said Fingal; go 
Ullin, to the king of swords. Tell him that we 
are mighty in war; that the ghosts of our foes 
are many. But renowned are they who have 
feasted in my halls ! They ſhew the arms * of my 
fathers in a foreign land: The sons of the stran- 
gers wonder, and bleſs the friends of Morven's: 
race; for our names have been heard afar : The 
meg of the world ſhook in the midst of their 
Ost. | 
| Ullin went with his song. Fingal rested on 
his spear: He sa the mighty foe in his armour: 
He blest the stranger's son. How stately art 
thou, son of the sea!“ said the king of woody 
Morven. Thy sword is a beam of fire by thy 
side: thy spear is a pine that dehes the storm. 
The varied face of the moon is not broader than 
thy ſhield. Ruddy is thy face of youth ! Soft 
the ringlets of thy hair! But this tree may fall; 
and his memory be forgot. The daughter of the 
stranger will be sad, looking to the rolling sea. 
The children will say,“ We see a ſhip; perhaps 
it is the king of Balclutha.“ The tear starts from 
their mother's eye. Her thoughts are of him 
who fleeps in Morven *” | 


— ſ—.ä— * — 
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+ It was a custom among the ancient Scots, to exchange 
arms with their guests; and those arms were preserved long 
in the different families, as monuments of the ſriendſhip which 
subꝛisted between their ancestors, 
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Such were the words of the king, when Ullin 
came to the mighty Carthon; he threw down 
the spear before him; he raised the song of 
peace. Come to the feast of Fingal, Carthon, 
from the rolling sea! Partake of the feast of the 
king, or lift the spear of war! The ghosts of our 
foes are many; but renowned are the friends of 
Morven ! Behold that field, O Carthon; many 
a green hill rises there, with moſsy stones and. 


rustling graſs; these are the tombs of Fingal's . 


foes; the sons of the rolling sea!“ 

Dost thou speak to the weak in arms!“ said 
Carthon, © bard of the woody Morven ? Is my 
face pale for fear, son of the peaceful song? Why 
then dost thou think to darken my soul with the 
tales of those who fell? My arm has fought in 
battle; my renown is known afar. Go to the 
feeble in arms, bid them yield to Fingal. Have 
not I seen the fallen Balclutha ? And ſhall I feast 


with Comhal's son? Comhal ! who threw his 


fire in the midst of my father's hall! IT was 
young, and knew not the cause why the virgins 
wept. The columns of smoke pleased mine eye, 
when they rose above my walls! I often look- 
ed back with gladneſs, when my friends fled a- 
long the hill. But when the years of my youth 
came on, I beheld the moſs of my fallen walls : 
My sigh arose with the morning, and my tears de- 
scended with night. Shall I not fight, I said to 
my soul, against the children of my foes? And 
T will fight, O bard ! I feel the strength of my 
soul.“ | 

His people gathered around the hero, and drew 
at once their ſhining swords. He stands, in the 
midst, like a pillar of fire ; the tear half-starting 
from his eye; for he thought of the fallen Bal- 
clutha; the crowded pride of. his soul arose. 
Sidelong he looked up to the hill, where our he- 
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roes ſhone in arms; the spear trembled in his 
hand: Bending forward, he seemed to threaten 
the king. | | 

Shall I, said Fingal to his ſoul, meet at once, 
the youth ? Shall I stop him, in the midst of his 
courſe, before his fame shall ariſe? But the bard, 
hereafter, may ſay, when he fees the tomb of 
Carthon ; Fingal took his thousands to battle, 
before the noble Carthon fell. No: Bard of the 
times to come, thou ſhalt not leſsen Fingal's 
fame. My heroes will fight the youth, and Fin- 
gal behold the war. If he overcomes, I ruſh, in 
my strength, like the roaring stream of Cona, 
Who, of my chiefs, will meet the son of the rol- 
ling sea? Many are his warriors on the coast; 
and strong is his aſhen spear 

Cathul * rose, in his strength, the son of the 
mighty Lormar : Three hundred youths attend 
the chief, the race of +his native streams. Fee- 
ble was his arm against Carthon; he fell, and 
his heroes fled. Connal t reſumed the battle; 
but he broke his heavy spear : He lay bound on 
the field: Carthon pursued his people. 

Cleſsammor! said the king { of Morven, where 
is the spear of thy strength? Wilt thou behold 
Connal bound; thy friend, at the stream of Lo- 
ra? Rise, in the light of thy steel, companion of 
valiant Comhal ? Let the youth of Balclutha feel 
the strength of Morven's race. He rose, in the 
strength of his steel, ſhaking his giizly locks. 


— - 


* Cath. huil, the eye of battle. 
+ It appears, fram this paſsage, that clanſhip was eſtabliſh. 
ed in the days of Fingal, though not on the same fooring with 
the present tribes in the north of Scotland. | 

+ This Connal is very much celebrated in ancient poetry, 
for his wisdom and valour: There is a small tribe still subſiſt - 
ing in the north, who pretend they are descended from him 
{ Fingal did not then know that Carthon was the son of 

Clelsammox. 
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He fitted the ſhield to his side; he ruſhed, in 
the pride of valour. 

Carthon stood on a rock; he saw the hero 
ruſhing on. He loved the dreadful joy of his 
face: His strength, in the locks of age! “ Shall 
I lift that spear, he said, that never strikes, but 
once a foe ? Or ſhall I, with the words of peace, 
preserve the warrior's life ? Stately are his steps 
of age! Lovely the remnant of his years! Per- 
haps it is the huſband of Moina; the father of 
car-borne Carthon. Often have I heard that he 
dwelt at the echoing stteam of Lora.” 

Such were his words when Cleſsammor came, 
and lifted high his spear. The youth received it 
on his ſhield, and spoke the words of peace. 
& Warrior of the aged locks ! Is there no youth 
to lift the spear? Hast thou no son to raise the 
ſhield before his father, to meet the arm of youth? 
Is the spouse of thy love no more ? Or weeps 
ſhe over the tombs of thy sons? Art thou of 
the kings of men? What will be the fame of 
my sword ſhouldst thou fall?“ 

It will be great, thou son of pride! begun the 
tall Cleſsammor. I have been renowned in battle, 
but I never told my name to a foe. Yield to 
me, son of the wave, then ſhalt thou know, 
that the mark of my sword is in many a field. 
J never yielded, king of spears! replied the 
noble pride of Carthon: I have also fought in 
war: I behold my future fame. Despise me 
not, thou chief of men! My arm, my spear is 
strong. Retire among thy friends, let younger 


* To tell one's name to an enemy was reckoned, in those 
days of heroism, a maniſest evasion of fighting him; for if it 
was once known that friendſhip subsisted, of old, between the 
ancestors of the combatants, the battle immediately ceascd, 
and the ancient amity of their forefathers was renewed. 4 
man who tells his name to an encmy, was of old an igrominious 
term for a coward, 
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heroes fight.” Why dost thou wound my soul? 
replied Cleſsammor, with a tear. Age does not 
tremble on my hand; I still can lift the sword. 
Shall I fly in Fingal's sight; in the sight of him 
I love? Son of the sea! I never fled. Exalt 
thy pointed spear. 

'They fought, like two contending winds, that 
strive to roll the wave. Carthon bade his spear 
to err; he still thought that the foe was the 
spouse of Moina. He broke Cleſsammor's beamy 
spear in twain; He seized his ſhining sword: 
But, as Carthon was binding the chief, the chief 
drew the dagger of his fathers. He saw the foe's 
uncovered side, and opened there a wound. 

Fingal saw Claſsammor low: e moved in the 
sound of his steel. The host stood silent, in 
his presence; they turned their eyes to the king. 
He came, like the sullen noise of a storm, before 
the winds arise: The hunter hears it in the vale, 
and retires to the cave of the rock. Carthon 
stood in his place: The blood is ruſhing down his 
side: He saw the coming down of the king; his 
hopes of fame arose“; but pale was his cheek : 
His hair flew loose, his helmet ſhook on high : 
The force of Carthon failed ; but his goul was 
strong. 

Fingal beheld the hero's blood; he stopt the 
uplifted spear. Yield, king of swords! said 
Comhal's son; I behold thy blood. Thou hast 
been mighty in battle; and thy name ſhall never 
fade.” Art thou the king so far renowned, re- 
plied the car-borne Carthon ? Art thou that light 
of death, that frightens the kings of the world ? 
But why ſhould Carthon aſk ? For he-is like the 


* This expreſsion admits of a double meaning, either that 
Carthon hoped to acquire glory by ki Fingal; or to be 


rendered famous by Alling by his hand. The last is the most 
probable, as Carthon is already wounded, 
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stream of his hills; strong as a river, in his course: 
Swift as the eagle of heaven. O that I had fought 
with the king ; that my fame might be great in 
song! That the hunter, beholding my tomb, 
might say, he fought with the mighty Fingal. 
But Carthon dies unknown; he has poured out 
his force on the weak.” 

But thou ſhalt not die unknown, replied the 
king of woody Morven : My bards are many, O- 
Carthon ! Their songs descend to future times. 
The children of years to come ſhall hear the fame 
of Carthon ; when they sit round the burning 
oak , and the night is spent in songs of ol 
The hunter, sitting in the heath, ſhall hear the 
rustling blast; and, raising his eyes, behold the 
rock were Carthon fell. He mall turn to his 
son, and ſhew the place where the mighty fought. 
There the king of Balclutha fought, like the 
strength of a thousand streams.“ | 

Joy rose in Carthon's face : He lifted his heavy- 
eyes. He gave his sword to Fingal, to lie within 
his hall, that the memory of Balclutha's king- 
might remain in Morven. 'The battle cease 
along the field, the bard had sung the song of 
peace. The chiefs gathered round the falling 
Carthon; they heard his words, with sighs.. 
Silent they leaned on their spears, while Balclu- 
tha's hero spoke. His hair sighed in the wind, 
and his voice was sad and low. 8 

« King of Morven,” Carthon said, “ I fall in 
the midst of my course. A foreign tomb receives, 
in youth, the last of Reuthamir's race. Dark- 
nent dwells in Balclutha : The ſhadows of grief 
in Crathmo. But raise my remembrance on the 


ln the north of Scotland, till very lately, they burnt a 
large trunk of an oak at their ſestivals; it was called the trunk 
of the east. Time had so much consecrated the custom, that 
the vulgar thought it a Kind of tacrilege to disus e it. 
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banks of Lora; where my fathers dwelt. Per- 
haps the husband of Moina will mourn over his 
fallen Carthon,” His words reached the heart 
of Cleſsammor: He fell, in silence, on his son. 
The host stood darkened around : No voice is 
on the plain. Night came; the moon, from the 
east, looked on the mounful field; but still they 
stood, like a silent grove that lifts its head on 
Gormal, when the loud winds are laid, and dark 
autumn is on the plain. | 

Three days they mourned above Carthon ; on 
the fourth his father died. In the narrow plain 
of the rock they lie; a dim ghost defends their 
tomb. There lovely Moina is often seen; when 
the sunbeam darts on the rock, and all around is 
dark. There ſhe is seen, Malvina ! but not like 
the daughters of the hill. Her robes are from 
the stranger's land, and ſhe is still alone! 

Fingal was sad for Carthon; he commanded 
his bards to mark the day, when ſhadowy autumn 
returned ; and often did they mark the day and 
ging the hero's praise. Who comes so dark 
from ocean's roar, like autumn's ſhadowy cloud ? 
Death is trembling in his hand! His eyes are 
flames of fire! Who roars along dark Lora's 
heath? Who but Carthon, king of swords ! The 
people fall! sce how he strides, like the sullen 
ghost of Morven ! But there he lies a goodly oak, 
which sudden blasts overturned! When ſhalt 
thou rise, Balclutha's joy? When Carthon, ſhalt 
thou arise? Who comes so dark from ocean's 
roar, like autumn's ſhadowy cloud?“ Such were 
the words of the bards, in the day of their mourn- 
ing: Oſsian often joined their voice; and added 
to their song. My soul has been mournful for. 
Carthon; he fell in the days of his youth: And 
thou, O Clefsammor ! Where is thy dwelling in 
the wind? Has the youth forgot his wound ? 
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Flies he on clouds with thee? TI feel the sun, O 
Malvina ! Leave me to my rest. Perhaps they 
may come to my dreams ; I think 1 hear a feeble 
voice! The beam of heaven delights to ſhine on 
the grave of Carthon ; I feel it warm around ! 

O thou that rollest above, round as the ſhield 
of my fathers ! Whence are thy beams, O sun! 
thy everlasting light ? Thou comest forth, in thy 
awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in the 
ſky; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the west- 
ern wave. But thou thyself movest alone z who 
can be a companion of thy course ! The oaks of 
the mountains fall: The mountains themselves 
decay with years; the ocean ſhrinks and grows 
again: The moon herzelf is lost in heaven; but 
thou art for ever the same, rejoicing in the bright- 
neſs of thy course. When the Lord is dark 
with tempests; when thunder rolls, and light- 
ning flies; thou lookest in thy beauty, from the 
clouds, and laughest at the storm. But to Oſsian, 
thou lookest in vain; for he beholds thy beams 
no more: whether thy yellow hair flows on the 
eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of 
the west. But thou art, perhaps, like me, for a 
season, thy years will have an end. Thou shalt 
fleep in thy clouds, careleſs of the voice of the 
morning. Exult then, O sun! in the strength 
of thy youth! Age is dark and unlovely ; it is 
like the glimmering light of the moon, when it 
ſnines through broken clouds, and the mist is on 
the hills ; the blast of north is on the plain, the 
traveller ſhrinks in the midst of his journey. 


THE 


DEATH OF CUTHULLIN: 


* 


POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Cuthullin, after the arms of Fingal bad expelled Swaran from Jre- 
land, continued to manage the affairs of that kingdom, as the guar 
dian of Cormac the young king, In the third year of Cutbullin : 
administration, Torlath, the ton of Cantela, rebelled in Connaught ; 
and advanced to Temora to dethrone Cormac. Cutbullin march- 
ed againit bim, came up with him at the loke of Lego, and total- 
ly defeated bis forces. Torlath fell in battle by Cutbullin"s hand ; 
but, as he too eagerly preſied on the enemy, be was mortally wound. 
ed, The affairs of Cormac, though for tome time supported by Na- 
thos, as mentioned in anctber poem, fell into confution at the death 
of Cuthullin Cormac himaelf was flain by the rebel Cairbar ; 
and the re-extabliſhment of the royal family of Ireland by Fingal 
Furniſbes the zubject of the epic poem of Temora. 
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I. the wind on the ſhield of Fingal? Or is 
the voice of past times in my hall? Sing on sweet 
voice | for thou art pleasant. Thou carriest a- 
way my night with joy. Sing on, O Bragela, 
daughter of car-borne Sorglan ! 
« It is the white wave of the rock, and not 
Cuthullin's sails. Often do the mists deceive me, 
for the ſhip of my love! when they rise round. 
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some ghost, and spread their grey ſkirts on the 
wind. Why dost thou delay thy coming, son of 
the generous Semo ? Four times has autumn re- 
turned with Its winds, and raised the seas of Lo- 
gorma *, since thou hast been in the roar of bat- 
tles, and Bragela distant far! Hills of the iſle of 
mist! when will ye answer to his hounds ? But 
ye are dark in your clouds. Sad Bragela calls in 
vain ! Night comes rolling down. The face of 
ocean fails. The heath-cock's head is beneath 
his wing. The hind ſleeps, with the heart of the 
desart. They ſhall rise with morning's light, and 
feed by the moſsy stream. But my tears return 
with the sun; my sighs come on with the night. 
When wilt thou come in thine arms, O chief of 
Erin's wars ?” 

Pleasant is thy voice in Oſsian's ear, daughter 
of car-borne Sorglan ! But retire to the hall of 
ſhells ; to the beam of the burning oak. Attend 
to the murmur of the sea: It rolls at Dunſcii's 
walls, Let ſleep descend on thy blue eyes: Let 
the hero arise in thy dreams 

Cuthullin sits at Lego's lake, at the dark roll- 
ing of waters. Night is around the hero. His 
thousands spread on the heath. A hundred oaks 
burn in the midst. The feast of ſhells is smoak- 
ing wide. Carril strikes the harp, beneath a tree. 
His grey lock glitter in the beam. Ihe rustling 
blast of night is near, and lifts his aged hair. His 
song is of the blue Togorma, and of its chief, Cu- 
thullin's friend! “ Why art thou absent, Con- 


uw. 


* Togorma, i. e. the iſland of blue waves, one of the Hebri- 
des, was subject to Connal, the son of Caithbat, Cuthullin's 
friend. He is s0metimes called the son of Colgar, from one 
of that name who was the founder of the family, Connal, a 
few days before the news of Torlath's revolt came to Iemo- 
ra, had sailed to Togorma, his native iſle ; where he was de- 
tained by contrary winds during the war in which Cuthulla 


was killed. 
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nal, in the wy of the gloomy storm ? The chiefs 
of the south have convened against the car-borne 
Cormac. The winds detain thy sails. Thy blue 
waters roll around thee. But Cormac is not a- 
lone. The son of Semo fights his wars ! Semo's 
son his battles fights ! the terror of the stranger 
He that is like the vapour of death, flowly borne 
by wor winds. The sun reddens in its pre- 
sence : The people fall around.” 

Such was the song of Carril, when a son of 
the foe appeared. He threw down his pointleſs 
spear. He spoke the words of Torlath! Tor- 
lath, chief of heroes, from Lego's sable surge! 
He that led his thousands to battle, against car- 
borne Cormac. Cormac who was distant far, in 
Temora's “ echoing halls: He learned to bend 
the bow of his fathers; and to lift the spear. 
Nor long didst thou lift the spear, mildly-ſhining 
beam x youth! death stands dim behind thee, 
like the darkened half of the moon, behind its 
growing light! Cuthullin rose before the bardt, 
that came from generous Torlath. He offered 
him the ſhell of joy. He honoured the son of 
songs. Sweet voice of Lego!” he said, what 
are the words of Torlath? Comes he to our feast 
or battle, the car-borne son of Cantelat ?” 

He comes to thy battle,” replied the bard, 
* to the sounding strife of spears. When morn- 
ing is grey on Lego, Torlath will fight on the 


*The royal palace of the Iriſh kings; Teamhrath, accord» 
tng to some of the bards. 
+ The bards were the heralds of ancient times ; and their 
ns were sacred on account of their office, In later times 
they abused that priviledge; and as their persons were invio- 
lable, they satirised and lampooned $0 freely those who were 
not liked by their patrons, that they become a public nuisance. 
Screened under the character of heralds, they groſsly abused 
the enemy when he would not accept the terms they offered, 
1 Cean-tcola, bead of a family. 
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plain. Wilt thou meet him, in thine arms, king 
of the iſle of mist? Terrible is the spear of Tor- 
lath ! it is a meteor of night. He lifts it, and 
the people fall! death sits in the lightning of his 
sword!“ „Do I fear,” replied Cuthullin, “the 
spear of car-borne Porlath! He is brave as a 
thousand heroes: But my soul delights in war! 
The sword rests not by the side of Cuthullin, 
bard of the times of old! Morning ſhall meet 
me on the plain, and gleam on the blue arms of 
Semo's son. But sit thou, on the heath, O bard ! 
and let us hear thy voice. Partake of the joyful 
ſhell; and hear the songs of Temora !” 

« This is no time,” replied the bard, “ to hear 
the song of joy: When the mighty are to meet in 
battle, like the strength of the waves of Lego, 
Why art thou so dark, Slimora * ! with all thy 
silent woods? No star trembles on thy top. No 
moon-beam on thy side. But the meteors of 
death are there: The grey watery forms of ghosts. 
Why art thou dark, Slimora! with thy silent 
woods?“ He retired, in the sound of his song. 
Carril joined his voice. The music was like the 
memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mourn- 
ful to the soul. The ghosts of departed bards 
heard on Slimora's side. Soft sounds spread 
along the wood. The silent valleys of night re- 
Joice. So, when he sits in the silence of the day, 
in the valley of his breeze, the humming of the 
mountain bee comes to Oſsian's ear: The gale 
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rest descend! When the bards strike the distant 
harp, and the faint light gleams on Selma's walls. 
Or let the grief of Lara rise: The sighs of the 
mother of Calmar “, when he was sought, in 
vain, on his hills; when ſhe beheld his bow in 
the hall. Carril, place the ſhield of Caithbat on 
that branch. Let the spear of Cuthullin be near; 
that the sound of my battle may rise, with the 

rey beam of the east.“ The hero leaned on his 
Naber ſhield: The song of Lara rose! the hun- 
dred bards were distant far: Carril alone is near 
the chief. The words of the song were his: The 
sound of his harp was mournful. 

« Alcletha + with the aged locks ! mother of 
car-borne Calmar ! why dost thou look toward 
the desart, to behold the return of thy son: 
These are not his heroes, dark on the heath: Nor 
is that the voice of Calmar. It is but the distant 
grove, Alcletha ! but the roar of the mountain 
wind!“ „ Who t bounds over Lara's stream, 
sister of the noble Calmar ? Does not Alcletha 
behold his spear? But her eyes are dim! Js it 
not the son of Matha, daughter of my love? 

© Jt is but an aged oak, Alcletha!“ replied 
the lovely weeping Alona $. lt is but an oak, 
Alcletha, bent over Lara's stream. But who 


* Calmar, the son of Matha, His death is related at large 
in the third book of Fingal. He was the only son of Matha ; 
and the family was extinct in him. The seat of the family 
was on the bauks of the river Lara, in the neighbourhood of 
Lego, and probably near the place where Cuthullin lay; 
which circumstance suggested to him the lamentation of Al- 
cletha over her ton. 

+ Ald-cla'tha, decaying beauty: probably a — name 
given the mother of Calmar, by the bard himself. i 

t Alcletha speaks. Calmar had promised to return, by a 
certain day, aud his mother and his sister Alona are rept esent- 
ed as looking, with impaticnce, towards that quarter where 
they expected Calmar ſhould make his first appearance. 

- 4 Aluinc, exqui«itely beautifal, 
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comes along the plain? sorrow is in his speed. 
He lifts high the spear of Catmar. Alcletha, it 
is covered with blood!“ © But it is covered with 
the blood of foes *, sister of car-borne Calmar ! 
His spear never returned unstained with blood | 
Nor his bow from the strife of the mighty. The 
battle is consumed in his presence: He is a flame 
of death, Alona! Youth + of the mournful 
speed! where is the son of Alcletha ? Does he 
return with his fame, in the midst of his echoing 


ſhields? Thou art dark and silent! Calmar is 
then no more! Tell me not, warrior, how he 


fell. I must not hear of his wound!“ Why dost 
thou louk towards the desart, mother of low-laid 
Calmar? | 

Such was the song of Carril, when Cuthullin 
lay on his ſhield. 'The bards rested on their harps. 
Sleep fell softly around. The son of Semo was 
awake alone. His soul was fixed on war. The 
burning oaks began to decay. Faint red light is 
spread around. A feeble voice is heard The 
ghost of Calmar came! He stalked dimly along 
the beam. Dark is the wound in his side. His 
hair is disordered and loose. Joy sits pale on his 
face. He seems to invite Cuthullin to his cave. 

« Son of the cloudy night!“ said the risin 
chief of Erin. Why dost thou bend thy dark 
eyes on me, ghost of the noble Calmar ? Would- 
est thou, frighten me, O Matha's son ! from the 
battles of Cormac ? Thy hand was not feeble in 
war : Neither was thy voice for peace. How art 
thou changed, chicf of Lara ! if thou now dost 
advise to fly ! But, Calmar, I never fled. I ne- 
ver feared the ghosts of night. - Small is their 
knowledge, weak their hands ; their dwelling is 


„* Alcletha 1 


+ She addreſzes herself to Larnir, Calmar's friend, who bad 
eturned with the news of his death. 
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in the wind. But my soul grows in danger, and 
r-joiccs in the noise of steel. Retire thou to th 
cave. Thou art not Calmar's ghost. He delight- 
ed in battle. His arm was like the thunder of 
heaven !” He retired in his blast with joy, for he 
had heard the voice of his praise. 

The faint beam of the morning rose. The 
sound of Caithbat's buckler spread. Green Erin's 
warriors convened, like the roar of many streams. 
The horn of war is heard over Lego. | The 
mighty Torlath came? „ Why dost thou come 
with thy thousands, Cuthullin?“ said the chief of 
Lego. © I know the strength of thy arm. Thy 
soul is in an unextinguished fire. Why fight we 
not on the plain, and let our hosts behold our 
deeds? Let them behold us like roaring waves, 
that tumble round a rock : the mariners hasten 
away, and look on their strife with fear.“ 

© Thou risest, like the sun, on my soul,“ re- 

lied the son of Semo. *Thine arm is mighty, O 
Torlath ! and worthy of my wrath. Retire, 

e men of Uilin, to Slimora's shady side. Be- 
Told the chief of Erin, in the day of his fame. 
Carril ! tell to mighty Connal, if Cuthullin must 
fall, tell him I accused the winds, which roar on 
Togorma's waves. Never was he/absent in bat- 
tle when the strife of my fame arose. Let his 
sword be before Cormac, like the beam of heav- 
en. Let his counsel sound in Temora, in the 
day of danger!“ 

He ruſhed, in the sound of his arms, like the 
terrible spirit of Loda,* when he comes, in the 
roar of a thousand storms, and scatters battles 
from his eyes. He sits on a cloud over Lochlin's 


* Loda, in the the third book of Fingal, is mentioned as a 
place of wor>hip in Scandinavia: By the Spirit of Loda, the 
poet probably means Odin, che great deity of northern 
nations. He is described here with all its tercors, 
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seas. His mighty hand is on his sword. Winds 
lift his flaming locks-! The waining moon half 
lights his dreadful face. His features blended in 
darkness are to view. So terrible was Cuthullin 
in the day of his fame. Torlath fell by his hand. 
Lego's heroes mourned, 'They gather around the 
chief, like the clouds of the desart. A thousand 
swords rose at once; a thousand arrows flew; 
but he stood like a rock in the midst of a roar- 
ing sea. They fell around. He strode in blood. 
Dark Slimora echoed wide. The sons of Ullin 
came. 'The battle spread over Lego. The chief 
of Erin overcame. He returned over the field 
with his fame. But pale he returned! The joy 
of his face was dark He rolled his eyes in si- 
lence. The sword hung unſheathed in his hand. 
His spear bent at every step! 

« Carril,” said the chief in secret, “ the 
strength of Cuthullin fails. My days are with the 
years that are past. No morning of mine ſhall 
arise. They (hall seek me at Temora, but I ſhall 
not be found. Cormac will weep in his hall, and 
say, Where is Erin's chief ?“ But my name is 
renowned! my fame is in the song of bards. The 
youth will say in secret, O let me die as Cuth- 
-ullin died. Renown cloathed him like a robe. The 
light of his fame is great. Draw the arrow from 
wy side. Lay Cuthullin beneath that oak. Place 
the ſhieid of Caithbat near, that they may behold 
me amidst the arms of my fathers!” 

« And is the son of Semo fallen?“ said Carril 
with a sigh. Mournful are 'Tura's walls. Sor- 


row dwells at Dunscii. Thy spouse is left alone 
in her youth. The son “ of thy love is alone! 


— 


— 
* Conloch, who was afterwards very famous for his great 
exploits in Ireland. He was ſo remarkable for his dexterity 
in handling the javelin, that when a good marksman is des- 
cribed, it had passed into a proverb, in the north of Scotland, 
He is unerring as the arm of Conlech, ; | . 
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He ſhall come to Bragela, and aſk her why ſhe 
weeps ? He ſhall lift his eyes to the wall, and see 
his father's sword. Whose sword is that?“ 
he will say. The soul of his mother is sad. Who 
is that, like the hart of the desart, in the mur- 
mur of his course ? His eyes look wildly round in 
search of his friend. Connal, son of Colgar, 
where hast thou been, when the mighty fell? 
Did the seas of Cogorma roll around thee ? Was 
the wind of the south in thy sails? The mighty 
have fallen in battle, and thou wast not there. 
Let none tell it in Selma, nor in Morven's woody 
land. Fingal will be sad, and the sons of the 
desart mourn !” 

By the dark rolling waves of Lego they raised 
the hero's tomb. Luiith, “at a distance, lies. 
The song of bards rose over the dead, 

„ Blest + be thy cou!, son of Semo ! Thou wert 
mighty in battle. Thy strength was like the 
strength of a stream: thy speed like the eagle's 
wing. Thy path in battle was terrible: the steps 
of death were behind thy sword. Blest be thy 
soul, son of Semo, car-borne chief of Dunscii ! 
Thou hast not fallen by the sword of the mighty, 
neither was thy blood on the spear of the brave. 
The arrow came, like the sting of death in a blast: 
nor did the feeble hand, which drew the bow, 
perceive it. Peace to thy soul, in thy cave, chief 
of the iſle of mist!“ 

«© 'The mighty are disperscd at Temora : there 


* It was of old the custom to bury the favourite dog near 
the master. This was not peculiar to the ancient Scots, for 
we find it practised by many other nations in their ages of 
horoiam. There is a stone ſhewn still at Dunscai, in the iſle 
of Sky, to which Cuthullin commonly bound his dog Luath, 
The stone goes by his name to this day. 

+ This is the song of the bards over Cuthullin's tomb. 
Every stanza closes with some remarkable title of the hero, 
which was always the custom in funeral clegies. 
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is none in Cormac's hall. The king mourns in 
his youth. He does not behold thy return. The 
sound of thy shield is ceased : his 1 are gather- 
ing round. "Soft be thy rest in thy cave, chief of 
Erin's wars ! Bragela will not hope for thy return, 
or see thy sails in ocean's foam. Her steps are 
not on the ſhore : nor her ear open to the voice 
of thy rowers. She sits in the hall of ſhells. She 
sees the arms of him that is no more. Thine 
eyes are full of tears, daughter of car-borne Sor- 
__  Blest by thy soul in death, O chief of shady 
Tura!“ g 


n 


'DAR-THULA: 
A 
POEM, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


It may not be improper here, to give the story which is the founda- 
tion of this poem, as it is banded down by tradition. It lord 
of Etha, which is probably that part of Argylesbire which is 
near Loch Eta, an arm of the ea in Lorn, bad three ont, Na- 
thos, Althos, and Ardan, by Sliſiama, the daughter of Semo, and 
sister to the celebrated Cutbullin. The three brothers, when very 
young, were tent over to Ireland, by their father, to learn the 
we of arms, under their uncle Cuthullin, who made a great figure 
in that kingtlom. They were just landed in Ulster when the news 
of Cuthullin's death arrived. Nathos, though very young, took 
the command of Cuthullin's army, made head again Cairbar the 
ucurper, and defeated Lim in reveral battles, Cairbar at lait ba- 
wing found means to murder Cormac the lawoful king, the army of 
Nathos asbiſted sides, and be bimielf was obliged to return into 
Ultter, in order to paſs over into Scotland. 

Darthula, the daughter of Colla, with whom Cairbar was in love, 
rezided, at that time, in Selama, a caitle in Uliter ; She a, fell 
in love, and fled with Nathos ; but a storm riting at tea, they 
were unfortunately driven back on that part Uliter where 
Cairbar wwas encamped with bir army. The three brothers, af. 
ter having defended themee!ves, for game time, with great brave- 
ry, were overpozvered and :lain, and the unfortunate Dar- ibula 
killed berzelf upon the body of ber beloved Nathos. 

The poem opens, on the night preceding the death of the aon- of U. 
noth, and brings in, by way of episode, what paſied before. It 
relates the death of Dar thula diff:rently from the common tra- 
dition : this account is the mort probable, as guicide reems to have 
been unknown in tho early times: For no traces of it Sv Jane | 


in the old poctry. 
G 2 
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8 of heaven, fair art thou! the si- 
lence of thy face is pleasant! Thou comest forth 
in lovelineſs. The stars attend thy blue course 
in the east. The clouds rejoice in thy presence, 
O moon ! They brighten their dark-brown sides. 
Who is like thee in heaven, light of the silent 
nigbt? The stars are aſhamed in thy presence. 
They turn away their sparkling eyes. Whither 
dost thou retire from thy course, when the dark- 
neſs of thy countenance grows ? Hast thou thy 
hall, like Ofsian 2 Dwellest thou in the ſhadow 
of grief? Have thy sisters fallen from heaven? 
Are they who rejoiced with thee, at night, no 
more? Yes! they have fallen, fair light! and 
thou dost often retire to mourn. But thou thy- 
self ſhall fail, one night; and leave thy blue 
ath in heaven. The stars will then liſt their 
8 : They, who were aſhamed in thy presence 
will rejoice, Thou art now clothed with thy 
brightneſs. Look from thy gates in the ſky. 
Burst the cloud, O wind ! that the daughter of 
night may look forth ! that the ſhaggy mountains 
may brighten, and the ocean roll its white waves 
in light. | 
Nathos * is on the deep, and Althos, that beam 
of youth. Ardan is near his brothers. They 
move in the gloom of their course. The sons 
of Usnoth move in darkneis, from the wrath of 
Cairbar + of Erin. Who is that dim by their 


_— Nathos cignifies | youthful, Ailthos, exgui-ite beauty, Ardan 
ride. 

E + Cairbar who murdered Cormac king of Ireland, and u- 

surped the throne, He was afterwards killed by Oscar the 

son of Oſvian in a single combat. The poet, upon other oc- 

casions, gives him the epithet of red hair ed. 
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side? The night hag covered her beauty! Her 
hair sighs on ocean's wind. Her robe streams 
in duſky wreaths. She is like the fair spirit of 
heaven in the midst of his ſhadowy mist. Who 
is it but Dar-thula *, the first of Erin's maids ? 
She has fled from the love of Cairbar, with blue- 
ſhielded Nathos. But the winds deceive thee, 
O Dar-thula ! They deny the woody Etha to thy 
sails. These are not the mountains of Nathos ; 
nor is that the roar of his climbing waves, The 
halls of Cairbar are near : The towers of the foe 
lift their heads] Erin stretches its green head in- 
to the sea: Tura's bay receives the ſhip.— Where 
have ye been, ye southern winds ! when the sons 
of my love were deceived ? But ye have been 
sporting on plains, pursuing the thistle's beard. 
— O that ye had been rustling in the sails of Na- 
thos, till the hills of Etha arose ! till they arose 
in their clouds, and saw their returning chief! 
Long hast thou been absent, Nathos ! 'The day 
of thy return is past. 

But the land of strangers saw thee, lovely! 
thou wast lovely in the eyes of Dar- thula. Thy 
face was like the light of the morning. Thy 
hair like the raven's wing. Thy soul was gene- 
rous and mild, like the hour of the setting sun. 
Thy words were the gale of the reeds; the glid- 
ing stream of Lora ! But when the rage of bat- 
tle rose, thou wast a sea in a storm. The clang 
of thy arms was terrible : 'The host vaniſhed at 
the sound of thy course. It was then Dar-thula be- 
held thee, from the top of her moſsy tower : From 
the tower of Selama +, where her fathers dwelt. 

„ Dar-thula, or Dart-'huile, @ woman with fine eyes. She 
was the most famous beauty of antiquity. To this day when 


a woman is praived for her y, the common phrase is, that 
foe is lovely as Dar- tbula. 


+ The word +ignifies either 2 to behold, or a place 
with a pleasant or wide profect. early times, they built 
G3 
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« Lovely art thou, O stranger!“ ſhe said, for 
her trembling soul arose. * Fair art thou in thy 
battles, friend of the fallen Cormac “ . Why dost 
thou ruſh ony in thy valour, youth of the ruddy 
look ? Few are thy hands in fight, against the 
dark-browed Cairbar! O that I might be freed 
from his love t, that I might rejoice in the pre- 
sence of Nathos ! Blest are the rocks of Etha ! 
they will behold his steps at the chase ! they will 
see his white bosom, when the winds lift his flow- 
ing hair!” Such were thy words, Dar-thula, in 
Selama's moſsy towers.—But, now, the night is 
around thee. The winds have deceived thy sails. 
The winds have deceived thy sails, Dar-thula ! 
Their blustering sound is high. Cease a little 
while, O north wind ! Let me hear the voice of 
the lovely. Thy voice is lovely, Dar- thula, be- 
ween the rustling blasts ! 

« Are these the rocks of Nathos ?“ ſhe said, 
This the roar of his mountain-streams ? Comes 
that beam of light from Usnoth's nightly hall ? 
The mist spreads around; the beam is feeble and 
distant far. But the light of Dar-thula's soul 
dwells in the chief of Etha! Son of the gene- 
rous Usnoth, why that broken sigh ? Are we in 
the land of strangers, chief of — —¹ Etha !“ 

« These are not the rocks of Nathos,” he 
replied, ** nor this the roar of his streams. No 
light comes from Etha's hall, for they are dis- 
tant far. We are in the land of strangers, in the 
land of cruel Cairbar. The winds have deceived 


— 
their houses upon eminences, to command a view of the coun. 
try, and to prevent their being surprised : Many of them, on 


that account, were called Selama. The famous Selma of Fin- 


gal is derived from the same root, 

# Cormac the young king of Ireland, who was privately 
murdered by Cairbar. 

4 Thar is, of the love of Cairbar, 
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us, Dar- thula. Erin lifts here her hills. Go 
towards the north, Althos: Be thy steps, Ar- 
dan, along the coast; that the foe may not come 
in darkneſs, and our hopes of Etha fail.“ I will 
go towards that moſsy tower, to see who dwells 
about the beam. Rest, Dar- thula, on the ſhore ! 
rest in peace, thou lovely light! the sword of 
Nathos is around thee, like the lightning of hea- 
ven!“ 

He went. She sat alone; ſhe heard the roll- 
ing of the wave. The big tear is in her eye. She 
looks for returning Nathos. Her soul trembles 
at the blast. She turns her ear towards the tread 
of his feet. The tread of his feet is not heard. 
« Where art thou, son of my love | The roar of 
the blast is around me. Dark is the cloudy night. 
But Nathos does not return. What detains thee, 
chief of Etha? Have the foes met the hero in 
the night ?” 

He returned, but his face was dark. He had 
seen his departed friend! It was the wall of Tura. 
The ghost of Cuthullin stalked there alone : 'The 
sighing of his breast was frequent. The decayed 
flame of his eyes was terrible] His spear was a 
column of mist. The stars looked dim through 
his form. His voice was like hollow wind in a 
cave: His eye a light seen afar, He told the tale 
of grief. The soul of Nathos was sad, like the 
sun in the day of mist, when his face is watery 
and dim, | | 

« Why art thou sad, O Nathos?” said the 
lovely daughter of Colla. Thou art a pillar of 
light to Dar-thula. The joy of his eyes is in 
Etha's chief. Where is my friend, but Nathos ? 
My father, my brother is fallen ! Silence dwells 
on Selama. Sodnefo Spreads on the blue streams 


of my land. My friends have fallen, with Cor- 
mac, Lhe mighty were slain in the battles of 
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Erin. Hear, son of Usnoth! hear, O Nathos? 
my tale of grief. 

«« Evening darkened on the plain. The blue 
streams failed Before my eyes. The unfrequent 
blast came rustling, in the tops of Selma's 
groves My seat was beneath a tree, on the 
walls of my fathers. Truthil past before my 
soul: the brother of my love: He that was ab- 
sent in battle, against the haughty Cairbar |! 
Bending on his spear, the grey-haired Colla 
came. His downcast face is dark, and gorrow 
dwells in his soul. His sword is on the side of 
the hero : the helmet of his fathers on his head. 
The battle grows in his breast. He strives to 
hide the tear.” f 

« Par- thula, my daughter,” he said, “ thou 
art the last cf Colla's race ! Truthil is fallen in 
battle. Ihe chief of Selama is no more! Cair- 
bar comes, with his thousands, towards Selama's 
walls, Colla will meet his pride, and revenge 
his son. But where ſhall I find thy safety, Dar- 
thula with the dark-brown hair ! thou art lovely 
as the zun-beam of heaven, and thy friends are 
low !” © ls the son of battle fallen,” I said, with 
bursting sigh ? “ Ceased the generous soul of 
Truthil to lighten through the field ? My safety, 
Colla, is in that bow. 1 have learned to pierce 
the deer. Is not Cairbar like the hart of the 
desart, father of fallen Truthil ?” 

The face of age brightened with joy. The 
crowded tears of his eyes poured down. The lips 
of Colla trembled. His grey beard whistled in 
the blast. Thou art the sister of Truthil,“ he 
said; © thou burnest in the fire of his soul. 
Take, Dar-thula, take that spear, that brazen 
ſhield, that burnithed helm: "They are the spoils 
of a warrior, a son of early youth! When the 
light rises on Selama, we go to meet the car- 
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borne Cairbar. But keep thou near the arm of 
Colla, beneath the ſhadow of my ſhield, 'Thy 
father, Dar-thula, could once defend thee ; but 
age is trembling on his hand. The strength of 
his arm has failed, His soul is darkened with 
grief.” © 

We paſsed the night in sorrow. The light of 
morning rose. I ſhone in the arms of battle. 
The grey-haired hero moved before. The sons 
of Selama convened, around the sounding ſhield 
of Colla. But few were they in the plain, 
and their locks were grey. The youths had fall- 
en with Truthil, in the battle of car-borne Cor- 
mac. „ Friends of my youth!” said Colla, 
„it was not thus you have seen me in arms. It 
was not thus I strode to battle, when the great 
Confaden fell. But ye are laden with grief. 
The darkneſs. of age comes like the mist of the 
desart, My shield is worn with years! my 
sword is fixed“ in its place! I said to my soul, 
thy evening ſhall be calm: Thy departure like a 
fading light. But the storm has returned. I 
bend like an aged oak. My boughs are fallen 
on Selama. I tremble in my place. Where art 
thou, with thy fallen heroes, O my beloved 
Truthil! Thou answerest not from thy ruſhing 
blast. The soul of thy father is 82d. But will 
be sad no more, Cairbar or Colla must fall! I 
feel the returning strength of my arm. My 
heart leaps at the sound of war. 

The hero drew his sword. The gleaming 
blades of his people rose. They moved along 
the plain. Their grey hair streamed in the 


— — — 


* It was the custom of ancient times, thit every warrio: 3 
at a certain age, or when he became unfit for the field, fixed 
his arms in the great hall, where the tribe feasted upon joyful 
occasions. He was afterwards never to appear in bat:le ; and. 
this stage of Lſe was called the time of fixing of the a me, 
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wind. Cairbar sat at the feast, in the silent plain 
of Lona . He saw the coming of the heroes. 
He called his chiefs to war. Why t should [ 
tell to Nathos, how the strife of battle grew? I 
have seen thee, in the midst of thousands, like 
the beam of heaven's fire : It is beautiful, but 
terrible; the people fall in its dreadful course. 
The spear of Colla flew. He remembered the 
battles. of his youth. An arrow came with its. 
sound. It pierced the hero's side. He fell on 
his echoing ſhield. My soul started with fear. 
I stretched my buckler over kim; but my hea- 
ving breast was seen! Cairbar came, with his 
spear. He beheld Selama's maid. Joy rose on 
his dark-brown face. He stayed the lifted steel. 
He raised the tomb of Colla. He brought me 
weeping to Selama. He spoke the words of love, 
but my soul was sad. I saw the ſhields. of my 
fathers ; the sword of car-borne Truthil. I saw 
the arms of the dead; the tear was on my cheek 
Then thou didſt come, O Nathos ! and gloomy 
Cairbar fled. He fled like the ghost of the de- 
sart before the morning's beam. His host was 
not near; and feeble was his arm against thy 
steel! Why art thou sad, O Nathos! said the 
lovely daughter of Colla ?“ 

& | have met,” replied the hero, © the battle 
m my youth. My arm could not lift the spear, 
when danger first arose. My soul brightened in 

+ Lona, @ marſby plain. Cairbar had just provided an en- 
tertainment for his army, upon the defeat of Truthil the son 


of Colla, and the rest ot the party of Cormac, when Colla and 
his aged warriors arrived to give him battle. 

+ The poet, by an art. fice, avoids the description.of the bat- 
tle of Lona, as it would be impreper in the mouth of a wo- 
man, and, could have nothing new, after the numerous de- 
«criptions, ot that kind, in the ret of the poems. He at the 
same time, gives an opportunity to Darthula to pals a fine 
awmpliment on her lover. 
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the presence of war, as the green narrow vale, 
when the sun pours his streamy beams, before 
he hides his head in a storm. The lonely tra- 
veller feels a mournful joy. He sees the dark- 
neſs, that flowly comes. My soul brightened 
in danger before I saw Selama's fair; before 
I saw thee, like a star, that fhines on the hill, 
at night: 'The cloud advances, and threatens 
the lovely light! We are in the land of foes. 
The winds have deceived us, Dar-thula ! The 
strength of our friends is not near, nor the 
mountains of Etha. Where ſhall I find thy 
peace, daughter of mighty Colla ! The brothers 
of Nathos are brave! and his own sword has 
ſhone in fight. But what are the sons of Usnoth 
to the host of dark-browed Cairbar ! O that the 
winds had brought thy sails, Oscar * king of 
men ! Thou didst promise to come to the battles 
of fallen Cormac! Then would my hand be 
strong, as the flaming arm of death. Cairbar 
would tremble in his halls, and peace dwell 
round the lovely Dar-thula. But why dost thou 
fall, my soul? The sons of Uenoth may pre- 
vail !“ 

„% And they will prevail, O Nathos !” said the 
rising soul of the maid. © Never fhall Dar- 
thula behold the halls of gloomy Cairbar. Give 
me those arms of braſs, that glitter to the paſs- 
ing meteor. I see them dimly in the dark- bo- 
somed ſhip. Dar-thula will enter the battle of 
steel. Ghost of the noble Colla! do I behold 
thee on that cloud ? Who is that dim beside 
thee? Is it the car-borne Truthil ? Shall I be- 


— — 


Oscar, the son of Ofsian, had long resolved on the 
dition into Ireland, against Cairbar, who had aſsaſsinated his- 
friend Cathol, the son of Moran, an Iriſhman of noble cxtrac- 
tion, and in the interest of OY of Cormac. 


— 
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hold the halls of him that flew Selama's chief? 
No: I will not behold them, spirits of my love!“ 

Joy rose in the face of Nathos, when he heard 
the white-bosomed maid. * Daughter of Sela- 
ma ! thou ſhinest along my soul. Come, with 
thy thousands, Cairbar ! the strength of Nathos 
is returned! Thou, O aged Usnoth ! ſhalt not 
hear that thy son has fled. I remember thy 
words on Etha ; when my k sails began to rise: 
When I spread them towards Erin, towards the 
moſsy walls of Tura! “ Thou goest,” he said, 


O Nathos, to the king of ſhields ! Thou goest 


to Cuthullin, chief of men, who never fled from 
danger. Let not thine arm be feeble ; neither 
be thy thoughts of flight, lest the son of Semo 
{ſkould say, that Etha's race are weak: His words 
may come to Usnoth, and sadden his soul in the 
hall.” The tear was on my father's cheek. He 
gave this ſhining sword! 

« I came to Tura's bay; but the halls of Tura 
were silent. I looked around, and there was 
none to tell of the son of generous Semo. . I went 
to the hall of ſhells, where the arms of his fa- 
thers hung. But the arms were gone, and aged 
Lamhor * sat in tears. Whence are the arms 
of steel?“ said the rising Lamhor. The light 
of the spear has long been absent from Tura's 
duſky walls Come ye from the rolling sea? Or 
from Temora's mournful halls ?” | 

« We come from the sea, I said, “ from 
Usnoth's rising towers. We are the sons of 
Slis-sama t, the daughter of car-borne Semo. 


nn — — 


* Lamh-mbor, mighty hand. 

+ Temora was the residence of the supreme kings cf Ire- 
land. It is here called mournful, on account of the death of- 
Cormac, who was murdered there by Cairbar, who usurped 
his throne. 

t Slis-sceamha, oft boom. She was the wife of Urnoth, ard 
daughter of Scmo the chic f of the ie of mit. 
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Where is Tura's chief, son of the silent hall? 
But why ſhould Nathos aſk ? for I behold thy 
tears. How did the mighty fall, son of the 
lonely Tura? He fell not,” Lamhor replied, 
« like the silent star of night, when it flies 
through darkneſs and is no more. But he was 
like a meteor that ſhoots into a distant land. 
Death attends its dreary course. Itself is the 
sign of wars. Mournful are the banks of Lego 
and the roar of streamy Lara ! There the hero 
fell, son of the noble Usnoth !” “ The hero fell 
in the midst of laughter,” I said with * 
Sigh. © His hand was strong in war. Dea 
dimly sat behind his sword.“ | 
e came to Lego's sounding banks. We- 

found his rising tomb. His friends in battle are 
there: His bards of many songs. Three days. 
we mourned over the hero: On the fourth, I 
struck the ſhield of Caithbat.. The heroes ga- 
thered around with joy, and ſhook their beamy 
spears. Corlath was near with his host, the 
friend of car-borne Cairbar. We came like a 
stream by night. His heroes fell before us. 
When the people of the valley rose, they saw 
their blood with morning's light. But we rolled 
away, like wreaths of mist, to Cormac's echo- 
ing hall. Our swords rose to defend the king. 
But Temora's halls were empty. Cormac had 
fallen in his youth. The king of Erin was no 
more ! . 

Sadneſs seized the sons of Erin. They ſlowly, 
gloomily retired ; like clouds that long having 
threatened rain, vaniſh behind the hills. 'The 
sons of Usnoth moved, in their grief, towards 
'Fura's sounding bay. We paſsed by Selama. 
Cairbar retired like Lano's mist, when driven 
before the winds. It was then I beheld thee, O 
Dar-thula ! like the light of Etha's sun. Love- 
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ly is that beam!“ I said. The crowded sigh of 
my bosom rose. Thou camest in thy beauty, 
Dar-thula, to Etha's mournful chief. But the 
winds have deceived us, daughter of Colla, and 
the foe is near !” 
6 Yes, the foe is near,” said the rustling 
strength of Althos *®. I heard their clanging 
arms on the coast. I saw the dark wreaths of 
Erin's standard. Distinct is the voice of Cair- 
bar“. Loud as Cromla's falling stream. He 
had seen the dark ſhip on the sea, before the 
duſky night came down. His people watch on 
Lena's plain. They lift ten thousand swords.“ 
« And let them lift ten thousand swords, said 
Nathos, with a smile. The sons of car-borne 
Usnoth will never tremble in danger! Why dost 
thou roll with all thy foam, thou roaring sea of 
Erin? Why do ye rustle, on your dark wings, 
ye whistling storms of the ſky? Do ye think, 
ye storms, that ye keep Nathos on the coast? 
No His soul detains him, children of the night! 
Althos ! bring my father's arms: Thou seest 
them beaming to the stars. Bring the spear 
of Semo f. It stands in the dark-bosomed 
ſhip 
e brought the arms. Nathos covered his 
limbs, in all their ſhining steel. The stride of 


* Althos had just returned from viewing the coast of Le- 
va, whither he had been sent by Nathos, the beginning of the 
night, 

* Cairbar had gathered an army to the coast of Ulster, 
in. order to oppose Fingal, who prepared for an expedition in- 
to Ireland to re- establiſh the hou:e of Cormac on the throne, 
which Cairbar had usurped. Between the wings of Cairbar's 

army was the bay of Tura, into which the ſhip of the sons of 
 Usnoth was driven; $0 that there was no possibility of ecap- 
ing. 

5 Semo was grandfather to Nathos by the mother's side. 
The spear mentioned here was given to Usnoth on his mar- 
riage, it being the custom then for the father of the lady to 
give his arms to his $0D-10-1awW.” 
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the chief is lovely. The joy of his eyes was ter- 
rible. He looks towards the coming of Cairbar. 
The wind is rustling in his hair. Dar-thula is 
silent at his side. Her look is fixed on the chief. 
She strives to hide the rising 8igh. Two tears 
swell in her radiant eyes ! 

c Althos !”* said the chief of Etha, “I see 2 
cave in that rock. Place Dar-thula there. Let 
thy arm, my brother, be strong. Ardan! we 
meet the foe ; call to battle gloomy Cairbar. O 
that he came in his sounding steel, to meet the 
son of Usnoth ! Dar- thula! if thou ſhalt escape, 
look not on the fallen Nathos! Lift thy sails, 
O Althos ! towards the echoing groves of my 
land. | . 

«© Tell the chief“, that his son fell with 
fame; that my sword did not ſhun the fight. 
Tell him I fell in the midst of thousands. Let 
the joy of his grief be great. Daughter of Cole 
la! call the maids to Etha's echoing hall! Let 
their songs arise for Nathos, when ſhadowy 
autumn returns. O that the voice of Cona, that 
Oſsian, might be heard in my praise! then 
would my spirit rejoice in the midst of the ruſh- 
ing winds.” © And my voice ſhall praise thee, 
Nathos, chief of the woody Etha ! The voice of 
Oſsian ſhall rise in thy praise, son of the generous 
Usnoth! Why was 1 not on Lena, when the 
battle rose? Then would the sword of Oſsian de- 
fend thee; or himself fall low!“ 

We sat, that night, in Selma round the 
strength of the ſhell. The wind was abroad in 
the oaks. The spirit of the mountain + roared. 
The blast came rustling through the hall, and 


CL Sed ⁴ũ¶Q Rn.... 
* Usnoth. 
+ By the spirit of the mountain is meant, that deep and 
melancholy sound which precedes a storm; well knowa to 
thase who live in a high country. 
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ently touched my harp. The sound was mourn« 

ul and low, like the song of the tomb. Fingal 
heard it the first. The crowded sighs of his bo- 
som rose. “Some of my heroes are low,” said 
the grey-haired king of Morven I hear the 
sound of death on the harp. Oſsian, touch the 
trembling string. Bid the sorrow rise; that their 
spirits may fly, with joy, to, Morven's woody 
hills!“ I touched the harp before the king, the 
sound was mournful and low. © Bend forward 
from your clouds,” I said, “ ghosts of my fa- 
thers ! bend: * by the red terror of your 
course. Receive the Alling chief; whether he 
comes ſrom a distant land, or rises from the roll- 
ing sea. Let his robe of mist be near; his spear 
that is formed of a cloud. Place an half extin- 
guiſhed meteor by his side, in the form of the 
hero's sword. And, Oh! let his countenance 
be lovely, that his friends may delight in his pre- 
sence. Bend from your clouds,” I said,“ ghosts 
of my fathers ! bend!“ 

Such was my song, in Selma, to the lightly- 
trembling harp. But Nathos was on Erin's ſhore, 
surrounded by the night. He heard the voice 
of the foe, amidst the roar of tumbling waves. 
Silent he heard their voice, and rested on his 
spear! Morning rose, with its beams. The sons 
of Erin appear, like grey rocks, with all their 


trees, they spread along the coast. Cairbar «£tood 


in the midst. He grimly smiled when he saw 


the foe. Nathos ruſhed forward, in his strength ; 


nor could Dar-thula stay behind. She came with 
the hero, lifting her ſhining 1 „And who 
are these, in their armour, in pride of youth? 
Who but the sons of Usnoth, Althos, and dark- 
haired Ardan :?“ | 

« Come,” said Nathos, „ come! chief of 
high Temora! Let our battle be on the chast, 
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for the white-bosomed maid. His people are not 
with Nathos ; they are behind these rolling seas. 
Why dost thou bring thy thousands against the 
chief of Etha? Thou didst fly“ from him in 
battle, when his friends were around his spear.“ 
% Youth of the heart of pride, ſhall Erin's king 
fight with thee? Thy fathers were not among 
the renowned, nor of the kings of men. Are 

the arms of foes in their halls ? Or the ſhields of 
other times? Cairbar is renowned in Temora, 
nor does he fight with feeble men!“ 4 

The tear started from car-borne Nathos. He 
turned his eyes to his brothers. Their spears 
flew at once. Three heroes lay on earth. Ihen 
the light of their swords gleamed on high. The 
ranks of Erin yield ; as a ridge of dark clouds 
before a blast of wind! Then Cairbar ordered 
his people, and they drew a thousand bows. A 
thousand arrows flew. The sons of Usnoth fell 
in blood. I hey fell like three young oaks, which 
Stood alone on the hill: The traveller sa the 
lovely trees, and wondered how they grew 80 
lonely: The blast of the desart came, by night, 
and laid their green heads low; next day he re- 
turned, but they were withered, and the heath 
was bare! 

Dar- thula stood in silent grief, and beheld 
their fall! No tear is in her eye. But her look 
is wildly sad. Pale was her cheek. Her trem- 
bling lips broke ſhort an half-formed word. Her 
dark hair flew on wind. The gloomy Cairbar 
came, © Where is thy lover now? The car- 
borne chief of Etha ? Hast thou beheld the halls 
of Usnoth ? Or the dark-brown hills of Fingal ? 
My battle would have roared on Morven, had 
not the winds met Dar-thula. Fingal himself 


-— — 


* 


* He alludes to the flight of Cairbar ſrom Selama. 
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would have been low, and sorrow dwelling in 
Selma ” Her ſhield fell from Dar-thula's arm. 
Her breast of snow appeared. It appeared ; but 
it was stainèd with blood. An arrow was fixed 
in her side. She fell on the fallen Nathos, like a 
wreath of snow! Her hair spreads wide on his 
face. Their blood is mixing round. 

« Daughter of Colla ! thou art low!” said 
Cairbar's Candred bards.“ Silence is at the blue 
streams of Selama. Thruthil's “ race have failed. 
When wilt thou rise in thy beauty, first of Erin's 
maids? Thy ſleep is long in the tomb. The 
morning distant far. The sun ſhall not come to 
thy bed, and say, Awake, Dar- thula! awake, 
thou first of women! The wind of spring is 
abroad. The flowers ſhake their heads on the 
green hills. The woods wave their growing 
leaves. Retire, O sun! The daughter of Colla 
is aſleep. She will not come forth in her beauty. 
She will not move in the steps of her loveli- 
neſs !” | 

Such was the song of the bards, when they 
raise d the tomb I sung over the grave, when 
the king of Morven came; when he came to 
greet Erin to fight with car- borne Cairbar ! 


— — — 
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Truthil was the fouuder of Dar- thula' family, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Fingal, returning from an expedition which he had made into the Ro- 
man province, retolved to visit Cathulla king of Inistore, and bro« 
ther to Comala, whoze Hory is related at large in a preceding dra- 
matic poem. Upon bis coming in sight of Caric-thura, the palace 
of Catbulla, he observed a flame on its top, which, in thee days, 
was a ſignal of dictreſi, The wind drove bin into a bay, at 
come diztance from Carric thura, and be was obliged to paſi the 
night on the abore. Next day be attacked the army of Frothal 
king of Sora, whe bad beſieged Cathulla in his palace of Carric- 
thura, and took Frothal bimſelf prizoner, after be had engaged bim 
in 4 single combat. The deliverance of Carric-thurd is the mbject 
of the poem ; but icveral other episodes are interwoven with it. 
It appears from tradition, that this poem was addreſied to a Cul- 
dee, or one of the firit Christian miſtionaries, and that the atory of 
the Spirit of Loda, :uppored to be the ancient Odin of Scandina» 
via, Tvas introduced by Oſtian in opposition to the Culdee's doctrine, 
Be this as it will, it lets us into Ofrian's notions of a superior be- 
ing; and fbews that be was not addicted to the auperatition which 
prevailed all the world over, before the introduction of Chriatianity. 


H. er * thou left thy blue course in heaven, 
golden-haired son of the ſky? The west has o- 


The song of Ullin, with which the poem opens, is in a 
lyric meaznre, It was usual with 2 he returned 
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pened its gates; the bed of thy repose is there. 
The waves come to bchold thy beauty. They 
lift their trembling heads. They see thee, love- 
ly in thy ſleep; they ſhrink away with fear. Rest, 
in thy ſhadowy cave, O sun! Let thy return be 
in joy. 

But let a thousand lights arise to the sound of 
the harps of Selma: Let the beam spread in the 
hall, the king of ſhells is returned! The strife 
of Carun is past “, like sounds that are no more. 
Raise the song, O bards ! the king is returned 
with his fame! 

Such were the words of Ullin, when be in 
returned from war; when he returned in the fair 
bluſhing of youth, with all his heavy locks, His 
blue arms were on the hero; like a light cloud 
on the sun, when he moves in his robes of mist, 
and thews but half his beams. His heroes fol- 
low the king. The feast of ſhells is spread. Fin- 
gal turns to his bards, and bids the song to rise. 

Voices of echoing Cona ! he said, O bards of 


other times! Ye, on whose souls the blue hosts 


of our fethers rise! Strike the harp in my hall; 
and let me hear the song. Pleasant is the joy of 
grief! It is like the ſhower of spring, when it 
softens the branch of the oak, and the young leaf 
rears its green head. Sing on, O bards! to- mor- 
row we lift the sail. My blue course is through 
the ocean, to Caric-thura's walls; the moſsy walls 


of Sarno, where Comala dwelt. There the no- 


ble Cathulla spreads the teast of ſhells. The 


| boars of his woods are many; the sound of the 


chace ſhall arise! 


— — = 


from his expeditions, to send his bards singing before him. 
This species of triumph is called, by Ofsian, the eng of victory. 
* Olvian has celebrated the tbe strife of Crona in a particular 
you This poem is connected with it; but it was impoſsi- 
le for the translator to procure that part which relates to 


.Crona with any degree of purity. 
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Cronnan “, son of the song! said Ullin, Mi- 
nona, graceful at the harp ! raise the tale of Shil- 
ric to please the king of Morven. Let Vinvela 
come in her beauty, like the ſhowery bow, when 
it ſhews its lovely head on the lake, and the ſet- 
ting sun is bright. She comes, O Fingal! Her 
voice is soft but sad. 

VI XVELA. My love is a son of the hill. He 
pursues the flying deer. His grey dogs are pant- 
ing around him; his bow-:tring sounds in the 
wind. Dost thou rest by the fount of the rock, 
or by the noise of the mountain stream? The 
ruſhes are nodding to the wind, the mist flies 
over the hill. I will approach my love unseen; I 
will behold him from the rock. Lovely I saw 
thee first by the aged oak of Branno ; tliou wert 
returning tall from the chace ; the fairest among 
thy friends. | 

SHILRIC, What voice is that I hear? That 
voice like the summer-wind! I sit not by the 
nodding ruſhes; I hear not the fount of the 
rock. Afar, Vinvela t, afar, I go to the wars 
of Fingal. My dogs attend me no more. No 
more J tread the hill. No more from on high I 
sce thee, fair-moving by the stream of the plain 
bright as the bow of heaven; as the moon on 
the western wave. 


* 


—— — — 


* One ſhould think that the parts of Shilric and Vinvela 
were represented by Cronnan and Minona, whose very names 
denote that they were singers, who perſormed in public. 
Cronnan signifies a mournful zound, Minona, or Min'onn, oft 
air. All the dramatic poems of Oſeian appear to have been 
presented before Fingal, upon solemn occasions. 

1 Bran, or Brauno, significs a mountain etream It is here 
some river known by that name in the days of Oſeian. There 
were sevcral small rivers in the north of Scotland still retaining 
the name of Bran; in pat ticular, one which falls into the Tay 
at Dunkeld. | 

t Bhin bheul, a woman with @ melodious voice, Bb, in the 
Gzlic language, has the same sound with the v in Engliſh, | 
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VIXVELA. Then thou art gone, O Shilric ! 
IT am alone on the hill! The deer are seen on the 
brow ; void of fear they graze along. No more 
they dread the wind ; no more the rustling tree. 
The hunter is far removed; he is in the field of 
graves. Strangers! sons of the waves! spare my 
lovely Shilric! 

Shiltkic., If fall J must in the field, raise 
high my grave, Vinvela. Grey stones, and heap- 
ed-up earth, ſhall mark me to future times. 
When the hunter ſhall sit by the mound, and 

roduce his food at noon, * Some warrior rests 
here,” he will say; and my fame ſhall live in his 
praise. Remember me, Vinvela, when low on 
earth J lie! 

VINVELA. Yes! I will remember thee; 
alas! my Shilric will fall ! What ſhall I do, m 
love ! when thou art for ever gone ? Through 
these hills I will go at noon : I will go through 
the silent heath. There I will see the place of 
thy rest, returning from the chace. Alas! my 
Shilric will fall; * I will remember Shilric. 

And I remember the chief, said the king of 
woody Morven ; he consumed the battle in his 
rage. But now my eyes behold him not. I met 
him, one day, on the hill; his check was pale; 
his brow was dark. The sigh was frequent in 
his breast : His steps were towards the desart. 
But now he is not in the crowd of my chiefs, when 
the sounds of my ſhields arise. Dwells he in the 
narrow house ®, the chief of high Carmora +? 

Cronnan ! said Ullin of other times, raise the 
song of Shilric; when he returned to his hills, 
and Vinvela was no more. He leaned on her 
grey moſsy stone; he thought Vinvela lived. He 


. ˙· A 
*The grave. 
+ Carn mor, bigh rocky bill, 
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ſaw her fair moving t on the covey But the bright 
form lasted not: The sun- beam fled from the 
field, and ſhe was seen no more. Hear the song 
of Shilric, it is soft but sad! 

I sit by the moſsy fountain; on the top of the 
hill of winds. One tree is rustling above me. Dark 
waves roll over the heath. The lake is troubled 
below. The deer descend from the hill. No 
hunter at a distance is seen. It is mid-day; but 
all is silent. Sad are my thoughts alone. Didst 
thou but appear, O my love! a wanderer on the 
heath! thy hair floating on the wind behind 
thee; thy bosom heaving on the sight; thine 
eyes full of tears for thy friends, whom the mist 
of the hill had concealed ! Thee I would comfort, 
my love, and bring thee to thy father's house 

But is it ſhe that there appears, like a beam of 
light on the heath ? bright as the moon in au- 
tumn, as the sun in a 8summer-storm, comest thou, 
O maid, over rocks, over mountains, to me ? 
She speaks; but how weak her voice! like the 
breeze in the reeds of the lake. 

« Returnest thou safe from the war? Where 

are thy friends, my love ? I heard of thy death 
on the hill; I heard and mourned thee, Shilric ! 
Yes, my fair, I return; but I alone of my race. 
Thou ſhalt see them no more: Their graves I 
raised on the plain. But why art thou on the 
desart hill ? Why on the heath alone ? 

« Alone I am, O Shilric ! alone in the winter 
house. With grief for thee I fell. Shilric, I 
am pale in the tomb.“ 

She fleets, ſhe sails away; as mist before the 
wind! And, wilt thou not stay, Vinvela? Stay 


_— - — 


— 


The distinction which the ancient Scots made between 
uu and bad spirits, was, that the former appeared sometimes 

the day time in lonely unfrequented places, but the latter 
never but by night, and in a diamal gloamy scene. 
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and behold my tears! Fair thou appearest, Vin- 
yela ! Fair thou wast, when alive 

By the moſsy fountain I will sit; on the top 
of the hill of winds. When mid-day is silent 
around, O talk with me, Vinvela ! Come on the 
light winged gale! on the breeze of the desart, 
come! Let me hear thy voice, as thou paſsest, 
when mid-day is silent around! 

Such was the song of Cronnan, on the night 
of Selma's joy. But morning rose in the east; 
the blue waters rolled in light. Fingal bade his 
sails to rise; the winds came rustling from their 
hills. Inistore rose to sight, and Carric-thura's 
moſsy towers! But the sign of distreſs was on 
their top: The warning flame edged with smoke. 
The king of Morven struck his breast: He as- 
sumed, at once, his spear. His darkened brow 
bends forward to the coast: He looks back to 
the lagging winds. His hair is disordered on 
his back. The silence of the king is terrible! 

Night came down on the sea; Rotha's bay re- 
ceived the ſhip. A rock bends along the coast 
with all its echoing wood. On the top is the 
circle * of Loda, the moſsy stone of power ! A 
narrow plain spreads beneath, covered with graſs 
and aged trees, which the midnight winds, in 
their wrath, had torn from the ſhaggy rock. The 
blue course of a stream is there! The lonely blast 
of ocean pursues the thistle's beard. The flame 
of three oaks arose: The feast is spread around: 
But the soul of the king is sad, for Carric-thura's 
chief distrest. 

The wan, cold moon rose, in the east. Sleep 
deſcended on the youths! Their blue helmets 
glitter to the beam; the fading fire decays. But 


* The circle of Loda is supposed to be a place of worſhip a- 
mong the Scandinavians, as the spirit of Loda is thought ts 
de tLe same with their god Odin, ; 
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deep did not rest on the king; He rose in the 
midst of his arms, and flowly ascended the hill, 
to behold the flame of Sarno's tower. 

The flame was dim and distant; the moon hid 
her red face in the east. A blast came from the 
mountain, on its wings was the spirit of Loda. 
He came to his place in his terrors *, and ſhook 
his duſky spear. His eyes appear like flames in 
his dark face; his voice is like distant thunder. 
Fingal advanced with the spear of his strength, 
and raised his voice on high. 

Son of night, retire : Call thy winds, and fly ! 
Why dost thou come to my presence, with thy 
ſhadowy arms? Do I fear thy gloomy form, spi- 
rit of dismal Loda? Weak is thy thield of 
clouds: Feeble is that meteor, thy sword! The 
blast rolls them together; and thou thy:elf art 
lost. Fly from my presence, son of night ! call 
thy winds and fly! 

Dost thou force me from my place, replied the 
hollow voice ? The people bend before me. I 
turn the battle in the field of the brave. I look 
on the nations, and they vaniſh : My nostrils 
pour the blast of death. I come abroad on the 
winds : The tempests are before my face. But 
my dwelling is calm, above the clouds; the ſiclds 
of my rest are pleasant. 

Dwell in thy pleasant fields, said the king: Let 
Comhal's son 1 forgot. Do my steps ascend, 
from my hills, into thy peaceful plains? Do I 
meet thee, with a spear, on thy cloud, spirit of 
dismal Loda? Why then dost thou frowa on 
me? why ſhake thine airy spear ? Thou frown- 
est in vain : I nerer fled from the mighty in war. 
And ſhall the sons of the wind frighten the king 


* He is described, in a simile, in the poem concerning the 
Geath of —— ; 8 s 
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of Morven? No: He knows the weakneſs of 
their arms ! | | 

Fly to thy land, replied the form: Receive the 
wind, and fly L The blasts are in the hollow of 
my hand: The course of the storm is mine. The 
king of Sora is my son, he bends at the stone of 
my power. His battle is around Carric-thura; 
and he will prevail! Fly to thy land, son of 
Comhal, or feel my flaming with f 

He lifted high his ſhadowy spear! He bent 
forward his dreadful height. Fingal, advancing, 
drew his sword; the blade of dark- brown Lu- 
no“. The gleaming path of the steel winds 
thro' the gloomy ghost. The form fell ſhapeleſs 
into air, like a column of smoke, which the staff 
of the boy disturbs, as it rises from the half ex- 
tinguiſhed furnace. | 

The spirit of Loda ſhrieked, as, rolled into 
himself, he rose on the wind. Inistore ſhook at 
the sound. The waves heard it on the deep. 
They stopped, in tlieir course, with fear: The 
friends of Fingal started, at once; and took their 
heavy spears. They miſsed the king: Ihey rose 
in rage; all their arms resound! 

The moon came ſorth in the east. Fingal re- 
turned in the gleam of his arms. The joy of his 
youth was great, their souls settled, as a sea from 
a storm. Ullin raised the song of gladneſs. 
The hills of Inistore rejoiced. The flame of the 
oak arose; and the tales of heroes are told. 

But Frothal, Sora's wrathful king, sits in sad- 
nefs beneath a tree. The host spreads around 
Carric-thura. He looks towards the walls with 
rage. He longs for the blood of Cathulla, who 
once overcame him in war. When Annir 


* The famous sword of Fingal, made by Lun, or Luno, a 
mith of Lochlin. 
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reigned * in Sora, the father of ses-borne Fro- 
thal, a ſtorm arose on the sea, and carried Fro- 
thal to Inistore. Three days he feasted in Sarno's 
halls, and saw the ſlow rolling eyes of Comala. 
He loved her, in the flame of youth, and ruſhed 
to seize rhe white-armed maid. Cathulla met 
the chief. The gloomy battle rose. Frothal was 
bound in the hall; three days he pined alone. 
On the fourth, Sarno sent him to his ſhip, and 
he returned to his land. Burt wrath darkened in 
his soul against the noble Cathulla. When An- 
nir's stone + of fame arose, Frothal came in his 
strength. The battle burned round Carric-thura, 
and Sarno's moſsy walls. 

Morning rose on Inistore. Frothal struck his 
dark-brown ſhield, His chiefs started at the 
sound ; they stood, but their eyes were turned to 
the sea. They saw Fingal coming in his strength; 
and first the noble Thubar spoke. Who comes 
like the «tag of the desart, with all his herd be- 
hind him? Frothal, it is a foe ! I see his forward 
spear. Perhaps it is the king of Morven, Fin- 
gal the first of men. His deeds are well known 
in Lochlin : The blood of his foes is in Sarno's 
halls. Shall I aſk the peace + of kings? His 
sword is the bolt of heaven!“ 

Son of the feeble hand, said Frothal, ſhall my 
days begin in a cloud ? Shall I yield before I have 
conquered, chief of streamy 'Tora ? The people 
would say in Sora, Frothal flew forth like a me- 
teor ; but a darkneſs has met him ; and his fame 
is no more. No: Thubar, I will never yield; 

* Annir was also the father of Erragon, who was king af- 
-ter the death of his brother Frothal. The death of Erragon 
is the subject of the battle of Lora, a poem in this collection. 

+ That is, after the death of Annir. To erect the stone 
of one's fame, was, in other words, to say that the person 


was dead. 
t Honourable terms of peace. 
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my fame ſha!l surround me like light. No: 1 
will never yield, chief of streamy Tora! 

He went forth with the stream of his people, 
but they meta rock: Fingal stood unmoved, 
broken they rolled back from his side. Nor did 
they safely ſly; the spear of the king pursued 
their steps. The field is covered with heroes. 
A rising hill preserved the foe. 

Frothal saw their flight. The rage of his bo- 
som rose. He bent his eyes to the ground, and 
called the noble Thubar. Thubar! my people 
are fled. My fame has ceased to arise. I will 
fight the king; I feel my burning soul! Send a 
bard to demand the combat. Speak not against 
Frothal's words! But, Thubar ! I love a maid; 
ſhe dwells by Thano's stream, the white- bosom- 
ed daughter of Herman, Utha with soft-rolling 
eyes. She feared the low-laid Comala; her se- 
cret sighs rose, when I spread the sail. Tell to 
Utha of harps, that my soul delighted in her. 

Such were his words, resolved to fight. The 
Soft sigh of Utha was near! She had followed 
her hero, in the armour of a man. She rolled 
her eye on the youth, in secret, from beneath 
her steel. She saw the bard as he went; the 
spear fell thrice from her hand! Her loose hair 
flew on the wind. Her white breast rose, with 
sighs. She raised her eyes to the king. She 
would speak, but thrice ſhe failed. 

Fingal heard the words of the hard : he came 
in the strength of his steel. They mixed their 
deathiful spears: They raised the gleam of their 
arms. But the sword of Fingal descended and 
cut Frothal's ſhield in twain. His fair side is ex- 
posed ; half bent he foresees his death. Dark- 
neſs gathered on Utha's soul. The tear rolled 
down her cheek. She ruſhed to cover the chief 
with her ſhield; but a fallen oak met her steps. 
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She fell on her arm of snow; her ſhield, her hel- 
met ſlew wide. Her white bosom heaved to the 
sight; her dark-brown hair is spread on earth. 

Fingal pitied the white- armed maid ! he stayed 
the upliſted sword. The tear was in the eye of 
the king, as, bending forfard, he spoke.“ King 
of streamy Sora! fear not the sword of Fingal. 
It was never stained with the blood of the van- 
quiſhed ; it never pierced a fallen foe. Let thy 
people rejoice by thy native streams. Let the 
maids of thy love be glad. Why ſhouldest thou 
fall in thy youth, king of streamy Sora?“ Fro- 
thal heard the words of Fingal, and saw the ri- 
sing maid : 'They * stood in silence, in their beau- 
ty : Like two young trees of the plains, when the 
ſhower of spring is on their leaves, and the loud 
winds are laid. 

Daughter of Herman, said Frothal, didst thou 
come from Tora's streams; didst thou come, in 
thy beauty, to behold thy warrior low ? But he 
was low before the mighty, maid of the flow-roll- 
ing eye! The feeble did not overcome the son of 
car-borne Annir ! Terrible art thou, O king of 
Morven ! in battles of the spear. But, in peace, 
thou art like the sun, when he looks thro' a silent 
ſhower : The flowers lift their fair heads before 
him; the gales ſhake their rustling wings. O 
that thou wert in Sora! that my feast were 
spread! The future kings of Sora would see thy 
arms and rejoice. They would rejcice at the fame 
of their ſathers, who beheld the mighty Fingal ! 

Son of Annir, replied the king, the fame of 
Sora's race ſhall be heard! When chiefs are 
strong in war, then does the song arise] But if 
their swords are stretched over the feeble : If the 
blood of the weak has stained their arms; the 
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bard ſhall forget them in the song, and their 
tombs ſhall not be known. The stranger {hall 
come. and build there, and remove the heaped-up 
earth. An half-worn sword ſhall rise before him; 
bending above it, he will say,“ These are the 
arms of the chiefs of old, but their names are 
not in song.“ Come thou, O Frothal ! to the 
feast of Inistore; let the maid of thy love be 
there; let our faces brighten with joy! 

Fingal took his spear, moving in the steps of 
his might. The gates of Carric-thura are open- 
ed wide. The feast of ſhells is spread. The soft 
sound of music arose. Gladneſs brightened in 
the hall. The voice of Ullin was heard; the 
harp of Selma was strung. Utha rejoiced in his 
presence, and demanded the song of grief; the 
big tear hung in her eye, when the soft “ Cri- 
mora spoke. Crimora the daughter of Rinval, 
who dwelt at Lotha's 4 roaring stream! The tale 
_ long, but lovely ; and pleased the bluſhing 

tha. 
| Crimorna. 1 Who cometh from the hill, 
like a cloud tinged with the beam of the west? 
Whose voice is that, loud as the wind, but plea- 
sant as the harp of Carril ? || It is my love in the 
light of steel: but sad is his darkened brow ! 


— o neg E_——— 

There is a propriety in introducing this episode, as the 
situations of Crimora and Utha were so similar. 

+ Lotha was the ancient name of one of the great rivers 
in the north of Scotland. The only one of them that «till 
retains a name of a like sound is Lochy, in Inverneſsſhire : 
but whether it is the river mentioned here, the tranſlator 
will not pretend to say. 

Cri-mora, @ woman of a great 1oul. 

Perhaps the Carril mentioned here is the same with Car- 
ril the son of Kinfena, Cuthullin's bard. The name itself is 
proper to any bard, as it significs a sprighily and harmonious 
nound, 
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Live the mighty race of Fingal? or what dark- 
ens in Connal's soul? 5 

Cox NAL. They live. They return from the 
chace, like a stream of light. The son is on 
their ſhields. Like a ridge of fire they descend 
the hill. Loud is the voice of the youth ! the 
war, my love, is near! 'To-morrow the dreadful 
Dargo comes to try the force of our race. The 
race of Fingal he deſies; the race of battle and 
wounds ! 

CrimoRa, Connal, I saw his sails like grey 
mist on the dark-brown wave. They lowly 
came to land, Connal, many are the warriors 
of Dargo ! 

Connar.. Bring me thy father's ſhield ; the 
boſsy, iron ſhield of Rinval; that ſhield like the 
full- orbed moon, when ſhe moves darkened 
through heaven ! 

CriMoRa. That ſhield I bring, O Connal ! 
but it did not defend my father. By the spear 
of Gormar he fell. Thou mayst fall, O Connal ! 

Connar. Fall I may! But raise my tomb, 
Crimora ! Grey stones, a mound of earth, ſhall 
send my name to other times. Bend thy red eye 
over my grave, beat thy mournful heaving breast. 
Though fair thou art, my love, as the light ; 
more pleasant than the gale of the hill; yet I 
will not here remain. Raise my tomb, Crimora ? 

CRIMoRA. Then give me those arms that 
gleam; that sword, and that spear of steel. I 
hall meet Dargo with Connal, and aid him in 
the fight. Farewel, ye rocks of Ardven ! ye 
deer! and ye streams of the hill! We ſhall re- 
turn no more. Our tombs are distant far ! 


—_— 
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Connal, the son of Diaran, was one of the most famous 
heroes of Fingal, he was ſlain in a battle against Dargo a 
2 ; but whether by the hand of the enemy, or that of 

is miztreſs, tradition docs not determine. 
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© And did they return no more?“ said Utha's 
bursting sigh. * Fell the mighty in battle, and 
did Crimora live ? Her steps were lonely; her 
soul was sad for Connal. Was he not young 
and lovely; like the beam of the setting sun?“ 
Ullin saw the virgin's tears, he took the softly 
trembling harp: the song was lovely, but sad, 
and silence was in Carric-thura. 

Autumn is dark on the mountains; grey mist 
rests on the hills. The whirlwind is heard on 
the heath. Dark rolls the river through the nar- 
row plain. A tree stands alone on the hill, and 
marks the ſlumbering Connal. The leaves whirl 
round with the wind, and strew the, grave of 
the dead. At times are seen here the ghosts of 
the departed, when the musing hunter alone 
stalks flowly over the heath. 

Who can reach the source of thy race, O Con- 
nal ! who recount thy fathers ? Thy family grew 
like an oak on the mountain, which meeteth the 
wind with its lofty head. But now it 1s torn 
from the earth. Who ſhall supply the = of 
Connal ? Here was the din of arms; here the 
groans of the dying. Bloody are the wars of 
Fingal, O Connal ! it was there thou didst fall. 
Thine arm was like a storm; thy sword a beam 
of the ſky; thy height, a rock on the plain; 
thine eyes a Ae of fire. Louder than a 
storm was thy voice, in the battles of thy steel. 
Warriors fell by thy sword, as the thistle by the 
staff of a boy. Dargo the mighty came on, dar- 
kening in his rage. His brows were gathered 
into wiath. His eyes like two caves in a rock. 
Bright rose their swords on each side; loud was 
the clang of their steel. 

The daughter of Rinval was near; Crimora 
bright in the armour of man; her yellow hair is 
oose behind, her bow is in her hand. She fol- 
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lowed the youth to the war, Connal her much- 
beloved. She drew the string on Dargo; but 
erring ſhe pierced her Connal. He falls like an 
oak on the plain; like a rock from the ſhaggy 
hill. What ſhall ſhe do, hapleſs maid! He 
bleeds; her Connal dies! All the night long 
ſhe cries, and all the day, O Connal, my love 
and my friend!“ With grief the sad mourner 
dies! Earth here incloses the loveliest pair on 
the hill. The graſs grows between the stones of 
the tomb; I often sit in the mournſul ſhade. 
The wind sighs through the graſs 3 their memo- 
ry ruſhes on my mind. —Undisturbed you now 
ſleep together; in the tomb of the moutain you 
rest alone ! 

And soft be their rest, said Utha, hapleſs chil- 
dren of streamy Lotha ! I will remember them 
with tears, and my secret song ſhall rise; when 
the wind is in the groves of Tora, when the stream 
is roaring near. 'Then ſhall they come on my 
soul, with all their lovely grief! 

Three days ſeasted the kings: On the fourth 
their white sails aroze. The winds of the north 
drove Fingal to Morven's woody land. But the 
spirit of Loda sat, in his cloud, behind the ſhips 
of Frothal. He hung forward with all his blasts, 
and spread the white bosomed sails. The wounds. 
of his form were not forgot; he still feared * the 
hand of the king : 


The story of Fingal and the spirit of Loda, supposed to 
be the famous Odin, is the most exttavagant fiction in all Os- 
cian's poems, It is not, however, without precedents in the 
best poets; and it muſt be said for Ois.an, that he Say nothing 
but what perfectly agreed with the notions of the times con- 
cerning ghosts. They thought the souls of the dead were ma- 
terial, and consequently susceptible of pain, Whether a proof 
could be drawn from this paſsage, that Ofſsian had no notion 
of a divinity, I ſhall leave to others to determine: It appears, 
however, that he was of opinion, that superior beings ought 
to take uo notice of what paſscd among nicu. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Addreſs to the evening star. An apostrophe to Fing al and bis timer, 
Minona tings before the king the song of the unfortunate Calma 
And the bard: exhibit otber specimens of their poetical talents ; ac- 

" cording to an annual custom establiſbed by the monareb of the an- 
cient Caledonians. | 
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8 of descending night, fair is thy light in the 
west! Thou liftest thy unshorn head from thy 
cloud; thy steps are stately on thy hill. What 
dost thou behold in the plain? The stormy winds 
are laid : The murmur of the torrent comes from 
afar: Roaring waves climb the distant rock: The 
flies of evening are on their feeble wings; the 
hum of their course is on the field, What dost 
thou behold, fair light ?—But thou dost smile and 
depart. 'The waves come with joy around thee : 
they bathe thy lovely hair. Farewel, thou silent 
beam! Let the light of Oſsian's soul arise 
And it does arise in its strength! I behold my 
departed friends. Their gathering is on Lora, 
as in the days of other years. Fingal comes like 
a watery column of mist; his heroes are around: 
And see the bards of song, grey-haired Ullin ! 
Stately Ryno! Alpin“, with the tuneſul voice! 


3 


Alpin is from the same root with Albion, or rather Al- 
bin, the ancient name of Eritain : Alp, II 1/land, or country, 
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the soft complaint of Minona! How are ye 
changed, my friends, since the days of Selma's 
feast ? When we contended, like gales of spring, 
as they fly along the hill, and bend by turns the 
feebly- whos graſs. 

* Minona came forth in her beauty; with 
downcast look and tearful eye. Her hair flew 
Niowly on the blast, that ruſhed unfrequent from 
the bill. The souls of the heroes were sad when 
the raised the tuneful voice. Oſten had the 
scen the grave of Salgar t, the dark dwelling of 
white-bosomed Colma 4. Colma left alone on 
the hill, with all her voice of song! Salgar pro- 
mised to come; but the night descended around. 
Hear the voice of Colmes, when ſhe sat alone on 
the hill! 

CoLMa.—lIt is nig ant; Lam alone, forlorn on 
the hill of storms. The wind is heard in the 
mountain. 'The torrent pours down the rock. 
No hut receives me from the rain; forlorn on 
the hill of winds ! 

Rise, moon ! from behind thy clouds. Stars 
of the night, arise! Lead me, some light, to the 
place where ag þ love rests from the chace alone ! 
His bow near him, unstrung : His dogs panting 
around him. But here I must sit alone, by the 
rock of the moſsy stream. The stream and the 
wind roar alond. 1 hear not the voice of m 
love : Why delays my Salgar, why the chief of 


——— — — — A p ww ——— 
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3'he prevent name of our iſland has its origin in the Celtic 
tyrguc; so that thuse who det ive it from any other, betrayed 
their ignorance of the ancient language of ur COultry, Braik. 
cr Braid. extenvve; and in, land. 
„* Obien intteducet Minona, not in the ideal scene in his 
cen mind, which he had described; but at „the atnual ſcast 
Selma, where the bards repeated their works before Fu- 
yl. 

þ Scale /cr, a unter. 

ul math, a woman tui?“ frac Lair. 
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the hill, bis promise? Here is the rock, and 
here the tree! Here is the roaring stream! Thou 
didst promise with night to be here. Ah ! Whi- 
ther is my Salgar gone? With thee I would fly, 
from my father ; with thee, from my brother of 
pride. Our race have long been foes; we are 
not foes, O Salgar ! | 

Cease a little while, O wind ! Stream, be thou 
silent a while! Let my voice be heard around. 
Let my wanderer hear me ! Salgar ! Ir is Colma 
who calls. Here is the tree, and the rock; 
Salgar, my love! I am here. Why delayest 
thou thy coming? Lo! the calm moon comes 
forth. The flood is bright in the vale. The 
rocks are grey on the steep. I see him not on 
the brow. His dogs come not before him, with 
tidings of his near approach. Here I must sit 
alone ! 

Who lie on the heath beside me ! Are they 
my love and my brother ? Speak to me, O my 
friends! To Colma they give no reply. Speak 
to me: I am alone! My soul is tormented with 
fears! Ah! they are dead! Their swords are 
red from the fight. O my brother! my bro- 
ther ! Why hast thou ſlain my Salgar ? Why, O 
Sa'gar! hast thou flain my brother? Dear were 

e both to me! What thall say in your praise? 
Thou wert fair on the hill among thousands! He 
was terrible in fight. Speak to me; hear my 
voice; hear me, sons of my love! They are 
silent; silent for ever! Cold, cold are their 
breasts of clay! Oh! from the rock on the hill; 
from the top of the windy steep, speak, ye ghosts 
of the dead! speak, I will not be afraid! Whi- 
ther are you gone to rest ? In what cave of the 
hill ſhall I find the departed ? No feeble voice 
is on the gale; No answer half-drowned in the 
storm! 
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I sit in my grief! I wait for morning in my 
tears! Rear the tomb, ye friends of the dead. 
Close it not til] Colma come. My life flies a- 
way like a dream: Why ſhould I stay behind? 
Here ſhall I rest with my friends, by the stream 
of the sounding rock. When night comes on 
the hill; when the loud winds arise; my ghost 
ſhall stand in the blast, and mourn the death of 
my friends. The hunter ſhall hear from his 
booth. He ſhall fear, but love my voice! For 
sweet ſhall my voice be for my friends: Pleasant 
were her friends to Colma! 

Such was thy song, Minona, softly bluſhing 
daughter of Torman. Our tears descended for 
Colma, and our souls were sad! Ullin came 
with his harp; he gave the song of Alpin. The 
voice of Alpin was pleasant: The soul of Ryno 
was a beam of fire! But they had rested in the 
narrow house: Their voice had ceased in Selma. 
Ullin had returned, one day, from the chace, 
before the heroes fell. He heard their strife on 
the hill; their song was soft but sad! They 
mourned the fall of Morar, first of mortal men! 
His soul was like the soul of Fingal; his sword 
like the sword of Oscar. But he fell, and his 
father mourned: His eister's eyes were full of 
tears. Minona's eyes were full of tears, the 
sister of car-borne Morar. She retired from the 
song of Ullin, like the moon in the west, when 
ſhe foresees the ſhower, and hides her fair head 
in a cloud. I touched the harp, with Ullin; 
the song of mourning rose 

Ryxo. The wind and the rain are past: 
Calm is the noon of day. The clouds are di- 
vided in heaven. Over the green hills flies the 
inconstant sun. Red through the stony vale 

comes down the stream of the hill. Sweet are 
thy murmurs, O stream! but more sweet is the 
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voice I hear. It is the voice of Alpin, the son 
of song, mourning for the dead! Bent is his 
head of age; red his tearful eye. Alpin, thou 
son of song, Why alone on the silent hill ? Why 
complainest thou, as a blast in the wood; as a 
wave on the lonely ſhore ? 

ALPIN. My tears, O Ryno ! are for the dead; 
my voice for those that have paſsed away. Tall 
thou art on the hill; fair among the sons of the 
vale. But thou ſhalt fall like Morar“; the 
mourner ſhall sit on thy tomb. The hills ſhall 
know thee no more; thy bow ſhall lie in the 
hall, unstrung! 

Thou wert swift, O Morar! as a roe on the 
desart; terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath 
was as the storm. Thy sword in battle, as 
lightning in the field. Thy voice was a stream 
after rain; like thunder on distant hills. Many 
fell by thy arm; they were consumed in the 
flames of thy wrath. But when thou didst re- 
turn from war, how peaceful was thy brow! Thy 
face was like the sun after rain: like the moon 
in the silence of night; calm as the breast of 
the lake when the loud wind is laid. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now! Dark the place 
of thine abode ! With three steps I compaſs thy 
grave, O thou who wast so great before! Four 
stones, with their heads of moſs, are the onl 
memorial of thee. A tree with scarce a leaf, 
long graſs, which whistles in the wind, mark to 
the hunter's eye the grave of the mighty Morar. 
Morar ! thou art low indeed. Thou hast no 
mother to mourn thee; no maid with her tears 
of love. Dead is ſhe that brought thee forth. 
Fallen is the daughter of Morglan. 

Who on his staff is this? Who is this, u hose 


head is white with age? Whose eyes are red with 


— ED 
* Mor er, great man, 
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tears? Who quakes at every step? It is thy fa» 
ther“, O Morar ! the father of no son but thee. 
He heard of thy fame in war ; he heard of foes 
dispetsed. He heard of Morar's renown ; why 
did he not hear of his wound ? Weep, thou fa- 
ther of Morar! weep ; but thy son heareth thee 
not. Deep is the ſleep of the dead; low their 
pillow of dust. No more ſhall he hear thy voice; 
no more awake at thy call. When ſhall it be 
morn in the grave, to bid the ſlumberer awake? 
Farewel, thou bravest of men ! thou conqueror 
in the field! But the field ſhall see thee no more; 
nor the dark wood be lightened with the splendor 
of thy steel. Thou hast left no son. The song 
ſhall preserve thy name. Future times ſhall hear 
of thee; they ſha]l hear of the fallen Morar ! 

'The grief of all arose, but most the bursting 
sigh of Armin +. He remembers the death of 
his son, who fell in the days of his youth. Car- 
mor þ was near the hero, the chief of the echo- 
ing Galmal. Why bursts the sigh of Armin, 
he said? Is there a cause to mourn ? The song 
comes, with its music, to melt and please the 
soul. It is like soft mist, that, rising from a lake, 
pours on the silent vale; the green flowers are fill- 
ed with dew, but the sun returns in his strength, 
and the mist is gone. Why art thou sad, O Ar- 
min! chief of sca- surrounded Gorma ! 

Sad! Jam! nor small is my cause of woe! 
Carmor, thou hast lost no son; thou hast lost 
no daughter of beauty. Colgar the valiant lives; 
and Aunira fairest maid. The boughs of thy 
house ascend, O Carmor ! but Armin is the last 
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* Torman, the son of Carthul, lord of I. mora, one of the 
western iſles, 

+ Armin, @ ber» He was chief or | ory king of Gorma, 
&. e. the Hue and, supposed to be one of the Hebrides, 

1 Crer-mor, a {ail dark compirxigned mans 
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of his race. Dark is thy bed, O Daura! deep 
thy ſleep in the tomb! When ſhalt thou awake 
with thy songs? with all thy voice of music? 

Arise, winds of autumn, arise; blow along the 
heath! Streams of the mountains, roar ! Roar, 
tempests, in the groves of my oaks ! Walk through 
broken clouds, 6 moon! ſhow thy pale face, at 
intervals ! Bring to my mind the night when all 
3 children fell; when Arindal the mighty fell; 
when Daura the lovely failed! Daura, my daugh- 
ter! thou wert fair; fair as the moon on Fura * 
white as the driven snow; 3weet as the breathing 
gale. Arindal, thy bow was strong. 'Thy spear 
was swift in the field. Thy look was like mist 
on the wave: Thy ſhield, a red cloud in a storm. 
Armar, renowned in war, came, and w_— 
Daura's love. He was not long refused ; fair 
was the hope of their friends ! 

Erath, son of Odgal repined : His brother had 
been ſlain by Armor. He came, disguised like 
a son of the sea: Fair was his kiff on the wave; 
white his locks of age; calm his serious brow. 
Fairest of women, he said, lovely daughter of 
Armin! a rock not distant in the sea, bears a 
tree on its side ! red ſhines the fruit afar ! There 
Armar waits for Daura. I come to carry his 
love ! She went ; ſhe called on Armar. Nought 
answered, but tlie son + of the rock. Armar, m 
love! My love! Why tormentest thou me wit 
ſear ? Hear son of Armar, hear: It is Daura who 
calleth thee ! Erath the traitor fled laughing to 
the land. She lifted up her voice; ſhe called for 


_— — 
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* Fuar-a, cold iſland. Z 

+ By the aan of the rock the poet means the echoing back of 
the human voice from a rock, The vulgar were of opinion, 
that this repitition of sound was made by à spirit within the 
rock; and they, on that account, called it magtalla ; the an 
who dwells in the rock. 
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her brother and her father. Arindal! Armin 
none to relieve your Daura ! 

Her voice came over the sea. Arindal my son 
descended from the hill ; rough in the spoils of 
the chace. His arrows rattled by his side; his 
bow was in his hand : Five dark grey dogs at- 
tend his steps. He saw fierce Erath on the ſhore : 
He scized and bound him to an oak. Thick wind 
the thongs * of the hide around his limbs ; he 
loads the wind with his groans. Arindal asccnds 
the deep in his boat, to bring Daura to land. Ar- 
mar came in his wrath, and let fly the grey-fea- 
thercd ſhaft. It sung; it sunk in thy heart, O 
Arindal my son]! For Erath the traitor thoudiedst. 
The oar is stopped at once; he panted on the rock 
and expired. What is thy grief, O Daura, when 
round thy feet is poured thy brother's blood! The 
boat is broken in twain. Armar plunges into 
the sea, to rescue his Daura, or die. Sudden a 
blast from the hill came over the waves. He 
sunk, and he rose no more. | 

Alone, on ihe sca-beat rock, my daughter was 
heard to compiain. Frequent and loud were her 
cries. What could her father do? All night I 
stood on the ſhore. I saw her by the faint beam 
of the moon. All night I heard her cries. Loud 
was the wind; the rain beat hard on the hill. — 
Before morning appeared, her voice was weak. 
It died away, like the evening breeze among the 
graſs of the rocks. Spent with grief ſhe expir- 
ed; and left thee, \rmin, alone. Gone is my 
strength in war | fallen my pride among women | 
When the storms aloſt arise; when the north lifts 
the wave on high; I sit by the sounding ſhore, 
and look on the fatal rock Often by the setting 

—————D—— — — 
The poet here only means, that Erath was bound wich 
loathern thongs, 
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moon, I see the ghosts of my children. Half- 
viewleſs, they walk in mournful conference to- 
gether. Will none of you speak in pity ? They 
do not regard their father. I am sad, O Carmor | 
nor small is my cause of woe. 

Such were the words of the bards in the days 
of song; when the king heard the music of harps, 
the tales of other times! The chiefs gathered 
from all their hills, and heard the lovely sound. 
They praised the voice “ of Cona ! the first a- 
mong a thousand bards | But age is now on my 
tongue: My soul has failed! I hear, at times, 
the ghosts of bards, and learn their pleasant song. 
But memory fails on my mind. I hear the call 
of years! They say, as they paſs along, why does 
Oſsian sing? Soon ſhall he lie in the narrow - 
house, and no bard ſhall raise his fame! Roll 
on, ye dark-brown years; ye bring no joy on 
ow course: Let the tomb open to Oſsian, for 

is strength has failed. The sons of song are 
gone to rest. My voice remains like a blast, that 
roars lonely, on a gea-· surrounded rock, after the 
winds are laid. The dark moſs whistles there; 
the distant mariner sees the waving trees. 


* Oſzian is sometimes poetically called tbe voice of Cena. 


CALTHON AND COLMAL : 


A 


POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This piece, as many more of Oſsian's compoiitions, is adurgſied ts 
one of the firit Chriztian miſcionaries. The story of the poem is 
banded down, by tradition, thus : In the country of the Britons, 
between the walls, two chiefs lived in the days of Fingal, Dun- 
thalmo, lord of Teutha, mppozed to be Trueed, and Rathmor, 
who dewelt at Clutha, Toell known to be the river Clyde. Rath. 
mor was not more yenowned for bis generocity and borpitality, 
than Dunthalmo was infamous for his cruelty and ambition. 
Dunthalms, through envy, or on account of tome private feuds 
which mubiizted between the families, murdered Rathmor ot a 
feact ; but, being afterwards touched with remorie, be educated 
the two rons of Rathmor, Calthon and Colmar, in his own houze. 
They growing up to man's ertate, dropped rome hints that they in- 
tended to revenge the death of their father ; upon which Huntlal- 
mo ſbut them up in ſios caves on the banks of Teutha, intending to 
take them off privately. Co!mal, the daugbter of Dunthalmo, 
who tha recretly in love with Calthon, helped lim to make bis e- 
tcape from prion, and fled with bim to Fingal, dizguized in the 
babit of a young warrior, and implored bis aid againit Duntbal- 
mo. Fingal tent Ofiian with three hund ed men to Colmar's re- 
lief. Dunthalmo having previouſly murdered Colmar, come to 4 


battle with Ofiian ; but be was hiiled by that bero, and his army 
totally defeated. 


Calthon married Colmal, Lis deliverer ; and Ofiian relurned to Mor- 
ven, 
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| OTE iT the voice of thy song, thou lone- 
ly dweller of the rock! It comes on the sound 
of the stream, along the narrow vale. My soul 
awakes, O stranger! in the midst of my hall. I 
stretch my hand to the spear, as in the days of 
other years. I stretch my hand, but it is feeble ; 
and the sigh of my bosom grows. Wilt thou not 
listen, son of the rock! to the song of Oſsian? 
My soul is full of other times; the joy of my 
youth returns. Thus the sun appears in the west, 
aſter the steps of his brightneſs have moved be- 
hind a storm; the green hills lift their dew 
heads : the blue streams rejoice in the vale. 'The 
aged hero comes forth on his staff; his grey hair 
glitters in the beam. Dost thou not behold, son 
of the rock! a ſhield in Oſsian's hall? it is mark- 
ed with the strokes of battle ; and the bright- 
neſs of its boſses has failed. That ſhield the great 
Dunthalmo bore, the chief of streamy Teutha. 
Dunthalmo bore it in battle, before he fell by 
Oſsian's spear. Listen, son of the rock! to the 
tale of other years. 

Rathmor was a chief of Clutha. The feeble 
dwelt in his hall. "The gates of Rathmor were 
never ſhut ; his feast was always spread. The 
sons of the stranger came. They bleſsed the 
generous chief of Clutha. Bards raised the song, 
and touched the harp : Joy brightened on the 
face of the sad! Dunthalmo came, in his pride, 
and ruſhed into the combat of Rathmor. 'The 
chief of Clutha overcame : The rage of Dunthal- 
mo rose. He came, by night, with his war- 
riors; the mighty Rathmor tell. He fell in his 
halls, where his teast was often spread for stran- 


gers. 
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Colmar and Calthon were young, the sons 
of car-borne Rathmor. They came, in the jo 
of youth, into their father's hall. They behold 
him in his blood; their bursting tears descend. 
The soul of Dunthalmo melted, when he saw 
the children of youth. He brought them to 
Alteutha's * walls; they grew in the house of 
their foe. They bent the bow in his presence; 
and came forth to his wars. They saw the fallen 
walls of their fathers; they saw the green thorn 
in the hall. Their tears rushed forth in secret. 
At times, their faces were sad. Dunthalmo be- 
held their grief; His darkening soul designed 
their death. He closed them in two caves, on 
the echoing banks of Teutha. The sun did not 
come there with his beams; nor the moon of 
heaven by night. The sons oi Rathmor remain- 
ed in darkneſs, and foresaw their death. 

The daughter of Dunthilmo wept in silence, 
the fair-haired, blue-cyzd Colmal T. Her eye 
had rolled in secret on Calthon ; his lovelineſs 
swelled in her soul. She trembled for her war- 
rior ; but what could Colmal do? Her arm 
could not lift the spear; nor was the sword 
formed for her side. Her white breast never rose 
beneath a mail. Neither was her eye the terror 
of heroes. What canst thou do, O Colmal ! for 
the falling chief? Her steps are unequal ; her 
hair is loose: Her eye looks wildly through her 


* Al-teutha, or rather Balteutha, the town of Noce, the 
name of Dunthalmo's scat. It is obscrvable, that all the 
names in this poem are derived from the Galic language; 
which is a proof that it was once the universal language of 
the whole ifland. 

+ Caol mhal, 4 woman tith small cye-brow: ; small eye- 
brows were a distinguiſhing part of beauty in Ofsian's time; 
and he scldom fails to give them to the fine women in his 
Poems, 
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tears. She came, by night, to the hall “. She 
armed her lovely form in steel; the steel of a 
young warrior, who fell in the first of his battles. 
She came to the cave of Calthon, and loosed the 
thong from lis hands. : 

Arise, son of Rathmor,” ſhe said,“ arise, the 
night is dark! Let us fly to the king of Selma +, 
chief of fallen Clutha ! I am the son of Lamgal, 
who dwelt in thy father's hall. I heard of thy 
dark dwelling in the cave, and my soul arose. 
Arise, son of Rathmor, arise, the night is dark!“ 
„ Blest voice,” replied the chief, “ comest thou 
from the clouds to Calthon ? The ghosts of his 
fathers have often des-cended in his dreams, since 
the sun has retired from his eyes, and darkneſs 
has dwelt around him. Or art thou the son of 
Lamgal, the chief I often saw in Clutha ? But 
ſhall I fly to Fingal, and Colmar my brother low ? 
Will I fly to Morven, and the hero closed in 
night ? No Give me that spear, son of Lamgal, 
Calthon will defend his brother!“ 

„ A thousand warriors,” replied the maid, 
de stretch their spears round car-borne Colmar. 
What can Calthon do against a host so great? 
Let us fly to the king of Morven, he will come 
with war. His arm is stretched forth to the 
unhappy ; the lightning of his sword is round 
the weak. Arise, thou son of Rathmor ! the 
ſhadows will fly away. Arise, or thy steps may 
be seen, and thou must fall in youth!“ 

The sighing hero rose; his tears descend for 
car-borne Colmar. He came with the maid to 


* That is, the hall where the arms taken from enemies 
were hung up as Trophies. Ofvzian is very careful to make 
his stories probable; for he makes Colmal put on the arms of 
a youth killed in his first battle, as more proper for a yourg 
woman, who cannot be supposed strong enough to carry the 


armour of a full grown watrior, 
+ Fingal, 
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Selma's hall; but he knew not that it was Col- 
mal. The helmet cover'd her lovely face. Her 
bosom heaved beneath the steel. Fingal returned 
from the chace, and found the lovely strangers. 
1hey were like two beams of light, in the midst 
of the hall of ſhells. The king heard the tale of 
rief, and turned his eyes around. A thousand 
— half rose before him, claiming the war of 
Teutha. I came with my spear from the hill; 
the joy of battle rose in my breast : For the king 
spoke to Oſsian in the midst of a thousand 
chiefs. 
« Son of my strength, began the king, take 
« thou the spear of Fingal. Go to Teutha's 
ruſhing stream, and save the car-borne Colmar. 
Let thy fame return beſore thee like a pleasant 
gale; that my soul may rejoice over my son, 
who renews the renown of our fathers. Ossian! 
be thou a storm in war; but mild when the foe 
is low ! It was thus my fame arose, O my son 
Be thou like Selma's chief. When the haughty 
come to my halls, my _ behold them not. 
But my arm 1s stretched forth to the unhappy. 
My sword defends the weak.” 
I rejoiced in the words of the king. I took 
my rattling arms. Diaran “ rose at my side, and 
Dargo f king of spears. Three hundred youths 


* Diaran, father of that Connal who was unfortunately 
killed by Crimora, his mistreſs. 
+ Dargo, the son of Collath, is celebrated in other poems 
Ossian. He is said to have been killed by a boar at a 
hunting party. The lamentation of his mistreſs, or wife, 
Mingala, over his body, is extant ; but whether it is of Ossian's 
composition, I cannot determine. It is generally aicribed to 
him, and has much of his manner; but some traditions men- 
tion it as an imitation by some later bard, As it has some 
poetical merit, I have subjoined it. 


Tux pouse of Dargo comes in tears: For Dargo was no 
more! The heroes sigh over Lartho's chief: And what ſuall 
Vol. I. I | 
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followed our steps: The lovely strangers were at 
my side. Dunthalmo heard the sound of our 
approach. He gathered the strength of Teutha. 
He stood on a hill with his host. They were 
like rocks broken with thunder, when their bent 
trees are singed and bare, and the streams of their 
chinks have failed. The stream of Teutha rolled, 
in its pride, before the gloomy foe. I sent a bard 
to Dunthalmo, to offer the combat on the plain; 
but he smiled in the darkneſs of his pride. His 
unsettled host moved on the hill; like the moun- 
tain cloud, when the blast has entered its womb, 
and scatters the curling gloom on every side. 
They brought Colmar to Teutha's bank, bound 
with a thousand thongs. The chief is sad, but 
stately. His eye is on his friends; for we stood 
in our arms, whilst Teutha's waters rolled be- 
tween. Dunthalmo came with his spear, and 
pierced the hero's side: He rolled on the bank in 


his blood. We heard his broken sighs. Calthon 


—— — — — — 
— — — 


sad Mingala do? The dark ſoul vaniſhed like morning miſt, 
before the king of spears: But the generous glowed in his pre- 
sence like the morning star. | 

Who was the fairest and most lovely ? Who but Collath's 
Stately son? Who sat in the midst of the wise, but Dargo 
of the mighty deeds ? 

Thy hand touched the trembling harp : Thy voice was soſt 
as summer-winds. Ah me! what ſhall the heroes say? for 
Dargo fell before a boar, Fale is the lovely cheek ; the look 
of which was firm in danger! Why hast thou failed on our 
hills? thou fairer than the beams of the sun! 

The daughter of Adonsion was lovely in the eyes of the 
valiant; ſhe was lovely in their eyes, but ſhe chose to be the 
spouse of Dargo. 

But thou art alone, Mingala! The night is coming with 
its clouds; Where is the bed of thy reposc? Where but in 
the tomb of Dargo ? 

Why dost thou lift the stone, O bard ? Why dot thou ſhut - 
the narrow house? Mingala's eyes are heavy, bard! She 
must ſleep with Dargo. 

Last night | heard the song of joy in Lartho's loſty hall. 
But silence dwells around my bed, Mingala rests with Dargo. 
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Tuſhed into the stream: I bounded forward on 
my spear. Teutha's race fell before us. Night 
came rolling down. Dunthalmo rested on a rock 
amidst an aged wood. The rage of his bosom 
burned against the car · borne Calthon. But Cal- 
thon stood in his grief; he mourned the fallen 
Colmar; Colmar lain in youth, before his fame 
arose ! | | 

I bade the song of woe to rise, to sooth the 
mournful chief; but he stood beneath a tree, 
and often threw his spear on earth. The humid 
eye of Colmal rolled near in a secret tear: She 
foresaw the fall of Dunthalmo, or of Clutha's 
warlike chief. Now half the night had paſsed 
away. Silence and darkneſs were on the field. 
Sleep rested on the eyes of the heroes: Calthon's 
settling soul was still. Ulis eyes were half-closed ; 
but the murmur of Feutha had not yet failed in 
his ear. Pale, and ſhewing his vic oh the ghost 
of Colmar came : He bent his head over the hero, 
and raised his feeble voice ! 

« Sleeps the son of Rathmor in his night, and 
his brother low? Did we not rise to the chace to- 
gether ? Pursued we not the dark-brown hinds ? 
Colmar was not forgot till he fell ; till death had 
blasted his youth, I lie pale beneath the rock of 
Lona. O let Calthon rise! The morning comes 
with its beams ; Dunthalmo will diſhonour the 
fallen.” He paſsed away in his blast. The rising 
Calthon saw the steps of his departure. He ruſh- 
ed in the sound of his steel. Unhappy Colmal 
rose. She followed her hero through night, and 
dragged her spear behind. But, when Calthon 
came to Lona's rock, he found his fallen brother. 
The rage of his bosom rose; he ruſhed among 
the foe. The groans of death ascend. They close 
around the chief. He - bound in the midst, and 

Ao, 
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brought to gloomy Dunthalmo. The ſhout of 
joy arose; and the hills of night replied. 

I started at the sound; and took my father's 
spear. DiaranTose at my side; and the 8 
strength of Dargo. We miſsed the chief of Clu- 
tha, and our souls were sad. I dreaded the de- 
parture of my fame. The pride of my valour 
rose! “ Sons of Morven!” I said, © it is not 
thus our fathers fought. They rested not on the 
field of strangers, when the foe was not fallen be- 
fore them. Their strength was like the eagles of 
heaven; their renown is in the song. But our 
people fall by degrees. Our fame begins to de- 
part. What ſhall the — of Morven say, if Os- 
sian conquers not at Teutha? Rise in your steel, 

e warriors! follow the sound of Oſsian's course, 
He will not return, but renowned, to the echo- 
ing walls of Selma.” 

Morning rose on the blue waters of Teutha. 
Colmal stood before me in tears. She told of the 
chief of Clutha : Thrice the spear fell from her 
hand. My wrath turned against the stranger; 
for my soul trembled for Calthon. “ Son of the 
feeble hand!“ I gaid, do Teutha's warriors fight 
with tears? The battle is not won with grief; 
nor dwells the sigh in the soul of war. Go to 
the deer of Carmun, to the lowing herds of Teu- 
tha. But leave these arms, thou son of fear! A 
warrior may lift them in fight.” 

I tore the mail from her ſhoulders. Her sno 
breast appeared. She bent her bluſhing face to 
the ground. I looked in silence to the chiefs. 
The spear fell from my hand; the sigh of my 
bosom rose] But when J heard the name of the 
maid, my crowding tears ruſhed down. I bles- 


sed the lovely beam of youth, and bade the bat- 
tle move 
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Why, son of the rock, ſhould Oſsian tell how 
Teutha's warriors died? They are now forgot 
m their land ; their tombs are not found on the 
heath. Years come on with their storms. The 
green mounds are mouldered away. Scarce 1s 
the grave of Dunthalmo seen, or the place where 
he fell by the spear of Oſsian. Some grey war- 
rior, half blind with age, sitting by night at the 
flaming oak of the hall, tells now my deeds to 
his sons, and the fall of the dark Dunthalmo. 
The faces of youth bend sidelong towards his 
voice. Surprise and joy burn in their eyes! I 
found Calthon bound to an oak; my sword cut 
the thongs from his hands. I gave him the 
white-bosomed Colmal. They dwelt in the halls 
of Teutha. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Lothmon, a Britiſt prince, taking advantage of Fingal's absence on 
an expedition in Ireland, made a deicent on Morven, and advanced 
within zight of Selma, the royal recidence. Fingal arrived in the 
mean time, and Lathmon retreated to a bill, where bis army was 
surpriced by night, and bimsclf taken priconer by Ofiian and Gaul 
the ib of Mornai, The poem opens with the first appearance of 
Fingal on the coast of Morven, and ends, it may be aupposcd, a- 
bout noon the next day. 


— —_ 


Sus, thy halls are silent. There is no sound 


in the woods of Morven. 'The wave tumbles a- 
lone on the coast. The silent beam of the sun 
is on the field. The daughters of Morven come 
forth, like the bow of the ſhower; they look to- 
wards green Erin for the white sails of the king. 
He had promised to return, but the winds of the 
north arose ! 

Who pours from the eastern hill, like a stream 
of darkneſs? It is the host of Lathmon. He 
has heard of the absence of Fingal. He trusts 
in the wind of the north. His soul brightens with 
joy. Why dost thou come, O Lathmon ? The 
—_— are not in Selma. Why comest thou 
with thy forward spear? Will the daughters of 


Morven fight ? But stop, O mighty stream, in 
I 
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thy course! Does not Lathmon behold these 
sails? Why dost thou vaniſh, Lzthom, like the 
mist of the take ? But the squally storm is be- 
hind thee ; Fingal pursues thy steps! | 

The king of Morven had started from ſleep, as 
we rolled on the dark blue wave. He stretched 
his hand to the spear; his heroes rose around. 
We knew that he had scen his fathers, ſor they 
often descended to his dreams, when the sword 
of the foe rose over the land; and the battle 
darkened before us. © Whither hast thou fled, 
O wind?“ said the king of Morven. Dost 
thou rustle in the chambers of the south? Pur- 
s uest thou the ſhower in other lands? Why dost 
thou not come to my sails? to the blue face of 
my seas? Ihe foe is in the land of Morven, 
and the king is absent far. But let each bind on 
his mail, and each aſsume his ſhield. Stretch 
every spear over the wave; let every sword be 
unſheathed. Lathmon “ is before us with his 
host: He that fled + from Fingal on the plains of 
Lona. But he returns, like a collected stream, 
and his roar is between our hills,” 

Such were the words of Fingal. We ruſhed 
into Carmona's bay. Ossian ascended the hill: 
He thrice struck his boſsy ſhield. The rock of 
Morven replied ; the bounding roes came forth. 
'The foe was troubled in my prezence : He col- 
lected his darkened host. 1 stood, like a cloud on 
the hill, rejoicing in the arms of my youth. 

Morni þ sat beneath a tree, at the roaring wa- 


CE rm mr nt mm nn r conn DE EE SEED ECD ES I 
* [t is said by tradition, that it was the intelligence of 
Lathmon's invasion that occasioned Fingal's return from [re- 
land ; though Ossian, more poetically, ascribes the cause of 
Fingal's knowledge to his dream. : | A 
+ He alludes to a battle wherein Fingal had defeated 
Lathmon. n 5 
4 Morni was chief of a numerous tribe, in the days of Fin. 
gal, and bis father Comhal. The last mentioned hero was 
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ters of Strumon: | His locks of age are grey: 
He leans forward on his staff; young Gaul is 
near the hero, hearing the battles of his father. 
Often did he rise, in the fire of his soul, at the 
mighty deeds of Morni. The aged heard the 
sound of Ossian's ſhield : He knew the sign of 
war. He started at once from his place. His grey 
hair parted on his back. He remembered the 
deeds of other years. 

« My $0n,” he said to fair-haired Gaul, “ I 
hear the sound of war. The king of Morven is 
returned, his signals are spread on the wind. 
Go to the halls of Strumon; bring his arms to 
Morni. Bring the shield of my father's latter 
years, for my arm begins to fail. Take thou thy 
armour, O Gaul ! and rush to the first of thy 
battles. Let thine arm reach to the renown of 
thy fathers. Be thy c6urse in the field, like the 
eagle's wing. Why shouldst thou fear death, my 
son? the valiant fall with fame; their ſhields 
turn the dark stream of danger awzy z renown 
dwells on their aged hairs. 525 thou not see, 
O Gaul! how the steps of my age are honoured ? 
Morni moves forth, and the young meet him, 
with awe, and turn their eyes, with silent joy, 
on his course. But I never fled from danger, m 
son! my sword lightened 1 the darkneſs 
of war. The stranger melted before me; the 
mighty were blasted in my presence.“ 

Gaul brought the arms to Morni : the aged 
warrior is covered with steel. He took the 
spear in his hand, which was stained with the 
blood of the valiant. He came towards Fingal: 
his son attended his steps. The son of Comhal 


— —— 
killed ia battle against Morni's tribe; but the valour and 
conduct of Fingal reduced them, at last, to obedience, We 
- find the two heroes perfectly reconciled in this poem. 

1 Stru'mone, stream of the bill. Here the proper name of 
rivulct in the neighbourhood of Selama, 
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arose before him with joy, when he came in his 
locks of age. 

« Chief of roaring Strumon !” said the rising 
soul of Fingal ;"** do I behold thee in arms, after 
thy strength has failed? Often has Mgrni ſhone 
in fight, like the beam of the ascending sun ; 
when he disperses the storms of the hill, and 
brings peace to- the glittering fields. But why 
didst thou not rest in thine age ? Thy renown is 
in the song. The people behold thee, and bleſs 
the departure of mighty Morni. Why didst 
thou not rest in thine age ? The foe will vaniſh. 
before Fingal !” 

« Son of Comhal,” replied the chief, © the 
strength of Morni's arm has failed. I attempt 
to draw the sword of my youth, but it remains 
in its place. I throw the spear, but it falls ſhort 
of the mark. I feel the weight of my ſhield. 
We decay like the graſs of the hill: Our strength 
returns no more. I have a son. O Fingal | his 
soul has delighted in Morni's deeds; but his 
sword has not been lifted against a foe, neither 
has his fame begun. I come with him to war; 
to direct his arm in fight. His renown will be 
a light to my soul, in the dark hour of my de- 
parture. O that the name of Morni were forgot 
among the people! that the heroes would only 
day, Behold the father of Gaul!“ 

« King of Strumon,” Fingal replied, ** Gaul 
ſhall lift the sword in ſight. But he ſhall lift it 
before Fingal ; my arm ſhall defend his youth. 
But rest thou in the halls of Selma; and hear of 
our renown. Bid the harp to be strung, and the 
voice of the bard to arise, that those who fall 
may rejoice in their fame ; and the soul of Mor- 
ni brighten with joy. Oſsian! thou hast fought 
in battles : the blood of strangers is on thy spear: 
thy course be with Gaul, in the strife; but de- 
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part not from the side of Fingal ! lest the foe 
ſhould find you alone, and your fame fail in my 
presence.“ ö 

„ IIsaw Gaul in his arms; my soul was mixed 
with his. The fire of the battle was in his eyes 
he looked to the foe with joy. We spoke the 
words of friendſhip in secret; the lightning of 
our swords poured together; for we drew them 
behind the wood, and tried the strength of our 
arms on the empty air.“ 

Night came down on Morven. Fingal sat at 
the beam of the oak. Morni sat by his side 
with all his grey waving locks. Their words 
were of other times, of the mighty deeds of their 
fathers Three bards, at times, touched the 
harp: Ullin was near with his song. He sung 
of the mighty Comhal; but darkneſs + gathered 
on Morni's brow. He rolled his red eye on 
Ullin : at once ceased the song of the bard. Fin- 
gal observed the aged hero, and he mildly spoke. 
„Chief of Strumon, why that darkneſs? Let 
the days of other years be forgot. Our fathers 
contended in war; but we meet together at the 
ſeast. Our swords are turned on the foe of our 
land: he melts before us on the field. Let the 
days of our fathers be forgot, hero of molsy 
Strumon !” 

« King of Morven,” replied the chief,“ I 
remeraber thy father with joy. He was ternble 


_—_—___—_ 


* Ofkian speaks, The contrast between the old and young 
heroes is st-ungly marked. The circumstance of the latter 
drawing their swords is well imagined, and agrees with the 
impatience. of young soldiers just entered upon action. 

+ Ullin had chosen ill the subject of his song. The durt- 
neſs which gathered on Meorni's brow did not proceed from any 
dislike he had to Comhal's name, though they were foes, but 
from his fear that the song would awaken Fingal to a fe- 
membrance of the feuds which had subsisted of old between 
the families Fingal's specck' on © occasion abounds with 
generosity and good sense. oO 
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in battle; the rage of the chief was deadly: 
My eyes were full of tears, when the king of 
heroes fell. The valiant fall, O Fingal ! the 
feeble remain on the hills! How many heroes 
have paſsed away, in the days of Morni! Yet | 
did not ſhun the battle; neither did I fly from 
the strife of the valiant. Now let the friends of 
Fingal rest ; for the night is around ; that they 
may rise, with strength, to battle against car- 
borne Lathmon. I hear the sound of his host, 
bke thunder moving on the hills. Ofsian ! and 
fair-haired Gaul! ye are young and swift in the 
race. Obgerve the ſoes of Fingal from that 
woody hill. But approach them not, your fa- 
tiers are not near to ſhield you. Let not your 
mow fall at once. 'The valour of youth: may 
ail!“ | 

We heard the words of the chief with joy. 
We moved in the clang of our arms. Our steps 
are on the woody hill. Heaven burns with all 
its stars. The meteors of death fly over the 
tield. The distant noise of the foe reached our 
ears. It was then Gaul spoke, in his valour : 
His hand half-unſheathed the sword. 

„ Son of Fingal !” he said, “ why burns the 
soul of Gaul? My heart beats high. My t steps 
are disordered z my hand trembles on my sword. 
When I look towards the foe, my soul lightens 
before me. I see their ſleeping host. Tremble 
thus the souls of the valiant in battles of the 
spear? How would the soul of Morni rise if we 
ſhould ruſh on the foe ! Our renown would 
grow in song; our steps would be stately in the 
eyes of the brave.“ 

« Son of Morni,” I replied, my soul de- 
lights in war. I delight to ſhine in battle atone, 
to give my name to the bards. But what if the 
foe ſhould prevail; can I behold the eyes of the 
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king? They are terrible in his displeasure, and 
like the flames of death. But I will not behold 
them in his wrath ! Oſsian ſhall prevail or fall! 
But ſhall the fame of the vanquiſhed rise ? They 
paſs like a ſhade away. But the fame of Oſsian 
ſhall rise! His deeds ſhall be like his father's. 
Let us ruſh in our arms; son of Morni, let us 
ruſh to fight. Gaul! if thou ſhouldst return, 
go to Selma's lofty hall. Tell to Evirallin that I 
fell with fame: carry this sword to Branno's 
daughter. Let her give it to Oscar, when the 
years of his youth ſhall arise.“ 

“ Son of Fingal,” Gaul replied with a sigh ; 
cc ſhall I return after Oſsian is low ? What would 
my father say, what Fingal the king of men ? 
The feeble would turn their eyes and say, Be- 
hold Gaul who left his friend in his blood!“ 
Ye ſhall not behold me, ye feeble, but in the 
midst of my renown ! Oſsian! I have heard 
from my father the mighty deeds of heroes; 
their mighty deeds when alone; for the soul in- 
creases in danger.” 

© Son of Morni,” I-replied, and strode before 
him on the heath, © our fathers ſhall praise our 
valour, when they mourn our fall. A beam of 
gladneſs ſhall rise on their souls, when their eyes 
are full of tears. They will say, „our sons 
have not fallen unknown: they spread death a- 
round them.” But why ſhould we think of the 
narrow house? The sword defends the brave. 
But death pursues the flight of the feeble; their 
renown is never heard.” | 

We ruſhed forward through night; we came 
to the roar of a stream, which bent its blue 
course round the foe, through trees that e- 
choed to its sound. We came to the bank of 
the stream, and saw the ſleeping host. Their 
fires were decayed on the plain: the lonely steps 
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of their scouts were distant far. I stretched my 
spear before me to support my steps over the 
stream. But Gaul took my hand, and spoke 
the words of the brave. Shall the son of Fingal 
ruſh on the fleeping foe ? Shall he come like a 
blast by night, when it overturns the young 
trees in secret? Fingal did not thus receive his 
fame, nor dwells renown on the grey hairs of 
Morni, for actions like these. Strike, Oſsian, 
strike the ſhield, and let their thousands rise 
Let them meet Gaul in his first battle, that he 
may try the strength of his arm.“ 

My soul rejoiced over the warrior: my burst- 
ing tears came down. And the foe ſhall meet 
thee, Gaul!“ 1 said: “ the fame of Morni's son 
ſhall arise. But ruſh not too far, my hero: Let 
the gleam of thy steel be near to Oſsian. Let 
our hands join in flaughter. Gaul ! dost thou 
not behold that rock? Its grey side dimly gleams 
to the stars. Should the foe prevail, let our back 
be towards the rock. Then ſhall they fear to 
approach our spears ; for death is in our hands !” 

I struck thrice my echoing ſhield. The start- 
ing foe arose. We ruſhed on in the sound of our 
arms. Their crowded steps fly over the heath. 
They thought that the mighty Fingal was come. 
The strength of their arms withered away. The 
gound of their flight was like that of flame, when 
it ruſhes thro' the blasted groves. It was then 
the spear of Gaul flew in its strength; it was 
then his sword arose. Cremor fell; and mighty 
Leth. Dunthormo struggled in his blood. The 
steel ruſhed through Crotho's side, as bent, he 
rose on his spear; the black stream poured from 
the wound, and hiſsed on the half-extinguiſhed 
oak Cathmin saw the steps of the hero behind 
him, he ascended a blasted tree; but the spear 
pierced him from behind. Shrieking, panting, 
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he fell. Moſs and withered branches pursue his 
fall, and strew the blue arms of Gaul. 

Such were thy deeds, son of Morni, in the 
first of thy battles. Nor ſlept the sword by thy 
side, thou last of Fingal's race! Oſsian ruſhed 
forward in his strength; the people fell before 
him, as the graſs by the staff of the boy, when 
he whistles along the field, and the grey beard 
of the thistle falls. But careleſs the youth moves 
on; his steps are towards the desart. Grey 
morning rose around us; the winding ſtreams are 
bright along the heath. The foe gathered on a 
hill; and the rage of Lathmon rose. He bent 
the red eye of his wrath : he is silent in his ris- 
ing grief. He often struck his boſsy ſhield ; and 
his steps are unequal on the heath. I saw the 
distant darkneſs of the hero, and I spoke to Mor- 

ni's son. 
Car- borne chief of Strumon, dost thou 
behold the foe ? They gather on the hill in their 
wrath. Let their steps be towards the king “. 
He ſhall rise in his strength, and the host of Lath- 
mon vaniſh. Our fame is around us, warrior, 
the eyes of the aged + will rejoice. But let us 
fly, son of Morm, Lathmon descends the hill.“ 
« Then let our steps be flow,” replied the fair- 
haired Gaul; “ lest the foe say, with a smile, 
« Behold the warriors of night. They are, like 
ghosts, terrible in darkneſs; they melt away be- 
fore the beam of the east.“ Oſsian, take the 
ſhield of Gormar, who fell beneath thy spear. 
The aged heroes will rejoice beholding the deeds 
of their sons.“ 

Such were our words on the plain, when Sul- 
math t came to car-borne Lathmon : Sulmath 


* Fingal. 
Fingal and Mori. 


Suil-unhath, à man of good eyevight. 
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chief of Dutha at the dark-rolling stream of 
Duvranna *. Why dost thou not ruſh, son of 
Nuiith, with a thousand of thy heroes ? Why 
dost thou not descend with thy host, before the 
warriors fly. Their blue arms are'beaming to 
the rising light, and their steps are before us on 
the heath !” 

“ Son of the feeble hand,” said Lathmon, 
« ſhall my host descend! They are but two, 
son of Dutha ! ſhall a thousand lift their steel! 
Nuiith would mourn, in his hall, for the depart- 
ture of his fame, His eyes would turn from 
Lathmon, when the tread of his ſeet approached. 
Go thou to the heroes, chief of Dutha! I be- 
hold the stately steps of Oſsian. His fame is 
worthy of my steel! let us contend in fight.” 

The noble Sulmath came. I rejoiced in the 
words of the king. I raised the thield on my 
arm; Gaul placed in my hand the sword of 
Morni. We returned to the murmuring stream; 
Lathmon came down in his strength. His dark 
host rolled, like clouds, behind him: but the 
gon of Nuäth was bright in his steel! 

« Son of Fingal,” said the hero, “thy fame 
has grown on our fall. How many lie there of 
my people by thy hand, thou king of men ! Lift 
now thy spear against Lathmon; lay the gon of 
Nuiith low! Lay him low among his warriors, 
or thou thyself must fall ! It ſhall never be told 
in my halls that my people fell in my presence ; 
that they fell in the presence of Lathmon when 
his sword rested by his side: the blue eyes of 
Cutha would roll in tears; her steps be lonely in 
the vales of Dunlathmon !” 


* Dabh-bhranna, durk- mountoin stream. A. river in Scot» 
land, which falls into the sea at Banff, still retains the name 
of Duvran. If that is meant in this passage, Lathmon must 
have been a prince of the Pictiſh nation, or those Caledonians 
who inhabited of old the castern coast of Scotland, 
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c Neither ſhall it be told,” I replied, “ that 
the son of Fingal fled. Were his steps covered 
with darkneſs, yet would not Oſsian fly! His 
soul would meet him, and say, © Does the bard 
of Selma fear the foe ?” No: he does not fear 
the foe. His joy is in the midst of battle!“ 

Lathmon came on with his spear. He pier- 
ced the ſhield of Ofsian. 1I felt the cold steel 
by my side. I drew the sword of Morni. I cut 
the spear in twain, The bright point ſell glitter- 
ing on earth. The son of Nuath burnt in his 
wrath. He lifted high his sounding ſtield. His 
dark eyes rolled above it, as bending forward, it 
ſhone like a gate of braſs! But Oſeian's spear 
pierced the brightneſs of its boſses, and sunk in 
a tree that rose behind. The ſhield hung on the 
quivering lance ! but Lathmon still advanced! 
Gaul foresaw the fall of the chief. He stretched 
his buckler before my sword; when it descended, 
ina Stream of light, over the king of Dunlath- 
mon! 

Lathmon beheld the son of Morni. The tear 
started from his eye. He threw the sword of 
his fathers on earth, and spoke the words of the 
brave. Why ſhould Lathmon fight against 
the first of men? Your souls are beams from 
heaven; your swords the flames of death! Who 
can equal the renown of the heroes, whose deeds 
are so great in youth? O that ye were in the 
halls of Nuäth, in the green dwelling of Lath- 
mon! Then would my father say, that his son did 
not yield to the weak: But who comes a mighty 
stream, along the echoing heath? The little dul 
are troubled before him; a thousand ghosts are 
on the beams of his steel; the ghosts of those 
who are to fall“, by the arm of the king of re- 


It was thought, in Oſsian's time, that each person had his 
attending spirit. The traditions conccruing this opinion are 
dark and unzatisfactory, 
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sounding Morven. Happy art thou, O Fingal ! - 
thy sons ſhall fight thy wars. They go forth be- 
fore thee; they return with the steps of their re- 
nown !” 5 ; 

Fingal came, in his mildneſs, rejoicing in secret 
over the deeds of his son. Morni's face brigh- 
tened with gladneſs ; his aged eyes look faintly 
through tears of joy. We came to the halls of 
Selma, We sat around the feast of ſhells. Ihe 
maids of song came into our presence, and the 
mildly bluſhing Evirallin! Her hair spreads on 
her neck of snow, her eye rolls in secret on Os- 
sian. She touched the harp of music; we bleſc- 
ed the daughter of Branno ! 

Fingal rose in his place, and spoke to Lath- 
mon king of spears. The sword of Trenmor 
ſhook by his side, as high he raised his mighty 
arm. © Son of Nuiith,” he said, why dost thou 
search for fame in Morven ? We are not of the 
race of the ſeeble; our swords gleam not over the 
weak. When did we rouse thee, O Lathmon ! 
with the sound of war? Fingal does not delight 
in battle, though his arm is strong! My rc- 
nown grows on the fall of the haughty ; the 
light of my steel pours on the proud in arms. 
The battle comes! and the tombs of the valiant 
rise; the tombs of my people rise, O my fathers ! 
1 at last must remain alone! But I will remain 
renowned; the departure of my soul ſhall be 
a stream of light. Lathmon ! retire to thy 
place! Turn thy battles to other lands! The 
race of Morven are renowned ; thcir foes are the 
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Caul, the ton of Morni, attended Lathmon into bis own country, f- 

ter bis being defeated in Morven, as related in the preceding poem. 

He was hindly entertained by Nuath, the father of Lathmon, and 

fell in love with bis daughter Oitbona- The lady was no leſs e- 

namoured of Gaul, and a day was fixed for their marriage. In 

the mean time Fingal, preparing for an expedition into the country 

of the Britons, zent for Gaul. He obeyed, and went ; but not with- 

out promising to Oithona to return, if be turvived the war, by a 

eertain day. Lathmon too was obliged to attend his father Nuath- 
in bis wars, and Oitbona was left alone at Dunlathmon, the eat 

of the family. Dunrommath, lord of Uthal, auposed to be one of 
the Orkneys, taling advantage of the abrence of ber friends, came 

and carried off, by force, Oithona, who bad ſermerly rejected Bis 

leve, into Trematbon, a detart iſland, tolere be concealed ber in a 
cave. F | 


Gaul returned on the day apf ointed ; beard of the rape, and :ailed to 
Tromaihon, to revenge bimtelf on Dunrommath. When be land- 
ed, be found Oithona discontolate, and rezolved not to murvive the 
lofi of ber honour, She told Lim the «tory of ber misfortunes, and 
ſore rcarce ended, when Dunrommath, with bis followers, appears 
ed at the further end of the iſland. Gaul prepared to attack him, 
recommending to Oithona to retire till the battle was over. She 
reemingly obeyed bim; but ſte secretly armed bertelß, ruſbing into 

the thicket of the baile, and was mortally wwounded. Gaul, pur- | 
ining the flying enemy, found ber juit expiring on the field: He 
mourned over ber, raited ber tomb, and returned to Mor ben. Thus 
is the atory banded down by tradition; nor is it given with any 
material difference in the poem, which opens with Gaul i return 
te Dunlathmon, aficr the rape of Qithona, 
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ut dwells around Dunlathmon, though 
the moon fhews half her face on the hill. The 
daughter of night turns her eyes away ; ſhe be- 
holds the approaching grief. The son of Morni 
is on the plain: There is no sound in the hall, 
No long-streaming beam of light comes trembling 
through the gloom. The voice of Oithona * is 
not heard amidst the noise of the streams of Du- 
vranna. © Whither art thou gone in thy beau- 
ty, dark-haired daughter of Nuiith ? Lathmon 
is in the field of the valiant, but thou didst pro- 
mise to remain in the hall; thou didst promise 
to remain in the hall till the son of Morni re- 
turned. Till he returned from Strumon, to. the 
maid of his love ! 'The tear was on thy cheek at 
his departure; the sigh rose in secret in th 
breast. But thou dost not come forth wit 
nongs, with the lightly trembling sound of the 
r ys, 

uch were the words of Gaul, when he came 
to Dunlathmon's towers. The gates were open 
and dark. The winds were blustering in the 
hall. The trees strowed the threſhold with leaves; 
the murmur of night was abroad. Sad and si- 
lent, at a rock, the son of Morni sat: His soul 
trembling for the maid ; but he knew not whi- 
ther to turn his course! The son Þ+ of Leth stood 
at a distance, and heard the winds in his buſhy 
hair. But he did not raise his voice, for he saw 
the sorrow of Gaul! 


„ — 


* Oi-thona, the virgin of the waves. 

+ Morlo, the son of I. eth, is one of Fingal's most famous 
heroes. He and three other men attended Gaul on his ex- 
pedition to Tromathon. 
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Sleep descended on the chiefs. The visions 
of night arose. Oithona stood, in a dream, be- 
fore the eyes of Morni's son. Her hair was loose 
and disordered : Her lovely eye rolled deep in 
tears. Blood stained her snowy arm. The robe 
half hid the wound of her breast. She stood 
over the chief, and her voice was feebly heard. 
« Sleeps the son of Morni, he that was lovely in 
the eyes of Oithona ? Sleeps Gaul at the distant 
rock, and the daughter of Nuäth low? The sea 
rolls round the dark iſle of Tromathon. I sit in 
my tears in the cave: Nor do I sit alone, O 
Gaul ! the dark chief of Cuthal is there. He is 
there in the rage of his love. What can Oicho- 
na do?“ | 

A rougher blast ruſhed through the oak. 
The dream of night departed. Gaul took his 
aspen spear. He stood in the rage of his soul. 
Often did his eyes turn to the east. He accused 
the lagging light. At length the morning came 
forth. The hero lifted up the sail. The winds 
came rustling from the hill; he bounded on the 
waves of the deep. On the third day arose Tro- 
mathonft, like a blue ſhield in the midst of the 
sea. The white wave roared against its rocks; 
8ad Oithona sat on the coast! She looked on the 
rolling waters, and her tears came down. But 
when ſhe saw Gaul in his arms, ſhe started, and 
turned her eyes away. Her lovely cheek is bent 
and red; her white arm trembles by her side. 
Thrice ſhe strove to fly from his presence; 
thrice her steps failed her as ſhe went! | 

Daughter of Nuäth,“ said the hero, © why 
dost thou fly from Gaul ? Do my eyes send forth 
the flame of death? Darkens hatred in my soul? 
Thou art to me the beam of the east, rising in a 
— Br — 


t Trem-thon, beany or deep -counaing wave, 
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land unknown. But thou coverest thy face with 
sadness, daughter of car-borne Nuiith ! Is the foe 
of Oithona near? My soul burns to meet him in 
fight. The sword trembles by the side of Gaul, 
and longs to glitter in his hand. Speak, daughter 
of Nuiith ! dost thou not behold my tears? 

“ Young chief of Strumon,” replied the 
maid, ** why comest thou over the dark-blue 
wave, to Nuith's mournſul daughter? Why did 
I not paſs away in secret, like the flower of the 
rock, that lifts its fair head unseen, and strows 
its withered leaves on the blast? Why didst 
thou come, O Gaul ! to hear my departing sigh ? 
I vaniſh'in my youth; my name ſhall not be 
heard. Or it will be heard with grief ; the tears 
of Nuäth must fall. Thou wilt be sad, son of 
Morni! for the departed fame of Oithona. But 
the ſhall ſleep in the narrow tomb, far from the 
voice of the mourner. Why didst thou come, 
chief of Strumon ! to the sea- beat rocks of Iro- 
mathon ?” a 

« I came to meet thy foes, daughter of car- 
borne Nuiith! The death of Cuthal's chief 
darkens before me, or Morni's son ſhall fall! 
Oithona ! when Gaul is low, raise my tomb on 
that oozy rock, When the dark-bounding ſhip 
ſhall paſs, call the sons of the sea! Call them, 
and give this sword, to bear it hence to Morni's 
hall. The grey-haired chief will then cease to 
look towards the desart for the return of his 
gon 

„ Shall the daughter of Nuäth live!“ ſhe re- 
plied with a bursting sigh. “ Shall I live in 
Tromathon, and the son of Morni low? My 
heart is not of that rock; nor my soul careleſs 
as that sea; which lifts its blue waves to every 
wind, and rolls beneath the storm! The blast 
which ſhall lay thee-low, ſhall spread the branch- 
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es of Oithona on earth. We ſhall wither to- 


gether, son of car-borne Morniz The narrow 
house is pleasant to me, and the grey stone of 
the dead : For never more will I leave thy rocks, 
O sa- surrounded 'Tromathon ! Night“ came on 
with her clouds, after the departure of Lathmon, 
when he went to the wars of his fathers, to the 
moſs-covered rock of Duthormoth. Night came 
on. L sat in the hall, at the beam of the oak! 
The wind was abroad in the trees. I heard the 
sound cf arms. Joy rose in my face. I thought 
of thy return. It was the chief of Cuthal, the 
red-haired strength of Dunrommath. His eyes 
rolled in fire: The blood of my people was on 
his sword. They who def:nded Oithona fell 
by the gloomy chief! What could I do? My 
arm was weak. I could not lift the spear. He 
took me in my grief, amidst my tears he raised 
the sail. He feared the returning Lathmon, the 
brother of unhappy Oithona! But behold he 
comes with his people! The dark wave is di- 
vided before him! Whither wilt thou turn thy 
steps, son of Morni? Many are the warriors of 
thy foe ?? 

My steps never turned from battle,” Gaul 
said, and untheathed his sword. Shall I then 


begin to fear, Oithona ! when my ſoes are near? 


Go to thy cave, my love, till our battle cease on 
the field. Son of Leth, bring the bows of 
our fathers! The sounding quiver of Morni! 
Let our three warriors bend the yew. Ourselves 
will lift the spear. They are an host on the 
rock ! Our souls are strong in war!“ 

Oithona went to the cave. A troubled joy 
rose on her mind, like the red path of lightning 
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on a stormy cloud! Her soul was resolved ; the 
tear was dried from her wildly looking eye. 
Dunrommath ſlowly approached. He saw the 
son of Mor. Contempt contracted his face, 
a smile is on his dark-brown cheek; his red 
eye rolled, half-concealed, beneath his ſhaggy 
brows ! 

«© Whence are the sons of the sea?“ begun 
the gloomy chief.“ Have the winds driven 
you on the rocks of Tromathon? Or come 
you in search of the white handed maid ? The 
sons of the unhappy, ye feeble men, come to 
the hand of Dunrommath ! His eye spares not 
the weak; he delights in the blood of strangers. 
Oithona is a beam of light, and the chief of 
Cuthal enjoys it in secret; wouldst thou come 
on its lovelineſs, like a cloud, son of the feeble 
hand! Thou mayest come, but ſhalt thou return 
to the halls of thy fathers?” © Dost thou not 
know me,” said Gaul, “ red-haired chief of 
Cuthal ? Thy feet were swiit on the heath, in the 
battle of car-borne Lathmon ; when the sword 
of Morni's son pursued his host, in Morven's 
woody land. Dunrommath ! thy words are 
mighty, for thy warriors gather behind thee. 
But do I fear them, son of pride? I am not of 
the race of the feeble !” 

Gaul advanced in his arms; Dunrommath 
ſhrunk behind his people. But the spear of 
Gaul 5 the gloomy chief; his sword lop- 
ped off his head, as it bended in death. The 
son of Morni ſhook it thrice by the lock ; the 
warriors of Dunrommath fled. The arrows of 
Morven pursued them : Ten fell on the moſsy 
rocks. The rest lift the sounding sail, and 
bound on the troubled deep.* Gaul advanced 
towards the cave of Oithona. He beheld a youth 
Icaning on a rock. An arrow had pierced his 
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vide ; his * rolled faintly beneath his helmet. 


The soul of Morni's son was sad, he came and 
spoke the words of peace. | 
Can the hand of Gaul heal thee, youth of 
the mournful brow? 1 have searched for the 
herbs of the mountains; I have gathered them 


on the secret banks of their streams. My hand 


has closed the wound of the brave, their eyes 

have bleſsed the son of Morni. Where dwelt 

thy fathers, warrior? Were they of the sons of 

the mighty? Sadneſs ſhall come, like night, on 

thy Ds Streams. 'Thou art fallen in thy 
ou * 

Wa My fathers,” replied the stranger, © were 


of the race of the mighty; but they ſhall not be 


sad ; for my fame is * like morning mist. 
High walls rise on the banks of Duvranna, and 
zee their moſsy towers in the stream; a rock as- 
cends behind them with its bending pines. Thou 
mayst behold it far distant. There my brother 
dwells. He is renowned in battle; Give him 
this glittering helm.” 

The helmet fell from the hand of Gaul. It 
was the woundedQOithona! She had armed herself 
in the cave, and came in search of death. Her 
heavy eyes are half closed ; the blood pours from 
her heaving side. Son of Morni!“ ſhe said, 
« prepare the narrow tomb. Sleep grows, like 
darkneſs, on my soul. The eyes of Oithona are 
dim] O had I dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright 
beam of my fame! then had my E come on 
with joy; the virgins would then bleſs my steps. 
But 1 fall in youth, son of Morni! My father 
ſhalbl luſh in his hall!“ 5818 

She fell pale on the rock of Tromathon. The 
mournful warrior raised her tomb. He came to 


Morven; we saw the darkneſs of his soul. Os- 
Vol. I. K | 
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ian took the harp in the praise of Oithona. The 
brightness of the face of Gaul returned. But his 
sig rose, at times, in the midst of his friends; 
like blasts that. ſhake their unfrequent wings, al- 


ter the stormy winds are laid! 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Malvina the daughter of Tozcar is everbeard by O:tian lamenting 
the death of Ozcar ber lover. Ota to divert ber grief, relates 
his own actions in an expedition which be undertook, at Fin« 
gal's command, to aid Crothar the petty king of Croma, a country 
in Treland, again:it Rothmar to invaded bis deminions, The 
ory is delivered down thus in tradition, Crotbar king of Cro- 
nd being blind with age, and bis on tos young for the field, 
Rithmar the chief of Tromlo recolved to aviil bimielf of the op- 
portunity offered of annexing the dominions of Crothar to bis own. 
He accordingly marched into le country eubject to Crothar, but 
which be held of Arth or Artho, who tb, at the time, supreme 
ting of Ireland. 

Crothar being, on account of bir age and hlindrett, unfit for action, 
cent for aid to Fingal king of Scotland, bo ordered bis v O- 
an to the velief of Cruthar. But, Jefore bis arrival, Fovar-Gor- 
mo, the ron of Crothar, attacking Rothmar, was lain bimzelf, 
and bis forces tot al y defeated. Oiian renewed the war, came to 
battle, killed Rothmar, and routed bis army. Croma being thus 
delivered of its enemies, Ozzian returned to Scotland, 


— — 
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cc 
I; was the voice of my love! seldom art thou 
in the dreams of Malvina ! Open your airy halls, 
O fathers of Toscar of thields : Unfold the gates 
of your clouds: the steps of Malvina are near. 
L have heard a voice Iv dream. I feel the 
2 
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fluttering of my soul. Why didst thon come, 
O blast ! from the dark-rolling face of the lake ? 
Thy rustling wing was in the tree; the dream of 
Malvina fled.” But ſhe beheld her love, when 
his robe of mist flew on the wind. A sun- beam 
was on his ſkirts, they glittered like the gold of 
the stranger. It was the voice of my love | sel- 
dom comes he to my dreams. 

„ But thou dwellest in the soul of Malvina, 
son of mighty Ossian ! My cighs arise with the 
beam of the eastz my tears descend with the 
drops of night. I was a lovely tree, in thy pre- 
sence, Oscar, with all my branches round me; 
but thy death came like a blast from the desart, 
and laid my green head low. The spring return- 
ed with its ſhowers; no leaf of mine arose! 
The virgins saw me silent in the hall; they 
touched the harp of joy. The tear was on the 
cheek of Malvina: the virgins beheld me in my 
grief, Why art thou sad ? they said; thou ſirst 
of the maids of Lutha! Was he lovely as the 
beam of the morning, and stately in thy sight? 

Pleasant is thy song in Oſsian's ear, daughter 
of streamy Lutha! Thou hast heard the music 
of departed bards in the dream of thy rest, when 
ſleep fell on thine eyes, at the murmur of Mo- 
ruth * When thou didst return from the chace, 
in the day of the sun, thou hast heard the music 
of bards, and thy song is lovely Alt is lovely, O 
Malvina! but it melts the soul. There is a joy 
in grief, when peace dwells in the breast of the 
sad. But sorrow wastes the mournful, O daugh- 
ter of Toscar | and their days are few ;— | he 
fall away, like the flower on which the sun hat 
looked in his strength, after the mildew has pas- 
sed over it, when its head is heavy with the drops 
— 

* Mor'ruth, great atream, 
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of night. Attend to the tale of Oſsian, O maid ! 
He remembers the days of his youth. 

The king commanded : I raised my sail, and 
ruſhed into the bay of Croma ; into Croma's 
sounding bay in lovely Inisfail *. High on the 
coast arose the towers of Crothar king of spears! 
Crothar renowned in the battles of his youth ; 
but age dwelt then around the chief. Rothmar 
had raised the sword against the hero; and the 
wrath of Fingal burned. He sent Oſsian to meet 
Rothmar in war, for the chief of Croma was the 
friend of his youth. I sent the bard before me 
with songs. I came into the hall of Crothar. 
There sat the chief amidst the arms of his fa- 
thers, but his eyes had failed. His grey locks 
waved around a staff, on which the warrior leans 
ed. He hummed the song of other times, when 
the sound of our arms reached his ears. Crothar 
rose, stretched his aged hand, and bleſsed the son 
of Fingal. 

« Ofsian !” said the hero, “ the strength of 
Crothar's arm has failed. O could I lift the sword, 
as on the day that Fingal fought at Strutha ! He 
was the first of men ! but Crothar had alsohis fame. 
The king of Morven praised me; he placed on 
my arm the boſsy ſhield of Calthar, whom the 
king had flain in his wars, Dost thou not be- 
hold it on the wall ? for Crothar's eyes have fail- 
ed. Is thy strength like thy fathers, Oſsian ? let 
the aged feel thine arm.” 

I gave my arm to the king; he felt it with his 
aged hands. Ihe sigh rose in his breast, and his 
tears came down. * Thou art strong, my son,“ 
he said, “ but not like the king of Morven ! But 
who is like the hero among the mighty in war ! 
Let the feast of my hall be spread; and let my 
bards exalt the song. Great is he that is with- 


+ =. 


* JTnisfail, one of the ancient names of Ireland. 
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in my walls, ye sons of echoing Croma!“ The- 
feast is spread; the harp is heard; and joy is in 
the hall. But it was joy covering a sigh, that 
darkly dwelt in every breast. It was like the 
faint beam of the moon spread on a cloud in 
heaven. At length the music ceased, and the a- 
ged king of Croma spoke; he spoke without a 
tear, but sorrow swelled in the midst of his voice. 
« Son of Fingal ! behold'st thou not the dark- 
neſs of Crothar's joy? My. soul was not sad at 
the feast, when my people lived before me. I 
rejoiced in the presence of strangers, when my 
son ſhone in the hall. But, Oſsian, he is a beam 
that is departed. He left no streak of light be- 
hind. He is fallen, son of Fingal ! in the wars 
of his father. Rothmar the chiet of graſsy Tromlo 
heard that these eyes had failed ; he heard that 
my arms were fixed in the hall, and the pride of 
his soul arose! He came towards Croma; my 
people fell before him. I took my arms in my 
wrath, but what could sightleſs Crothar do? My 
steps were unequal; my grief was great. I wiſh- 
ed for the days that were past. Days ! wherein 
I fought ; and won in the field of blood. My 
on returned from the chace ; the fair-haired 
| Fovar-gormo *. He had not lifted his sword in 
battle, for his arm was young. But the soul of 
the youth was great: the fire of valour burnt in 
his eyes. He saw the disordered steps of his fa- 
ther, and his sighs arose.” “King of Croma,“ he 
said, “ is it because thou hast no son; is it for 
the weakneſs of Fovar- gormo's arm that thy sighs 
arise? I begin, my father, to feel my strength; 
I have drawn the sword of my youth, and I have 
bent the bow. Let me meet this Rothmar, with 
the sons of Croma: let me meet him, O my fa. 


— —— — CIR 
* Foabhar-gorm, the blue point of Heel, 
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ther! I feel my burning soul!“ * And thou ſhalt 
meet him, I said, son of the sightleſs Crothar |! 
But let others advance before thee, that I may 
hear the tread of thy feet at thy return; for my 
eyes behold thee not, fair-haired Fovar-gormo ! 
He went; he met the ſoe; he fell. Rothmar 
advances to Croma. He who flew my son is near 
with all his pointed spears.“ 

This is no time to fill the ſhell, I 9 and 
took my spear! My people saw the fire of my 
cyes; they all arose around. Through niglit we 
strode along the heath. Grey morning rose in 
the east. A green narrow vale appeared before 
us ; nor wanting was its winding stream. The 
dark host of Rothmar are on its banks, with all 
their glittering arms. We ſought along the vale. 
They fled. Rothmar sunk beneath my sword! 
Day had not descended in the west, when I 
brought his arms to Crothar. The aged hero 
felt them with his hands; and joy brightened o- 
ver all his thoughts. 

The people gathered to the hall. The ſhells of 
the ſeast are heard. Ten harps are strung: five 
bards advance, and sing, by turns *, the praise 
of Oſsian; they poured forth their burning souls, 
and the string answered to their voice. The joy 


——— — 
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* Those ex tempore compositions were in great repute a- 
mong succeeding bards. "The pieces extant of chat kind ſhow 
mot e of the good car, than of the poetical genius of their au- 
thors. The tranſlator has only met with one poem of this 
sort which he thinks worthy of being preserved. It is a thou- 
tand years later than Oſvian, but the authors seem to have ob- 
served his manner, and adopted some of his expreſzions. The 
story of it is this: Five bards paſing the night in the house 
of a chief, who was a poct himself, went severally to make 
their ob>ervations on, and return with an extempore descrip- 
tion of, right. The night happened to be one in October, as 
appears from the poem, and in the north of Scotland; it has 
that vazicty which the bards ascribe to it in their desc ip- 
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of Croma was great; for peace returned to the 
land. The night came on with silence; the 
morning returned with joy. No foe came in 
darkneſs, with. his glittering spear. The joy of 
2 was great; for the gloomy Rothinar had 
allen 


— 


FIRST BARD, 


N1Gcar is dull and dark. The clouds rest on the hills. No 
star with green trembling beam; no moon looks from the 
ſky. I hear the blast in the wood; but 1 hear it distant far. 
"The stream of the valley murmurs ; but its murmur is sullen 
and sad. From the tree at the grave of the dead the long- 
howling owl is heard. I sce a dim form on the plain! It is 
a ghost! It fades, it flies. Some funeral ſhall paſs this way; 
the meteor marks the path, 

The distant dog is howling from the hut of the hill The 
Stag lies on the mountain moſs ; the hind is at his side. She 
hears the, wind in his branchy horns. She starts, but lies again, 

The roe is in the cleft of the rock; the heath-cock's head is 
beneath his wing. No beast, no bird is abroad, but the owl 
. — howling fox. She on a leafleſs tree; he in a cloud on 
the hill. 

Dark, panting, trembling, sad, the traveller has lost his 
way. Through ſhrubs, through thorns, he goes, along the 
gurgling rill. He fears the rock and the fen. He fears the 
ghost of night, The old tree groans to the blast; the falling 
branch resounds. The wind drives the withered burs, clung 
together, along the graſs. It is the light tread of a ghost! 
He trembles amidst the night, 

Dark, duſky, howling is night, eloudy, windy, and full of 
ghosts! the dead are abroad! my friends, receive me from 
the night. x | 

SECOND BARD, 


The wind is up. The ſhower descends. The spirit of the 
mountain ſhricks, Woods fall from high. Windows flap. 
The growing river roars. The traveller attempts the ford. 
Hark ! that ſhrick ! he dies! The storm drives the horse from 
the hill, the goat, the lowing cow. They tremble as drives the 
ſhower, beside the mouldering bank, | 

The hunter starts from ſlcep, in his lonely hut; he wakes 
the fire decayed. His wet dogs smoke around him. He fills 
the chinks with heath. Loud roar two mountain streams 
which meet beside his booth. 

Sad on the side of a hill the wandering ſhepherd sits. The 
tree resounds above him. The stream roars down the rock. 
He waits for the rising moon to guide him to his home. 
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I raiged my voice for Fovar-gormo, when they 
laid the chief in earth. The aged Crothar was 
there, but his sigh was not heard. He searched 
for the wound of his son, and found it in his breast. 
Joy rose in the face of the aged. He came and 
spoke to Oſsian. King of spears!“ he said, 
“ my son has not fallen without his fame. The 


Ghosts ride on the storm to-night. Sweet is their voice be- 
tween the squalls of wind. Their songs are of other worlds, 

The rain is past. The dry wind blows. Streams roar, and 
windows flap. Cold drops fall from the roof. | ec the star- 
ry Ky. But the ſhower gathers again. The west is gloomy 
and dark. Night is stormy and dismal; receive me, my 
friends, from night. 

| THIRD BARD. 


The wind still sounds between the hills: and whistle 
through the graſs of the rock. The firs fall from their place. 
The turfy hut is torn, The clouds, divided, fly over the ſky, 
and ſhow the burning stars. The meteor, token of death! 
flies sparkling through the gloom. It rests on the hill, I «ee 
the withered fern, the dark-browed rock, the fallen oak. Who 
is that in his ſhrowd beneath the tree, by the stream? 

The waves dark tumble on the lake, and laſh its rocky sides. 
The boat is brimful in the cove; the oars on the rocking tide. 
A maid sits sad before the rock, and eyes the rolling stream. 
Her lover promised to come. She saw his boat, when yet it 
was light, on the lake. Is this his broken boat on the ſhore ? 
Are theze his groans on the wind ? 

Hark! the hail rattles around. The flaky snow descendy, 
The tops of the hills are white. The ſtormy winds abate- 
Various is the night and cold: receive me, my ſriends, from 

FOURTH BARD, 


Night is calm and fair; blue, starry, settled is night. The 
winds, with the clouds, are gone, They sink behind the hill. 
The moon is up on the mountain, Trees glitter: streams 
ſtine on the rock. Bright rolls the settled lake . bright the 
stream of the vale, . 

| sce the trees overturned ; the ſhocks of cory on the plain. 
The wakeful hind rebuilds the ſhocks, and whistles on the 
distant ficld. 

Calm, sertled, fair is night! Who comes from the place of 
the dead? That form with the robe of snow: white arms and 
dark-brown- hair ! It is the daughter of the chief of the pen 
Pe: ſhe that lately fel] ! Come let us view thee, O maid! thou 
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young warrior did not fly; but met death, as he 
went forward in his. strength. Happy are they 
who die in youth, when their renown is heard |! 
The feeble will not behold him in the hall; or 
smile at their trembling hands. Their memory 
ſhall be honoured in song; the young tear of the 


that hast been the delight of heroes! The blast drives the 
phantom away ; white, without form, it ascends the hill, 

The breczes drive the blue mist, lowly, over the narrow 
vale. It rises on the hill, and joins its head to heaven. Night 
is settled, calm, blue, starry, bright with the moon, Receive 
we not, my friends, for lovely is the night. = 


FIFTH BARD, 


Night is calm, but dreary, The moon is in a cloud in the 
west. Slow moves that pale beam along the ſhaded hill. The 
distant wave is heard, The torrent murmurs on the rock. 
The cock is heard from the booth. More than half the night 
is past. The house-wife, groping in the gloom, rekindles the 
settled fire. The hunter thinks that day approaches, and 
calls his bounding dogs. He ascends the hill, and whistles on 
his way, A blast removes the cloud. He sees the starry 

lough of the north. Much of the night is topaſs. He nods. 
by the moſsy rock, 

Hark! the whirlwind is in the wood! A low murmur in 
the vale! It is the mighty army of the dead returning from 
the air. 

The moon rests behind the hill. The beam is still on that 
lofty rock. Long ate the ſhadows of the trees, Now it is 
dark over all, Night is dreary, silent, and dark; receive me, 
my friends, from night. 


THE CHIEF, 


Let clouds rest on the hills: $pirits fly, and travellers fear. 
Let the winds of the woods arise, the sounding storms de- 
scend. Roar streams, and windows flap, and green winged 
meteors fly! rise the pale moon from behind her hills, or in- 
close her head in clouds! night is alike to me, stormy, or 
gloomy the ſky. Night flies before the beam, when it is 

ured on the hill. The young day returns from his clouds, 

ut we return no more, 

Where are our chiefs of old? Where our kings of mighty 
name? The ficlds of their battles are silent. Scarce their 
mossy tombs remain. We ball ako be forgot. This loſty 
house ſhall fall. Our sons shall not behold the ruins in grass. 


They shall ask of the aged, Where stood the walls of our 
fathers?” 
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virgin will fall. But the aged wither away, by 
degrees; the fame of their youth, while yet they 
live, is all forgot. They fall in secret. The sigh- 
of their son is not heard. Joy is around their 
tomb; the stone of their fame is placed without 
a tear. Happy are they who die in youth, when 
their renown is around them!“ 

_"XYYXX"TVQ]]JP]_—__= 


Raise the song, and strike the harp; send round the shells 
of joy. Suspend a hundred tapers on high. Youths and 
maids begin the dance. Let some grey bard be near me to 
tell the deeds of other times; of kings renowned in our 
land; of chiefs we behold no more. Thus let the night pass 
until morning shall appear in our halls. Then let the bow 
be at hand, the dogs, the youths of the chace, We thall as-- 


send the hill with day; andyawake the deer, 
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POEM, 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Fingal, in his voyage to Lochlin, wwhither be bad been invited by 
Starno the father of Agandecca, touched at Berrathon, an island 
of Scandinavia, where be was kindly entertained by Larthmor 
the petty ling of the place, nobo wvas a warral of the rupreme ling: 
of Lochlin. The hoxpitality of Larthmor gained bim Fingal's 
friendsbip, which that hero maniferted after the imprizonment of 
Larthmor by bis own on, by sending Os:ian, and Toxcar, the ſa- 
ther of Malvina, 40 often mentioned, to rezcue Larthmor, and te 
funich the unnatural bebaviour of Uthal. Uthal was handiome, 
and, by the ladies, much admired, Nina»thona, the beautiful 
daughter of Torthoma, a neighbouring prince, fell in love and fled 
with bim. He proved inconstant : For another lady, bote name 
is not mentioned, gaining bis affections, be confined Nina-thoma 10 
a dart inland near the coast of Berrathon. She was relieved 
by 0«5ian, tbo, in company with Toncar, landing on Berrathon, 
defeated the forces of Uthal, and killed lim in a ringle combat. 
Nina-thoma, whoze love nut all the bad lebaviour of Uthal could 
eraze, bearing of bis death, died of grief. In the mean time 
Larthmor ia restored, and Otsian and Tescar return in triumph 
to Fingal, 


The poem open] with an elegy on the death of Malvina the daug h- 
ter of Toicar, and clozes with prezages of Ortian's death, 


— 


Bass thy blue course, O stream! round the 
narrow plain of * Lutha. Let the green woods 


* Lutha, % :tream. 


K 6 
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hang over it, from their hills: the sun look on 
it at noon, The thistle is there on its rock, and 

ſhakes its beard to the wind. The flower hangs 

its heavy head, waving, at times, to, the gale! 

„Why dost thou awake me, O gale !” It seems 

to say, „I am covered with the drops of hea- 

ven? The time of my fading is near, the blast 
that ſhall scatter my leaves. To-morrow ſhall 

the traveller come; he that sa me in my beau- 
ty ſhall come. His eyes will search the field, 
but they will not find me.“ So ſhall they search 
in vain, for the voice of Cona, after it has failed 

in the field. The hunter ſhall come forth in the 

morning, and the voice of my harp ſhall not be 

heard. Where is the son of car-borne Fin- 
gal?” The tear will be on his cheek! Then 
come thou, O Malvina, with all thy music, 
come! Lay Oſsian in the mow of Lutha : let 

his tomb rise in the lovely field. 

Malvina ! where art thou, with thy songs, 
with the soft sound of thy steps? Son + of Alpin 
art thou near! where is the daughter of Togcar ? 
&« I paſsed, O son of Fingal, by Tor- lutha's mos- 
sy walls. The smoke of the hall was ceased. 
Silence was among the trees of the hill. The 
voice of the chace was over. I saw the daugh- 
ters of the bow. I asked about Malvina, but 
they answered not. They turned their faces 
away : thin darkneſs covered their beauty. They 
were like stars, on a rainy hill, by night, each 
looking faintly through her mist.” 

Pleasant be thy rest, O lovely beam! soon 
hast thou set on our hill! The steps of thy de- 
parture were stately, like the moon on the blue 


— 
. 


—— 
+ His father was one of Fingal's principal bards, and be 


had a poetical genius. 
{ Olvian speaks. He calls Malvina a beam of light, and 


continucs the metaphor throughout the paragraph. 
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trembling wave, But thou hast left us in dark- 
neſs, first of the maids of Lutha : We sit, at the 
rock, and there is no voice; no light but the 
meteor of fire! Soon hast thou set, O Malvina, 
daughter of generous Toscar! But thou risest 
like the beam of the east, among the spirits of thy 
friends, where they sit, in their stormy halls, 
the chambers of the thunder! A cloud hovers 
over Cona. Its blue curling sides are high. The 
winds are beneath it, with their wings. Within 
it is the dwelling * of Fingal. There the hero 
sits in darkneſs. His airy spear is in his hand. 
His ſhield, half covered with clouds, is like the 
darkened moon; when one half still remains in 
the wave, and the other looks sickly on the field! 
His friends sit around the king, on mist ! 
They hear the songs of Ullin : he strikes the 
half. viewleſs harp. He raises the feeble voice. 
'The leſser heroes, with a thousand meteors, light 
the airy hall. Malvina rises in the midst; a 
bluſh is on her cheek. She beholds the un- 
known faces of her fathers. She turns aside her 
humid eyes. Art thou come so soon?“ said 
Fingal, “ daughter of. generous 'Toscar. Sad- 
neſs dwells in the halls of Lutha. My aged son 
is sad! I hear the breeze of Cona, that was 
wont to lift thy heavy locks. It comes to the- 
hall, but thou art not there. Its voice is mourn- 
ful among the arms of thy fathers! Go, with 
The description of this ideal palace of Fingal is agreeable 
to the notions of t hose times, concerning the state of the de» 
ceased, who were supposed to pursue, after death, the plea» 
sur es and employments of their former life. The situation of 
the Celtic heroes, in their par ate state, if not entirely hap- 


py, is more agreeable than the notions of the ancient Grecks- 
concerning their departed heroes. 


f Ofvian ; who had a great friendſhip for Malvina, both on 
2 of her love for his son Occar, and her attention to him 
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thy rustling wing, O breeze! sigh on Malvina's - 


tomb. It rises yonder beneath the rock, at the 
blue stream of Lutha. The maids * are depart- 
ed to their place Thou alone, O breeze, mourn- 
est there.” 4 | 

But who comes from the duſky west, support- 
ed on a cloud? A smile is on his grey, watery 
face: His locks of mist fly on wind: He bends 
forward on his airy spear.—It is thy father, Mal- 
vina! © Why ſhinest thou, so soon, on our 
clouds,” he says, O lovely light of Lutha ! But 
thou wert sad, my daughter. 'Thy friends had 
paſted away. The sons of little + men were in 
the hall. None remained of the heroes, but Os- 
sian king of spears !” 

And dost thou remember Ofsian, car-borne 
Toscar t, son of Conloch? The battles of our 
youth were many. Our swords went together 
to the field. They saw us coming like two fal- 
ling rocks; the sons of the stranger fled. © There 
come the warriors of Cona !” they said, “ Their 
steps are in the paths of the flying!“ Draw near 
son of Alpin, to the song of the aged. The deeds 
of other times are in my soul. My memory 
beams on the days that are past; on the days of 
mighty Toscar, when our path was in the deep. 
Draw near, son of Alpin, to—the last sound of 
the voice of Cona ! 

The king of Morven commanded ; I raised my 
sails to the wind. Toscar chief of Lutha stood 


That is, the young virgins who sung the funeral clegy o- 
ver her tomb. 

+ Tradition is entirely silent concerning what paſsed in the 
north, immediatcly after the death of Fingal and all his he- 
roes; by which it would scem, that the actions of their suc- 
ceſsors were not to be compared to these of the renowned Fine 
galians- 

$ Toscar was the son of that Cunloch, who was also father 
to the lady whose unfortunate death is related in the last epi- 
ode of the second book of Fingal, 
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at my side, I rose on the dark blue wave. Our 
course was to sea- surrounded Berrathon *, the iſle 
of many storms. "There dwelt, with his locks of 
age, the stately strength of Larthmor; Larth- 
mor who spread the feast of ſhells to Fingal, 
when he went to Starno's halls, -in the days of 
Agandecca. But when the chief was old, the 
pride of his son arose ; the pride of fair-haired 
Uthal, the love of a thousand maids. He bound 
the aged Larthmor, and dwelt in his sounding 
halls ! 

Long pined the king in his cave, beside his 
rolling sea. Day did not come to his dwelling ; 
nor the burning oak by night. But the wind of 
ocean was there, and the parting beam of the 
moon. The red star looked on the king, when 
it trembled on the western wave. Snitho came 
to Selma's hall; Snitho the friend of Larthmor's 
youth. He told of the king of Berrathon : The 
wrath of Fingal arose. Thrice he aſsumed the 
spear, resolved to stretch his hand to Uthal. But 
the memory Þ of his deeds rose before the king. 
He sent his son and Toscar. Our joy was great 
on the rolling sea. We often half-unſheathed 
our swords. For never before had we fought a- 
lone, 1n battles of the spear. 

Night came down on the ocean. The winds 
departed on their wings. Cold and pale is the 
moon. The red stars lift their heads on high. 
Our course is slow along the coast of Berrathon. 
The white waves tumble on the rocks. What 
voice is that,” said Toscar, which comes be- 
tween the sounds of the waves? It is soft but 


— — 


# Berrathon, a promontory in the midit of waves. 

+ The meaning is, that Fingal remembered his own great 
actions, and consequently would not sully them by engaging 
n a petty war against Uthal, who was $0 far his inferior in 
valour and power. 
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mournful, like the voice of departed bards. But 
I behold a maid}. She sits on the rock alone. 
Her head bends on her arm of snow. Her dark 
hair is in the wind. Hear, son of. Fingal, her 
song, it is smooth as the gliding stream.“ We 
1 0 to the silent bay, and heard the maid of 
night. | 

cf How long will ye roll around me, blue- 
tumbling waters of ocean ? My dwelling was not 
always in caves, nor beneath the whistling tree. 
The feast was spread in Torthoma's hall. My 
father delighted in my voice. The youths be- 
held me in the steps of my lovelineſs. They 
bleſsed the dark-haired Nina-thoma, It was 
then thou didst come, O Uthal ! like the sun of 
heaven! The souls of the virgins are thine, son 
of generous Lirthmor ! But why dost thou leave 
me alone, in the midst of roaring waters ? Was 
my soul dark with thy death? Did my white 
hand lift the sword? Why then hast thou left 
me alone, king of high Finthormo* !” 

The tear started from my eye, when I heard 
the voice of the maid, I stood before her in my 
arms. I spoke the words of peace! © Lovely 
dweller of the cave! What sigh is in thy breast? 
Shall Oſsian lift his sword in thy presence, the 
destruction of thy foes? Daughter of Torthoma, 
rise. I have heard the words of thy grief. The 
race of Morven are around thee, who never in- 
jured the weak. Come to our dark-bosomed 
ſhip ! thou brighter than that setting moon: 
Our course is to the rocky Berrathon, to the 
echoing walls of Finthormo.” She came in her 
beauty; ſhe came with all her lovely steps. Si- 


+ Nina-thoma, the daughter of Torthoma, who had been 
confined to a devart island by her lover Uthal. 
* Fintkormo, the palace of Uthal, The names in this epi- 
ode arc not of a Celtic original. 
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lent joy brightened in her face; as when the ſha- 
dows fly from the field of spring; the blue stream 
is rolling in brightneſs, and the green buſh bends 
over its course ! | 

The morning rose with its beams. We came 
to Rothma's bay. A boar ruſhed from the wood : 
My spear pierced his side, and he fell. I rejoiced 
over the blood . I foresaw my growing fame. 
But now the sound of Uthal's train came, from 
the high Finthormo. They spread over the 
heath to the chace of the boar. Himself comes 
flowly on, in the pride of his strength. He lifts 
two pointed spears On his side is the hero's 
sword. Three youths carry his poliſhed bows. 
The bounding of five dogs is before him. His 
heroes move on, at a distance, admiring the 
Steps of the king. Stately was the son of Larth- 
mor! Put his soul was dark | Dark as the 
troubled face of the moon, when it foretells the 
Storms ! h 

We rose on the heath before the king. He 
stopt in the midst of his course. His heroes ga- 
thered around. A grey-haired bard advanced. 
«© Whence are the sons of the strangers !” began 
the bard of song. The children of the un- 
happy come to Berrathon ; to the sword of car- 
borne Uthal. He spreads no feast in his hall. 
The blood of strangers is on his streams. If 
from Selma's walls ye come, from the moſsy walls. 
of Fingal, choose three youths to go to your king 
to tell of the fall of his people. Perhaps the hero 
may come and pour his blood on Uthal's sword. 


17 
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+ Oſeian might have thought that his killing a boar on his 
first landing in Bertathon was a good omen of his ſuture suc- 
ceſs in that ifland, The present Highlanders look, with a de- 
gree of superstition, upon the succeſs of their first action, aſtex 
they have engaged in apy desperate undertaking. 
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So ſhall the fame of Finthormo arise, like the 
growing tree of the vale !” 

« Never will it rise, O bard!” I said in the 
pride of my wrath. © He would ſ(hrink from 
the presence of Fingal, whos! eyes are the 
flames of death. The son of Comhal comes, 
and kings vaniſh before him. bey are rolled 
together, like mist, by the breath of his rage. 
Shall three tell to Fingal, that his people fall ? 
Yes ! they may tell it, bard ! But his people ſhall 
fall with fame !” 

I stood in the darkneſs of my strength. Tos- 
car drew his sword at my side. Ihe foe came on 
like a stream. The mingled sound of death arose. 
Man took man; ſhield met ſhield; steel mixed 
its beams with steel. Darts hiſs through air, 
Spears ring on mails. Swords on brokea buck- 
lers bound. As the noise of an aged grove be- 
neath the roaring winds, when a thousand ghosts 
break the trees by night, such was the din of 
arms! But Uthal fell beneath my sword. The 
sons of Berrathon fled. It was then I saw him 
in his beauty, and the tear hung in my eye ! 
“ Thou art fallen“, young tree,” I said, “ with 
all thy beauty round thee. Thou art fallen on 
thy plains, and the field is bare. The winds 
come from the desart ! There is no sound in thy 
leaves! Lovely art thou, in death, son of car- 
borne Larthmor.“ 

Nina-thoma sat on the ſhore. She heard the 
sound of battle. She turned her red eyes on 
Lethmal, the grey-haired bard of Selma. H 


* To mourn over the fall of their enemies was a practice 
universal among the Celtic heroes. This is more agreeable 
to humanity, than the ſhameful iusulting of the dead, so com- 
mon in Homer, and after him, set vilely copied by all his i- 
mitators, the humane Virgil not excepted, who have been 
more suceeſsful in borrowing the imperfections of that great 
poet, than in the imitatdious oi his beautice, 
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alone had remained on the coast, with the daugh- 
ter of Torthoma. © Son of the times of old!” 
ſhe said, „I hear the noise of death. Thy 
friends have met with Uthal, and the chief is 
low ! O that I had remained on the rock, inclosed 
with the tumbling waves! Then would my soul 
be sad, but his death would not reach my ear. 
Art thou fallen on thy heath, O son of high 
Finthormo ! Thou didst leave me on a rock, but 
my soul was full of thee. Son of high Finthor- 
mo! art thou fallen on thy heath!“ 

She rose pale in her tears. She saw the bloody 
ſhield of Uthal. She saw it in Oſeian's hand. 
Her steps were distracted on the heath. She 
flew. She found him. She fell. Her soul 
came forth in a sigh. Her hair 1s spread on his 
face, My bursting tears descend. A tomb arose 
on the unhappy. My song of woe was heard. 
„Rest, hapleſs children of youth: Rest at the 
noise of that moſsy stream] The virgins will see 
your tomb, at the chace, and turn away their 
weeping eyes Your fame will be in song. The 
voice of the harp will be heard in your praise. 
The daughters of Selma ſhall hear it: Your re- 
nown ſhall be in other lands. Rest, children of 
youth, at the noise of the moſsy stream! 

Two days we remained on the coast. 'The he- 
roes of Berrathon convened. We brought Larth- 
mor to his halls. Thie feast of ſhells is spread. 
The joy of the aged was great. He looked to 
the arms of his fathers. The arms which he left 
in his hall, when the pride of Uthal rose. We 
were renowned before Larthmor. He bleſsed 
the chiefs of Morven. He knew not that his 
son was low, the stately strength of Uthal! 
They had told that he had retired to the woods, 
with the tears of grief. They had told it, but 
he was silent in the tomb of Rothma's heath. 
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On the fourth day we raised our sails, to the 


roar of the northern wind. Larthmor came to 
the coast. His bards exalted the song. The joy 
of the king was great, he looked to Rothma's 
gloomy heath. He saw the tomb of his son. The 
memory of Uthal rose. Who of my heroes,” 
he said, „lies there? He seems to have been 
of the kings of men. Was he renowned in my 
halls, before the pride of Uthal rose?“ Ye are 
Silent, sons of Berrathon ! is the king of heroes 
low ? My heart melts for thee, O Uthal ! though 
thy hand was against thy father. O that J had 
remained in the cave! that my son had dwelt 
in Finthormo ! I might have heard the tread of 
his feet, when he went to the chace of the boar. 
I might have heard his voice on the blast of my 
cave. Then would my soul be glad: But now 
darkness dwells in my halls.” 

Such were my deeds, son of Alpin, when the 
arm of my youth was strong. Such the * ac- 
tions of Loscar, the car-borne son of Conloch. 
But 'Toscar is on his flying cloud. I am alone 
at Lutha. My voice is like the last sound of the 
wind, when it forsakes the woods. But Ossian 
ſhall not be long alone. He secs the mist that 
ſhall receive his ghost. He beholds the mist that 
ſhall form his robe, when he appears on his hills. 
The sons of feeble men ſhall behold me, and ad- 
mire the stature of the chiefs of old. They ſhall 
creep to their caves. They ſhall look to the ſky 
with fear; for my steps ſhall be in the clouds. 
Darkneſs ſhall roll on my side. 

Lead, son of Alpin, lead the aged to his 
woods. The winds begin to rise. The dark 
wave of the lake resounds. Bends there not a 
tree from Mora with its branches bare? It 


* 
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* Ovvianh speaks. 
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bends, son of Alpin, in the rustling blast. My 
harp hangs on a blasted branch. The sound of 
its strings is mournful. Does the wind touch 
thee, O harp ! or is it some passing ghost! It is 
the hand of Malvina! Bring me the harp, son 
of Alpin. Another song ſhall rise. My soul 
ſhall depart in the sound. My fathers ſhall hear 
it in their airy hall. Their dim faces ſhall hang, 
with joy, from their clouds; and their hands 
receive their son. The aged oak bends over the 
stream. It sighs with all its moſs, The wither- 
ed fern whistles near, and mixes, as it waves, 
with Ossian's hair. 

« Strike the harp, and raise the song: Be near, 
with all your wings, ye winds. Bear the mourn- 
ful sound away to Fingal's airy hall. Bear it to Fin- 
gal's hall, that he may hear the voice of his son. 
The voice of him that praised the mighty!“ 

The blast of north opens thy gates, O king! 
I behold thee sitting on mist, dimly gleaming in 
all thine arms. Thy form now is not the terror 
of the valiant. It is like a watery cloud, when 
we see the stars behind it, with their weeping 
eyes.» Thy ſhield is the aged moon: Thy sword 
a vapour halſ-kindled with fire. Dim and feeble 
is the chief, who travelled in brightneſs before ! 
But thy steps“ are on the winds of the desart. 
The storms are darkening in thy hand. Thou 
takest the sun in thy wrath, and hidest him in 
thy clouds. The sons of little men are afraid. 
A thousand ſhowers descend. But when thou 


This description of the power of Fingal over the winds 
and storms, and the image of his taking the zun, and hiding 
him in the clouds, do not correspond with the preceding pa- 
r:graph, where ke is represented as a feeble ghost, and no 
more the TERROR OF THE VALIANT ; but it agrees with the 
notion of the times concerning the souls of the deceased, who, 
it was supposed, had the command of the winds and storms, 
but took no concern in the affairs of men. 
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comest forth in thy mildneſs, the gale of the 
morning is near thy course. The sun laughs in 
his blue fields. The grey streams wind in its 
vale. The bulhes ſhake their green heads in the 
wind. 'The roes bound towards the desart.” 

I here is a murmur in the heath] The stormy 
winds abate! I hear the voice of Fingal. Long 
has it been absent from mine ear! Come, 
Ofsian, come away,” he says. Fingal has receiv- 
ed his fame, We paſsed away, like flames that 
had hone for a season. Our departure was in 
renown. Though the plains of our battles are 
dark and silent; our fame is in the four grey 
stones. The voice of Oſsian has been heard. 
The harp has been strung in Selma. “ Come, 
Ofzsian, come away,” he says, „come, fly with 
thy fathers on clouds.” I come, I come, thou 
king of men! The life of Oſsian fails. I begin 
to vaniſh on Cona. My steps are not seen in 
Selma. Beside the stone of Mora I ſhall fall 
aſleep. The winds whistling in my grey hair, 
ſhall not awaken me. Depart on thy wings, O 
wind, thou canst not disturb the rest of the bard. 
The night is long, but his eyes are heavy. De- 
part, thou rustling blast. 

“ But why art thou sad, son of Fingal? Why 
grows the cloud of thy soul ? The chiefs of other 
times are departed. They have gone without 
their fame. Ihe sons of future years ſhall paſs 
away. Another race ſhall arise. The people 
are like the waves of ocean: Like the leaves of 
woody Morven, they paſs away in the rustling 
uy and other leaves lift their green heads on 

ig ” : 

Did thy beauty last, O Ryno *? Stood the 

* Ryno the son of Fingal, who was killed in Ireland, in 


the war against Swaran, was remarkable for the beauty of 
his person, his swiftneſs and great cxploits, Minvane, the 
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strength of car-borne Oscar? Fingal himself de- 
parted. The halls of his fathers forgot his steps. 
Shalt thou then remain, thou aged bard ! when 
the mighty have failed ? But my fame ſhall re- 
main, and grow like the oak of Morven; which 
lifts its broad head to the storm, and rejoices m 
the course of the wind ! 

rr r PE AAR 


daughter of Morni, and sister to Gaul, was in love with Ry- 
no. Her lamentation over her lover follows. 


Sur bluſhing sad, from Morven's rocks, bends over the dark. 
ly-rolling sea She sees the youth in all their arms. Where, 
Ryno, where art thou? 

Our dark looks told that he was low! That pale the hero 
flew on clouds ! That in the graſs of Morven's hills his feeble 
voice was heard in wind ? 

And is the son of Fingal fallen on Ullin's moſsy plains ? 
Serong was the arm that vanquiſhcd him! Ah me! Iam 
alone! 

Alone I ſhall not be, ye winds! that lift my dark- brown 
hair. My sighs ſhall not long mix with your stream; for I 
must ſleep with Ryno. | 

see thee not, with beauty's steps, returning from the 
chace. The night is round Minvanc's love. Dark silence 
dwells with Ryno. 

Where are thy dogs, and where thy bow ? Thy ſhield that 
was so strong? Thy sword like heaven's descending tite ? The 
bloody spear of Ryno ? 

see them mixed in thy deep ſhip ; I see them tained with 
blood.” No arms are in thy narrow hall, O darkly dwelling 
Ryno ! 

When will the morning come, and say, „ Arise thou king 
of spears! Arise, the hunters are abroad. The hinds are near 
thee, Ryno!“ 

Away, thou fair-haired morning, away! the ſlumbering 
king hears thee not! The hinds bound over his narrow tomb : 
for death dwells around young Ryno. 

But I will tread softly, my king! and steal to the bed of 
thy repose. Minvane will lie in silence, nor disturb the ſlum- 
bering Ryno. 

The maids ſhall seek me; but they ſhall not find me 
They shall follow my departure with songs. But 1 ſhall not 
hear you, O maids ! I flcep with fair haired Ryno. 


Vor. I. L 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


An Addreſs to Malvine, the daughter of Toxcar, The poet relates 
the arrival of Cathlin in Selma, to zolicit aid againit Duth-car = 
mor of Cluba, ꝛube had killed Cathmol, for the zake of his daugh- 
ter Lanul, Fingal declining to make a choice among bis bereoes , 
who <vere all claiming the command of the expedi:ion, they retired 
each to his hill of ghosts, to be delermined by dreams. The 
sfpirit of , Trenmor appears to Oh, and Orcar ; they et ail, 

From the bay of Carmona, and, en the feurth day, appear off the 
valley of Rath-col, in Inis buna, wvbere Duth-carmer had fixed 
bis residence. Ofiian dizpatches a bard to Duth-car mor to demand 
battle, Night comes on. Tht diitreſs of Catblin of Clutha, 
Oftian devolves the command on Oscar, who, according to the cus» 
tom of the kings of Morven, before batile, retired to a neighbour- 
ng bill, Upon the coming on of day, the battle joins. Orcar and 
Duth-carmor mect. The latter falls. Oxcar carries the mail 
and helmet of Duth-carmor to Cathlin, who had retired from the 

Feld. © Catblin is dizcovered to be te daughter of Cat lol, in dis- 
guize, who bad been carried off, by force, by, and bad made ber cu- 
cape, from Duth-carmor. 


* ; 
(Coun, thou beam that art lonely, from 
watching in the night! The squally winds are 


* The traditions which accompany this poem inform us, 
that it went, of old, under the name of LA Oi-lutha; i e. the 
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around thee from all their echoing hills. Red, 
over my hundred steams, are the light covered 
paths of the dead. They rejoice, on the eddy- 
ing winds, irrthe season of night. Dwells there 
no joy in song, white hand of the harps of Lutha? 
Awake the voice of the string; roll my soul to 
me. It is a stream that has failed. Malvina, 
pour the song. 

I hear thee from thy darkneſs, in Selma, 
thou that watchest, lonely by night! Why didst 
thou with-hold the song from Ofczian's failing 
soul? As the falling brook to the ear of the hun- 
ter, descending from his storm-covered hill; in 
a sun-beam rolls the echoing stream; he hears, 
and ſhakes his dewy locks ; such is the voice of 
Lutha to the friend of the spirit of heroes. My 
swelling bosom beats high. I look back on the 
days that are past. Come, thou beam that art 
lonely, from watching in the night ! 

In the echoing bay of Carmona + we saw, one 
day, the bounding (hip. On high, hung a broken 


. 


Iymm of the maid of Lutla. Tney pretend also to fix the time 
of its composition to the third year after the death of Fingal; 
that is, during the expedition of Fergus the son of  ingal, to 
the banks of Ui:zca-duthbon, In support of this opinion, the 
Highland senachies have prefixed to this poem an addreſs of 
Olsian, to Congal the young son of Fergus, which I have re- 
jected, as having no manner of connection with the piece. lt 
:as poctical merit; and probably, it was the opening cf one 
of Oſsiau's other poems, though the bards injudicouly trans- 
ferred it to the piece now before us. 

« Conga], son of Fergus of Durath, thou light between thy 
locks, ascend to the rock of Sclma, to the oak of the breaker 
of ſhields. Look over the botsom of night. it is streaked with 
the red paths of the dead; look on the night of ghosts, and 
kindle, O Congal, thy soul! Be not, like the moon on a 
stream, lonely in the midst of clouds; darkneſs clo- es around it, 
and the beam departs. Depart not, son of Fergus! ere thou 
markest the field wich the sword. Ascend to the rock of 
Selma; to the oak of the breaker of ſhields.” 

+ Car-mona, bay of the dark-browen bil's, an arm of the sea, 
in the neig:Lourbood of Sclma, In this paragraph are men- 
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ſhield, it was marked with wandering blood. 
Forward came a youth, in arms, and stretched his 
intleſs spear. Long, over his tearful eyes, 
hn his loose disordered locks. Fingal gave the 
ſhell of kings. The words of the stranger arose. 
{© In his halt lies Cathmol of Clutha, by the wind- 
ing of his own dark streams. Duth-cormar saw 
white- bosomed Lanul *, and pierced her father's 
side. In the ruſhy desart were my steps. He 
fled in the season of night. Give thine aid to 
Cathlin to revenge his father. I sought thee not 
as a beam in a land of clouds. Thou, like the 
sun, art known, king of echoing Selma!“ 
Selma's king looked around. In his presence, 
we rose in arms. But who ſhould lift the ſhield ? 


tt — 
tioned the signals presented to Fingal by those who came to 
demand his aid. The suppliants held, in one hand, a ſhield 
covered with blood, and, in the other, a broken spear; the 
first a symbol of the death of their friends, the last an em- 
blem of their own helplels situation If the king chose to 
grant succours, which generally was the case, he reached to 
them the fell of feasts, as a token of his hospitality and friend. 
ly intentions towards them, 

It may not be disagreeable to the reader to lay here before 
him the ceremony of the Cran-tara, which was of a similar 
nature, and, till very lately, used in the Highlands, When 
the news of an enemy came to the residence of the chief, he 
immediately killed a goat with his own sword, dipped the 
end of a half-burnt piece of wood in the blood, {hd gave it to 
one of bis servants to be carried to the next hamlet. From 
hamlet to hamlet this era was carried with the utmost ex- 
pedition, and, in the space of a few hours, the whole clan 
were in arms, and convened in an appointed place ; the name 
of which was the only word that accompanied the delivery of 
the Cran tara. This symbel was the manifcsto of the chief, 
by which he threatened fire and sword to those of his clan 
that did not immediately appear at his standard. 

* Lanul, full-eyed, a surname which, according to tradition, 
was bestowed on the daughter of Cathmol, on account of her 
beauty; this tradition, however, may have been founded on 
that partiality which the bards have ſhown to Cathlin of Clu. 
tha ; for, according to them, no fahebeod cou, d divtill in the ork 
of the lovely. 
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for all had claimed the war. The night came 
down; we sttrode, in silence, each to Nis hill of 
ghosts; that spirits might descend in our dreams, 
to mark us for the field. We struck the ſhield 
of the dead; we raised the hum of songs. We 
thrice called the ghosts of- our fathers. We laid 
us down in dreams. Trenmor came, before 
mine eyes, the tall form of other years! His 
blue hosts were behind him in half-diminiſhed 
rows. Scarce seen is their strife in mist, or their 
stretching forward to deaths. I listened; but 
no sound was there. The forms were empty 
wind ! 

I started from the dream of ghosts. On a 
sudden blast flew my whistling hair. Low- 
Sounding, in the oak, is. the departure of the. 
dead. f took my shield from its bough. On- 
ward came the rattling of steel. It was Oscar“ 
of Lego. He had seen his fathers. As ruſh- 
es forth the blast, on the bosom of whitening 
waves; so careleſs ſhall my course be, through 
ocean, to the dwelling of foes. I have seen the 
dead, my father! My beating soul is high! My 
fame is bright before me, like the streak of light 
on a cloud, when the broad sun comes forth, red 
traveller of the ſky !”? 

„ Grandson of Branno,” I said; “ not Oscar 
alone {hall meet the foe. I ruſh forward, thro” 
ocean, to the woody dwelling of heroes. Let 
us contend, my son, like eagles, from one rock; 
when they lift their broad wings, against the 
stream of winds.” We raised our sails in Car- 


»Orcar is here called O:car of fram his mother being 
the daughter of Branno, a powerful chief, on the banks of. 
that lake, It is remarkable that Oſsian addreſ»cs no pocm to 
Malvina in which her lover Oscar was not one of the princi- 
= actors, His attention to her, after the death of his son, 

ows that delicacy of sentiment is not confined, as tome fonds 
ly imagine, to our own polished times, 
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mona. From three ſhips, they marked my ſhield 
on the wave, as I looked on nightly 'Tonthenaf, 
red traveller between the clouds. Four days 
came the breeze abroad. Lumon came forward. 
in mist. In winds were its hundred groves. 
Sun-beams marked, at times, its brown side. 
White, leapt.the foamy streams, from all its e- 
choing rocks. 

A green field, in the bosom of hills, winds 
silent with its own blue stream. Here, amidst 
the waving of oaks, were the dwelling of kings 
of old. But silence, for many dark-brown years, 
had settled in grafsy Rath-colt ; for the race of 
heroes had failed, along the pleasant vale. Duth- 
carmor was here, with his people, dark rider of 
the wave. Ton-thena had hid her head in the 
sky. He bound his white-bosomed vails. His 
course is on the hill of Rath-col, to the scats of 
res. We came. I sent the bard, with songs, 
to call the foe to fight. Duth-carmor heard' 
him, with joy. The king's soul was like a beam 
of fire; a beam of fire, marked with smoak, 
ruſhing, varied, thro' the bosom of night. The 
deeds of Duth carmor were dark, tho' his arm 
was strong. 


* 


+ Ton-thena, fire of the wave, was the remarkable star men- 
tioned in the «cventh book of Temora, which directed the 
course of Larthon to Ireland, It seems to have been well 
know to those who sailed on that sca which divides [reland 
from South-Britain. As the course of Oſsian was along the 
coast of luis hupa, he mentions with propricty that stat which 
directed the voyage of the colony from that country to Ire. 


Rath-col, wwoody „does not appear to have been the 
* ＋ Tank, he seems rather to have been 
forced thither by a storm; at least I ſhould think that to be 
the meaning of the poet, from his expreſsion, that Ton-thena 
bad bid ber „and that be bound bis white-bozomed rails ; which 
is as much as to vay, that the weather was stormy, and that 
Duth-carmor put into the bay of Nach- col for 
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Night came, with the gathering of clouds, 
By the beam of the oak we sat down. At a dis- 
tance stood Cathlin of Clutha. I saw the change- 
ful“ soul of the stranger. As shadows fly over 
the field of graſs, so various is Cathlin's cheek. 
It was fair, within locks that rose on Rathcol's 
wind. LI did not ruſh, amidst his soul, with my 
words. I bade the song to rise. 

« Oscar of Lego,” 1 said, © be thine the se- 
cret + hill to-night. Strike the ſhield, like Mor- 
ven's kings. With day thou ſhalt lead in war. 
From my rock I ſhall see thee, Oscar, a dread- 
ful form, ascending in fight, like the appearance 
of ghosts, amidst the storms they raise. Wh 
ſhould mine eyes return to the dim times of old, 
cre yet the song had burst forth, like the sudden 
rising of winds? But the years that are past are 
marked with mighty deeds. As the nightly rider 
of waves look up to 'Fonthena's beams: so let 
us turn our eyes to Trenmor, the father of kings.” 


From this circumstance, wucceeding bards feigned that 
Cathlin, who is here in the disguise of a young warrior, had 
fallen in love with Duth-carmor at a feast, to which he had 
been invited by her father, Her love was converted into de- 
testation for him, after he had murdered her father, But as 
r bose rain-bows of heaven are changeful, say my authors, speak- 
ing of women, ſhe felt the return of her former 1 upon 
the approach of Durh-carmor's danger. I myself, whe think 
more favourably of the sex, must attribute the agitation of 
Cathlin's mind to her extreme sensibility to the injurics done 
her by Duth-carmor : and this opinion is favoured by the ve. 
quel of the story. 

+ This paſsage alludes to the well-known custom among 
the ancient kings of Scotland, to retire from their army on 
the night preceding a battle. The story which Ofsian intro- 
duces in the next paragraph concerns the fall of the Druids. 
It is said, in many old poems, that the Druids, in the extremi- 
ty of their affairs, had solicited and obtained aid from Scan- 
dinavia, Among the auxiliaries there came many pretended 
magicians, which circumstance Oſsian alludes to in his de- 
scription of the con of Loda. Magic and incantation could not, 
bowever, prevail; for Trenmor, aſsisted by the valour of his 
son Trathal, entirely broke the power of the Druids. 
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& Wide in Caracha's echoing field, Carmal 
had poured his tribes. They were a dark ridge 
of waves. The grey-haired bards were like mov- 
ing foam on their face. They kindled the strife 
around, with their red-rolling eyes. Nor alone 
were the dwellers of rocks; a son of Loda was 
there; a voice, in his own dark land, to call the 
ghosts from on high. On his hill he had dwelt, 
in Lochlin, in the midst of a leafleſs grove. Five 
stones lifted, near, their heads. Loud roared his 
ruſhing stream. He often raised his voice to the 
winds, when meteors marked their nightly wings; 
when the dark-robed moon was rolled behind her 
hill. Nor unheard-of ghosts was he! They came 
with the sound of eagle wings. They turned bat- 
tle in fields, before the kings of men. 

„ But, 'Trenmor, they returned not from bat- 
tle. He drew forward the troubled war; in its 
dark ſkirt was Trathal, like a rising light. It was 
dark; and Loda's son poured forth his signs on 
night. The feeble were not before thee, son of 
other lands! Then rose the strife of kings“, 
about the hill of night; but it was soft as two 
summer gales, ſhaking their light wings on a lake. 
Trenmor yielded to his son; for the fame of the 
king had been heard. Trathal came forth before 
his father, and the foes failed in echoing Caracha. 
The years that are past, my son, are marked with 
mighty deeds +.” w e 

In clouds rose the eastern light. The foe came 
forth in arms. The strife is mixed on Rathcol, 
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* Trenmor and Trathal. Offian introduces thus episode as 
an example to his son, from ancient times. 

Those who deliver down this poem in tradition, lament” 
that there is a great part of it lost. In particular, they regret- 
the loſs of an episode, which is here introduced, with the se- 
quel of the story of Carmal-and his Druids. Their attach 


ment to it was founded on the descriptions of magical i. 
chantments which it contained. 
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like the roar of streams. Behold the contending 
of kings! They meet beside the oak. In gleams, 
of steel the dark forms are lost: such is the meet- 
ing of meteors, in a vale by night: red light is 
scattered round, and men foresee the storm! 
Duth-carmor is low in blood! The son of Os- 
sian overcame ! Not harmleſs in battle was he, 
Malvina, hand of harps ! 

Nor, in the field, were the steps of Cathlin. 
The stranger stood by a secret stream, where 
the foam of Rath- col tkirted the moſsy stones. 
Above, bends the brancy birch, and strews its- 
leaves, on wind. The inverted spear of Cathlin 
touched, at times, the stream. Oscar brought 
Duth-Carmor's mail: his helmet with its eagle 
wing. He placed them before the stranger, and 
his words were heard. The foes of thy father 
have failed. They are laid in the field of ghosts. 
Renown returns te Morven, like a rising wand. 
Why art thou dark, chief of Clutha ? Ts there 
cause for grief? 

« Son of Oſsian of harps, my soul is darkly sad. 
I behold the arms of Cathmol, which he raised 
in war. Take the mail of Cathlin, place it high 
in Selma's hall; that thou mayest remember the 
hapeleſs in thy distant land.” 3 white breasts 
descended the mail. It was the race of kings; 
the soft- handed daughter of Cathmol, at the 
streams of Clutha ! Duth- carmor saw her bright 
in the hall, he had-come, by night, to Clutha. 
Cathmol met him, in battle, but the hero fell, 
Three days dwelt the foe with the maid. On 
the fourth ſhe fled in arms. She remembered 
the race of kings, and felt her bursting soul. 

Why, maid of Toscar of Lutha, ſhould I tell 
how Cathlin failed? Her tomb is at ruſhy Lu- 
mon, in a distant land. Near it were the steps 
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of Sul-malla, in the days of grief. She raised 
the song, for the daughter of strangers, and 
touched the mournful harp. 

Come, from the watching of night, Malvina, 
lonely beam! 
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SUL-MALLA OF LUMON: 


A 


POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Thi: poem, which, properly apealing, is a continuation of the last, 
opens with an adireſ; to Sul-malla, the daughter of the ling of 
Jnis-huna, whom Oſtian met at the chace, as he returned from 
the battle of Rath-col, Sul-malla invites Oſtian and Otcar to a 
feat, at the retidence of bis father, wwho tun then abrent in the 
wars, es bearing their name and family, ſbe relates an ex- 
edition of Fingal into Inis-buna. Sbe casually mentioning Cath. 
mor, chief of Atha, {who then aſciited ber father against bis e- 
mies, Oſcian introduces the epizode of Colgorum and Suran-dron« 
lo, two Scandinavian kings, in whoze wars Oſeian bimielf and 
Cathmor were engaged on opporite sides. The ory is imper- 
fect, a part of the original being loit. Ofrian, warned in a dream 
by the ghort of Trenmor, ets rail from Inis-buna. 


* 
WI o moves so stately, on Lumon, at the 
roar of the ſoamy waters? Her hair falls upon 


* The expedition of Oſaian to Inis huna happened a ſhort 
time before Fingal paſted over into Ireland, to dethrone 
Cair-bar the son of Borbar duthul. Cathmor, the. brother 
of Cair-bar, was aiding Conmor, king of Inis huna, in his 
wars, at the time that Oſsian defeated Duth-carmor, in the 
valley of Rath col. The poem is more interesting, that it 
contains so many particulars concerning those personages who 
make so great a figure in Temora. | 

The exact correspondence in the manners and customs af 


Ipiz-huna, as here ibed, to thosco Caledonia, leaves no 
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her heaving breast. White is her arm behind, 


as slow ſhe bends the bow. Why dost thou wan- 
der in desarts, like a light through a cloudy field? 


The young roes are panting, by their secret rocks.. 


Return, thou daughter of kings! the cloudy 
night is near ! It was the young branch of great 
Inis-huna, Sul-malla of blue eyes. She sent the 
_ from her rock, to bid W feast. jg" 
we sat down, in 's echoing 
White moved the hands of Sul-malla, on the 
trembling strings. Half heard amidst the sound, 
was the name of Atha's king: He that was absent 
m battle for her own green ap Nor absent from 
her soul was he; he came amidst her thoughts by 
night. Ton- thena looked in, from the ſky, and 
saw her toſsing arms. 

The sound of ſhells had ceased. Amidst long 
locks, Sul-malla rose. She spoke with bended 
eyes, and aſked of our course through seas; for 
of the kings of men are ye, tall riders of the 
wave. „ Not unknown,” I said, at his 


room to doubt that the inhabitants of both were originally 
the zame people, Some may alledge, that Oſsian might trans- 
fer, in his poetical descriptions, the manners of his own nation 
to foreigners. This objection is easily answered. Why has 
he not . rag this with regard to the inhabitants of Scandina- 
via ? We find the latter very different in their customs and 
super3titions from the nations of Britain and Ireland. The 
Scandinavian manners are remarkably barbarous and flerce, 
and seem to mark out a nation much leſs advanced in a atate 
of civilization than the inhabitants of Britain were in the 
times of Oſsian. | 

* Sul-malla here discovers the quality of Ofvian and Oscar, 
from their stature and stately gair. Among nations, not far 
advanced in civilization, a superior beauty and statelinefs of 
person were ge ma from nobility of blood. It was from 
these qualities, that those of family were known by strang ers. 
not ſrom tawdry trappings of , tate injudicivuſly thrown round 
them The cause of this distinguiſhing property must, in 


some measure, be ascribed to their unmixed blood. They had 


no inducement to intermarry with the vulgar; and no low 
notions of interest made them deviate from their choice, in 
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streams is he, the father of our race. Fingal has 
heen beard of at Cluba, blue-eyed daughter of 
kings. Nor only, at Cona's stream, is Olsian and 
Oscar known. Foes trembled at our voice, and 
ſhrunk in other lands.“ 

© Not unmarked,” said the maid, « by Sul- 
malla is the ſhieid of Morven's king. It hangs 
high, in my father's hall, in memory of the past; 
when Fingal came to Cluba, in the days of other 
yearz. Loud roared the boar of Culdarnu, in the 
midst of his rocks and woods. Inis-huna sent her 
youths, but they failed: and virgins wept over 
tombs. Careleſs went Fingal to Culdarnu. On 
his spear rolled the strength of the woods. He 
was bebe they said, in his locks, the first of 
mortal men. Nor at the feast were heard his 
words. His deeds paſsed from his soul of fire, 
like the rolling of vapours from the face of the 
wandering sun. Not careleſs looked the blue eyes 
of Cluba on his-stately steps. In white bogoms 
rose the king of Selma, in the midst of their 
thoughts by night. But the winds. bore the 
stranger to the echoing vales of his roes. Nor 
lost to other lands was he, like a meteor that 
sinks in a cloud. He came forth, at times, in 
his brightneſs, to the distant dwelling of foes. 
His fame came, like the sound of winds, to 
Cluba's woody vale *.” 


their own sphere. In states, where luxury bas been long e- 
stabliſned, beauty of perton is, by no means, the characteris - 
tic of antiquity of family This must be attributed to those 
enervating vices which are inseparable from and 
wealth. A great family (to alter a little the words of the his- 
torian,) it is true, like a river, becomes considerable from the 
length of its course, but, as it rolls on, hereditary distempers, 
as well as property, flow succeſhively into it. 
Too partial to our own times, we are ready to mark out 
remote antiquity as the region of ignorance and barbarizm. 
This, perhaps, is extending our prejudices too far. It has 
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«© Darkneſs dwells in Cluba of harps: the 
race of kings is distant far ; in battle is my father 
Conmor : and Lormar * my brother, king of 
streams. Nor darkening alone are they ; a beam 
from other lands, is nigh ; the friend of stran- 
gers in Atha, the troubler of the field. High, 

om their misty hills, look forth the blue eyes. 
of Erin ; for he is far away, young dweller of 
their souls ! Nor, harmleſs, white hands of Erin ! 
is Cathmor in the ſkirts of war; he rolls ten 
thousand before him, in his distant field.” 

Not unseen by Oſsian,“ I said, . ruſhed 
Cathmor from his streams, when he poured his 
strength on I-thorno t, iſſe of many waves! In 


— 


been long remarked, that knowledge, in a great measure, is 
founded on a free intercourse between mankind; and that 
the mind is enlarged in proportion to the observations it bas 
made upon the manners of different men and nations It we 
look, with attention, into the history of Fingal, as delivered 
by Oſsian, we ſhall find that he was not altogether a poor ig- 
norant hunter, confined to the narrow corner of an iſland. 
His expeditions to all parts of Scandinavia, to the north of 
Germany, and the different states of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, were very numerous, and performed under such a cha- 
raQter, and at such times, as gave him an opportunity to mark; 
the undieguised manners of mankind War and an active 
life, as they call forth, by turns, all the powers of the soul, 
present to us the different characters of men: in times of peace 
and quiet, for want of objects ro exert them, the powers of the 
mind lie concealed, in a great measure, and we see only arti- 
ficial paſsions and manners. It is from this consideration [ 
conclude, that a traveller of penetration could gather more 
genuine knowledge from a tour of ancient Gaul, than from 
the minutest observation of all the artificial manners and cle. 
gant refinements of modern France. 

* Lormar was the son of Conmor, and the brother of Sul. 
malla. After the death of Conmor, Lormar-succeeded him 
in the throne, 

+ Cathmor, the son of Borbar-duthul. It would appears 
from the partiality with which Sul-malla speaks of that hero, 
that ſhe had seen him, previous to his joining her father's 
army; tho' tradition positively aſserts, that it was aſter his re» 
turn that ſhe fell in love with him, 

t I-thorno, says tradition, was an iſland of Scandinavia. 
la it, at a hunting party, met Culgorm and Suran- dronlo, 
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strife met two kings in I-thorno, Culgorm and 
Suran-dronlo: each from his echoing iſſe, stern 
hunters of the boar !” 

% They met a boar, at a foamy stream: each 
pierced him with his spear. They strove for the 
fame of the deed ; and gloomy battle rose. From 
iſle to iſle they sent a spear, broken and stained 
with blood, to call the friends of their fathers, 
in their sounding arms. Cathmor came, from 
Erin, to Culgorm, red-eyed king : I aided Su- 
ran-dronlo, in his land of boars.” | 

We ruſhed on either side of a stream, which 
roared through a blasted heath. High broken 
rocks were round, with all their bending trees. 
Near were two circles of Loda, with the stone of 
power; where spirits descended by night, in dark- 
red streams of fire. There, mixed with the mur- 
mur of waters, rose the voice of aged men, they 
called the forms of night to aid them in the war. 

« * Heedleſs I stood with my people, where 
fell the foamy stream from rocks. The moon 
moved red from the mountain. My song, at times 
arose. Dark, on the other side, young Cathmor 
heard my voice ; for he lay, beneath the oak, in 
all his gleaming arms. Morning came ; we ruſh- 
ed to fight: from wing to wing is the rolling of 


== 


the kings of two neighbouring iſles. They differed about the 
honour of killing a boar; and a war was kindled between 
them. From this episode we may learn, that the manners of 
the Scandinavians were much more savage and cruel than 
those of Britain. It is remarkable, that the names introdu- 
ced in this story are not of Galic original, which cirtumstance 
affords room to suppose that it had its foundation in true 


* . the circumstance of Oſsian not being present at the 
rites, described in the preceding paragraph, we may suppose 
that he held them in contempt. This difference of sentiment 
with regard to religion, is a sort of nt, that the Cale- 
donians were not originally a colony of Scandinavians, as some 
have imagined, Concerning to remote a period, mere con- 


jecture must supply the place of argument and positive proots. 
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strife. They fell, like the thistle's head, beneath 


autumnal winds.” | 

In armour came a stately form; I mixed 
my strokes with the chief. By turns our ſhields 
are pierced : loud rung our steely mails. His 
helmet fell to the ground. In brightneſs ſhone 
the foe. His eyes, two pleasant flames, rolled 
between his wandering locks. I knew Cathmor 
of Atha, and threw my spear on earth. Dark, 
2 turned, and silent paſsed to mix with other 
does.“ | | 

Not so paſsed the striving kings *. They mix- 
ed in echoing fray ; like the meeting of ghosts 
in the dark wing of winds. Through either breast 
ruſhed the spears; nor yet lay the foes on earth! 

A rock received their fall; halſ-reclined they 
lay in death. Each held the lock of his foe ; each 
grimly seemed to roll his eyes. The stream of 
the rock leapt on their ſhields, and mixed below 
with blood. | 

The battle ceased in I-thorn. The stran- 
gers met in peace; Cathmor from Atha of 
streams, and Oſsian king of harps. We placed 
the dead in earth. Our steps were by Runar's 
bay. With the bounding boat, afar, advanced 
a ridgy wave. Dark was the rider of seas, but 
a beam of light was there, like the ray of the sun, 
in Stromlo's rolling smoak. It was the daugh- 


—— 


* Culgorm and Suran-dronlo. The combat of the kings 


and their attitude in death are highly picturesque, and ex- 
preſsive of that ferocity of manners which distinguiſhed the 
northern nations. | | | 

+ Tradition has handed down the name of this princeſs. 
The bards call her Runo forlo, which has no other sort of ti- 


tle for being genuine, but its not being of Galic original; a 


distinction which the bardz had not the art to preset ve, when 


they feigned names ſor foreigners. The highland ſcnachics,. | 


who very often endeavourcd to supply the deficiency they 


thought they found in che tales of Olsian, have given us the 


ter + of Suran-dronlo, wild in brightened looks. 
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Her eyes were wandering flames, amidst disor- 
dered locks. Forward is her white arm, with 
the spear; her high-heaving breast is seen, white 
as foamy waves that rise, by turns, amidst rocks. 
They are beautiful, but terrible, and mariners 
call the winds !”? 
«© Come, ye dwellers of Loda!” ſhe said, 
% come, Carchar, pale in the midst of clouds! 
Sluthmor, that stridest in airy halls! Corchtur, 
terrible in winds ! Receive, from his daughter's 
spear, the foes of Suran-dronlo. No ſhadow, at 
his roaring straems; no mildly-looking form 
was he! When he took up his spear, the hawks 
ſhook their sounding wings: for blood was 
poured around the steps of dark-cyed Suran- 
dronlo. He lighted me, no harmleſs beam, to 
glitter on his streams. Like meteors, I was 
bright, but I blasted the foes of Suran-dronlo.” 


continuation of the story of the r of Suran. dronlo. 
The cacastrophe is so upnatural, and the circumstances of it 0 
ridiculouſly pompous that, for the sake of the inventors, 
ſhall conceal them. 
The wildly beautiful appearance of Runo-forlo made a deep 

impreſsion on a chief, some ages ago, who was him- elf no 
contemptible poet. The story is romantic, but not incredible, 
if we make allowances for the lively imagination of a man. of 
genius, Our chief sailing, in a storm, along one of the iſlands 
of Orkney, saw a woman, in a boat, near the ſhore, whom 
he thought, as he expreſ-es it himself, as beautiful as a mud- 
den ray of the aun, oa the dark- beaving ay The verses of Of. 
sian, on the attitude of Runo-forlo, which was 80 similar to 
that of the woman in the boat, wrought so much on his fan- 
cy, that he ſell desperately in love. The winds, however, 
drove him from the coast, and, after a few days, he arrived 
at his residence in Scotland. There his paſsion increased to 
zuch a degree, that two of his friends, fearing the conse- 
quence, sailed to the Orkneys, to carry to him the object of 
his desire. Upon inquiry they soon found the nymph, and 
carried her to the enamoured chief; but mark his surprise, 
when, instead of @ ray of the un, he taw a ſkinny ſiſher- wo- 

man, more than middle-aged, appearing before him. Tradi- 
tion here ends the story. but it may be easily supposed that 
the paſzion of the chief oon wubgided, 
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Nor unconcerned heard Sul-malla the praise 
of Cathmor of ſhields. He was within her soul, 
like a fire in secret heath, which awakes at the 
voice of the blast, and sends its beam abroad. 
Amidst the song removed the daughter of kings, 
like the voice of a summer-breezez; when it 
lifts the heads of flowers, and curls the lakes and 
streams. The rustling sound gently spreads o'er 
the vale, softly-pleasing as it saddens the soul. 

By night came a dream to Oſsian; formleſs 
stood the ſhadow of Trenmor He seemed to 
strike the dim ſhield, on Selma's streamy rock. 
I rose, in my rattling steel; I knew that war wag 
near; before the winds our sails were spread, 
when Lumon ſhowed its streams to the morn, 

Come from the watching of night, Malvina, 
lonely beam 
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Fingal, when very young, making @ voyage to the Orlney lands, 
was driven, by atreſi of weather, into a bay of Scandinavia, near 
the residence of Starno, king of Lochlin. Starno invites Fingal 
to a feat. Fingal, doubting the faith of the king, and mindful of 
a former breach of borpitality, refuses to go. —Starno gathers to- 
gether bis tribes : Fingal rezolves to defend bimtelf.— Night com- 
ing on, Duthmaruno properes to Fingal to obierve the motions of 
the enemy = The king bimzelf undertakes the watch. Advancing 
towards the enemy, be, accidentally, comes to the cave of Turthor, 
where Starno bad confined, Conban-carglas, the captive daughter 
of a neigblouring chief. Her story is imperfect, a fart of the 
original being lost. Fingal comes to a place of worſhip, where 
Starno and hi on, Stoaran, contulted the spirit of Lodo, con- 

| cerning the iſiue of the war. The rencounter of Fingal and 
Stwaran,—Duan firit concludes ci a deieription of the airy 
ball of Cruth-loda, mwppoied to be the Odin of Scandinavia. 


A TALE of the times of old ! 
Why, thou wanderer unseen ! Thou bender 
of the thistle of Lora ; why, thou breeze of the 


1 


* The bards distinguiſhcd those compositions, in which the 
narration is often interrupted, by episodes and apostrophes, 
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valley, hast thou left mine ear? I hear no distant 
roar of streams! No sound of the harp from the 
rock! Come thou huntreſs of Lutha, Malvina, 
call back his sdul to the bard. I look forward to 
Lochlin of lakes, to the dark, billowy bay of 
Uthorno, where Fingal descends from Ocean, 
from the roar of winds. Few are the heroes of 
Morven, in a land unknown ! © 

Starno sent a dweller of Loda, to bid Fingal to 
the feast; but the king remembered the past, and 
all his rage arose. Nor Gormal's moſsy tow- 
ers, nor Starno, ſhall Fingal behold. Deaths wan- 
der, like ſhadows, over his fiery soul! Dol for- 
get that beam of light, the white handed daugh- 
ter“ of kings? Go, son of Loda; his words are 
wind to Fingal : wind, that, to and fro, drives 


by the name of Duan. Since the extinction of the order of the 
bards, it has been a general name for all ancient composi- 
tions in verse. The abrupt manner in which the story of this 
poem begins may render it obscure to some readers; it may 
not therefore be improper to give here the traditional pre- 
ſace, which is generally pxcfixed to it, Two years aſter he 
took to wife Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac, king of 
Ireland, Fingal undertook an expedition into Orkney, to vi- 
sit his friend Cathulla, king of Inistore. After stayinꝝ à few 
days at Carric.thura, the residence of Cathulla, the king sct 
sail, to return to Scotland; but, a violent storm arising, his 
ſhips were driven into a bay of Scandinavia, near Gormal, 
the seat of Starno, king of Lochlin, his avowed enemy. Star- 
no, upon the appearance of strangers on his coast, summon- 
ed together the neighbouring tribes, and advanced, in a ho- 
stile manner, towards the bay of U-thorno, where Fingal had 
taken ſhelter. Upon discovering who the strangers were, and 
ſearing the valour of Fipgal, which he had more than once 
experienced before, he resolved ro accompliſh by treachery, 
what he was afraid he ſhovid fail in by open force, He in- 
vited, therefore, Fingal to a feast, at which he intended to as 
saſsinate him. The king prudently declined to go, and Star- 
no betook himself to arms. The sequel of the story may be 
learned from the poem itself. | 

* Agandecea, the daughter of Starno, whom her father 
killed, on account of her discovering to Fingal a plot laid a- 
gainst his life, IIer story is related at large in the third book 
of Fingal. 
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the thistle, in autumn's duſky vale. Duth-ma- 
runof, arm of death! Cromma-glas, of iron 
ſhields! Struthmor, dweller of battles wing ! 
Cormar, whose ſhips bound on seas, careleſs as 
the course of a meteor, on dark-rolling-clouds ! 
Arise around me, children of heroes, in aland un- 
known ! Let each look on his ſhield, like Tren- 
mor, the ruler of wars. Come down, thus 
Trenmor said, thou dweller between the harps ! 
Thou ſhalt roll this stream away, or waste with 
me in earth” 

Around the king they rise in wrath. No words 
come forth: they seize their spears. Each soul 
is rolled into itself. At length the sudden clang 
is waked, on all their echoing ſhields. Each 
takes his hill, by night; at intervals, they darkly 
stand. Unequal bursts the hum of songs, be- 
tween the roaring wind ! 

Broad over them rose the moon 

In his arms, came tall Duth-maruna ; he from 
Croma of rocks, stern hunter of the boar! In 
his dark boat he rose on waves, when Crumthor- 
mo“ awaked its woods. In the chace he ſhone, 
among foes : No fear was thine, Duth-maruno ! 


1 


—_} — 


+ Duth maruno is a name very famous in tradition. Ma- 
ny of his great actions are handed down, but the poems, which 
contained the detail of them, are long since lost. He lived, 
it is supposed, in that part of the north of Scotland which is 
over against Orkney. Duth-maruno, Cromma glas, Struth- 
mor, and Cormar, are mentioned, as attending Comhal in his 
last battle against the tribe of Morni, in a poem which is still 
preserved. It is not the work of Ofian ; the phrascology be- 
trays it to be a modern composition. It is something like 
those trival com positions, Which the Iriſh bards forged, under 
the name of Oſgian, in the fifteenth and sixtcenth centuries. 

Duth-maruno siguiſies black and teady; Cromma-glas, bend. 
ing and swarthy ; Struthmor, roaring :tream ; Cormar, expert 
at 


rea. | 
* Crumthormath, one of the Orkney or Shetland iflands. 
name is not of Galic orginal. It was subject to its own 
Petty king, who is meutioned in one of Ofian's poems, 
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“0 Son of daring Comhal, ſhall my steps be for- 
ward through night? From this ſhield shall I view 
them, over their gleaming tribes ? Starno, king 
of lakes is befdre me, and Swaran, the ſoe of 
strangers. Their words are not in vain, by Loda's 
stone of power.--Should Duth-maruna not return, 
his spouse is lonely, at home, where meet two 
roaring streams, on Cratmho-craula's plain. A- 
round are hills, with echoing woods; the ocean 
is rolling near. My son looks on screaming sea- 
fowl, a young wanderer on the field. Give the 
head of a boar to Can-dona“, tell him of his fa- 
ther's joy, when the bristly strength of I-thorno 
rolled on his liſted spear. Tell him of my deeds 
in war ! Tell where his father fell !” | 
Not forgetful of my fathers,” said Fingal, 
% have bounded over the £eas. Theirs were 
the times of danger, in the days of old. Nor 


— — 


on him / Condano of boars) it would appear, that he applied 
himself to that kind of hunting which his father, in this pa- 
ragraph, is so anxious to recommend to him As | have men- 
tioned the traditional tales of the Highlands, it may not be 
improper here to give some account of them. After the ex- 
pul>ion of the bards from the houses of the chiefs, they being 
an indolent race of men, owed all their subsistence to the ge- 
nerosity of the vulgar, whom they diverted with repeating the 
compositions of their predeceſ>ors, and running up the genea- 
logies of their entertainers to the family of their chiefs. As 
this subject was, however, soon exhausted, they were obliged 
to have recourse to invention, and form stories having no 
foundation in fact, which were swallowed, with great credu- 
. lity, by an ignorant multitude. By frequent repeating, the 
fable grew upon their hands, and, as each threw in whatever 
circumstance he thought conducive to raise the admiration of 
his hearers, the story became, at last, so devoid of all probabi- 
lity, that even the vulgar themselves did not believe it. They 
however liked the tales so well, that the bards found their 
advantage in turning profeſsed tale- makers. They then 
launcked out into the wildest regions of fiction and romance. 
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gettles darkneſs on me, before foes, tho? youth- 


ful in my looks. Chief of Crathmo-craulo, the 
field of night is mine.” 

Fingal ruſhed, in all his arms, wide-bounding 
over 'Purthor's stream, that sent its sullen roar, 
by night, thro! Gormal's misty vale. A moon- 
beam glittered on a rock; in the midst, stood a 
Stately form; a form with floating locks, like 
Lochlin's white bosomed maids. Unequal are 
her steps, and ſhort. She throws a broken song 
on wind. At times ſhe toſses her white arms : 


for grief is dwelling in her soul. 


© Torcul-torno , of aged locks!' ſhe said, 
* where now are thy steps, by Lulan ? Thou 
hast failed, at thine own dark streams, father of 
Conban-cargla ! But I behold thee, chief of Lu- 


— — 2 ——  -——_ 


firmly believe, there are more stories of giants, inchanted 
castles, dwarfs, and palfreys, in the Highlands, than in any 
country in Europe. These tales, it is certain, like other to- 
mantic compositions, have many things in them unnatural, 
and consequently, disgustful to true taste; but I know not 
how it happens, they command attention more than any o- 
ther fictions | ever met with, The extreme length of these 
pieces is very surptising, some of them aur many days 
to repeat them; but such hold they take of the memory, 
that few circumstances are ever omitted by those who have 
received them only from oral tradition: What is still more 
amazing, the very . of the bard: iz still preset ved. It 
is curious to see, that the descriptions of magnificence, intro- 
duced in these tales, is even zupet iot to all the pompous ori- 
ental fictions of the kind. 

* Torcul-torno, according to tradition, was king of Cruth- 
lun, a district in Sweden. The river Lulan ran near the re- 
aidence of Torcul-torno. There is a river in Sweden, still 
called Lula, which is probably the same with Lulan. The 
war between Starno and Torcul-torno, which terminated in 
the death of the latter, had its rise at a hunting party. Star- 
no being invited, in a friendly manner, Torcul-corno, 
both kings, with their followers, went to mountains of 
Stivamore to hunt. A boar ruſhed from the wood before the 
kings, and Torcul-torno killed it. Starno thought this 
behavionr a breach upon the privilege of guests, who were 
always bonoured, as tradition expreſies it, with the denger 
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lan, sporting by Loda's hall, when the dark - ſkirt- 
ed night is rolled along the ſky.— Thou some- 
times hidest the moon with thy ſhield. 1 have 
seen her dim, in heaven. Thou kindlest thy 
hair into meteors, and sailest along the night. 
Why am I forgot, in my cave, king of ſhaggy 
boars ? Look, from the hall of Loda, on thy lone- 
ly daughter.” | 

9 bl art thou,” said Fingal, “ voice of 
night?“ 

She, trembling, turned away. 

«© Who art thou, in thy darkneſs ?” 

She ſhrunk into the cave. 

The king loosed the thong from her hands. 
He asked about her fathers. 7 

« 'Torcul-torno,” ſhe said, “ once dwelt at 
Lulan's foamy stream: he dwelt—but, now, in 
Loda's hall, he ſhakes the sounding ſhell, He 
met Starno of Lochlin, in war; long fought the 
dark-eyed kings. My father fell, in his blood, 
bios cdded Toccul ramns By a rock, at Lu- 
lan's stream, I had pierced the bounding roe. 
My white hand gathered my hair from off the 
rushing winds. I heard a noise. Mine eyes were 
up. My soft breast rose on high. My step was 
forward, at Lulan, to meet thee, Torcul-torno! 
It was Starno, dreadful king ! His red eyes rol- 


— — — 
of the chace. A quarrel arose, the kings came to battle with 
all their attendants, and the party of Torcul-torno were to- 
tally defeated, and he himself lain. Starno pursued his vic- 
tory, laid waste the district of Crathlun, and, coming to the 
residence of Torcul.torno, carricd off, by force, Conbancar. 
glas, the beautiful daughter of his enemy. Her he confined 
in a cave, near the palace of Gormal, where, on account of 
cruel treatment, ſhe became-divtracted. 27 

The paragraph just now before us is the song of Conban- 
carglas, at the time ſhe was di, covered by _ It is in 

Lyric measure, and set to music, Which is wild and simple, 
and 80 iimitably suited to the situation of the unhappy lady, 
that ſew can hear it without tears, 1 
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led on me in love. Dark wav'd his shaggy brow, 
above his gather'd smile. Where is my ſather ; 
I said, he that was mighty in war? Thou art left 
alone among foes, O daughter of Torcul-torno! 
He took my hand. He raised the sail. In this 
cave he placed me dark. At times, he comes, a 
gathered mist. He lifts, before me, my father's 
shield. But often paſses a beam “ ot youth, far 
distant from my cave. The son of Starno moves 
in my sight. He dwells lonely in my soul.“ 

% Maid of Lulan,” said Fingal, “ white-handed 
daughter of grief] a cloud, marked with streaks 
of fire, is rolled along my soul. Look not to that 
dark-robed moon ; look not to those meteors of 
heaven. My gleaming steel is around thee, the 
terror of thy foes! It is not the steel of the fee- 
ble, nor of the dark in soul! The maids are not 
ſhut in our f caves of streams. 'I hey toſs not 
their white arms alone. They bend, fair within 
their locks, above the harps of Selma. - Their 
voice is not in the desart wild. We melt along 
the pleasing sound ! 
* * * « * * 
» * * * » » 


Fingal, again, advanced his steps, wide through 
the bosom of night, to where the trees of Loda 
ſhook amid squally winds. Three stones, with 
heads of moſs, are there; a stream, with foam- 
ing course: and dreadful, rolled around them, is 
the dark-red cloud of Loda. High from its top 


* By the beam of youth, it afterwards appears that Conban- 
carglas means Swaran, the son of Starno, with whom, during 
her confinement, ſhe had fallen in love. 

+ From this contrast which Fingal draws between his own 
nation and the inhabitants of Scaudinavia, we may learn that 
the former were much leſs barbarous than the later. This 
distinction is so much observed throughout the poems of Os- 
Sian, that there can be no doubt that he followed the real 
manners of both nations in his own time. At the close of 
the specch of Fingal, * is a great part of the original lost · 
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looked forward a ghost, half. formed of the ſha- 
dowy smoak. He poured his voice, at times, a- 
midst the roaring stream. Near, bending beneath 
a blasted tree, two heroes received his. words: 
Swaran of lakes, and Starno foe of strangers. 
On their dun ſhields they darkly leaned : their 
spears are forward through night. Shrill sounds 
the blast of darkness, in Starno's floating beard. 

They heard the tread of Fingal. The war- 
riors rose in arms. © Swaran, lay that wander- 
er low,” said Starno in his pride. Take the 
fhield of thy father. It is a rock in war.”—. 
Swaran threw his gleaming spear. It stood fixed 
in Loda's tree. Then came the foes forward, 
with swords. They mixed their rattling steel. 
Through the thongs of Swaran's ſhield ruthed 
the blade * of Luno. The ſhield fell rolling on 
earth. Cleft the helmet + fell down. Fingal stopt 
the lifted steel. Wrathful stood Swaran, un- 
armed. He rolled his silent eyes; he threw his 
sword on earth. Then, flowly $talking over the 
stream, he whistled as he went 

Nor unseen of his father is Swaran. Starno 
turns away in wrath. His ſhaggy brows wave 
dark, above his gathered rage. He strikes Lo- 
da's tree, with his spear. He raises the hum of 
songs. They come to the host of Lochlin, each 
in his own dark path; like two foam-covered 
streams, from two rainy vales ! 

To Turthor's plain Fingal returned. Fair 
rose the beam of the east. It shone on the spoils 
of Lochlin in the hand of the king. From her 
cave came forth, in her beauty, the daughter of 


»The sword of Fingal, so called from its maker, Luno of 
Lochlin. 

+ The helmet of Swaran. The behaviour of Fingal is al- 
ways consistent with that generosity of spirit which 
to a hero. He takes no advantage of a foc disarmed. 
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Torcul- torno. She gathered her hair from wind. 
She wildly raised her song. The song of Lulan 
of shells, where once her father dwelt. She saw 
Starno's bloody shield. Gladneſs rose, a light, 
on her face. She saw the cleft helmet of Swa- 
ran f. She shrunk, darkened, from Fingal.— 
« Art thou fallen, by thy hundred streams, O 
love of the mournful maid ?” 

U-thorno, that risest in waters! on whose side 
are the meteors of night ! I behold the dark moon 
descending, behind thy resounding woods. On 
thy top dwells the misty Loda; the house of the 
spirits of men! In the end of his cloudy hall, 
bends forward Cruth-loda of swords. His form 
is deemly scen, and his wavy mist. His right- 
hand is on his ſhield. In his left is the half- 
viewleſs ſhell. The roof of his dreadful hall is 
marked with nightly fires ! 

The race of Cruth-loda advance, a ridge of 
formleſs ſhades. He reaches the sounding ſhell, 
to those who ſhone in war. But, between him 
and the feeble, his ſhield rises, a darkened orb. 
He is a setting meteor to the weak in arms. 
Bright, as a rain-bow on streams, came Lulan's 


white-bosomed maid, * * * 
* * * # * * 


ä 


—ñ ̃ ͤö;ZAü—ñ 

Conban carglas, from sceing the helmet of Swaran bloo- 
dy in the hands of Fingal, conjectured that that hero was kil- 
led. A part of the original is lost. It appears, however, from 
the Sequel of the poem, that the daughter of Torcul-torrio 
did not long survive ber surprize occa stoned by the supposed 
death of her lover, The description of the airy hall of Loda 
(which is supposed to be the same with that of Odin, the 
deity of Scandinavia) is more picturesque aud descriptive 
than any in the Edda, or other works of the northern Scald- 
Cers. 
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CATH-LODA. 


DUAN SECOND. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Fingel returning with day, dewolves the command en Dutl-maruno, 
who engages the enemy, and drives them over the sream of Tur- 
tbr. Having recalled bis people, he congratulates Duth-maruno 
on Lis iucceſs, but dixcovers that that bero bad been mortally 
wounded in the action. Duth-maruno dies, Ullin the bard, in 
Lonour of the dead, intrdt'uces the epirede of Colgerm and String + 
dena, which concludes this duan, 


cc 

W HERE art thou, son of the king ?” said 
dark-haired Duth-maruno. Where hast thou 
failed, young beam of Selma? He returns not, 
from the bosom of night ? Morning is spread on 
U-thorno. In his mist is the sun, on his hill. 
Warriors, lift the ſhields, in my presence. He 
must not fall, like a fire from heaven, whose 
place is not marked on the ground. He comes, 
like an eagle, from the ſkirt of his squally wind! 
In his hand are tle spoils of focs. King of Scl- 
ma, our souls were sad!“ 

Near us are the foes, Duth maruno. They 
come forward, like waves in mist, when their 
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foamy tops are seen, at times, above the low- 
sailing vapour. Ihe traveller ſhrinks on his jour- 
ney ; he knows not whither to fly No trem- 
bling travellers are we! Sons of heroes call forth 
the steel. Shall the sword of Fingal arise, or 
ſhall a warrior lead?“ 

Ihe deeds of old, said Duthmaruno, are like 
paths to our eyes, O Fingal! Broad-ſhielded Tren- 
mor is still seen, amidst his own dim years. Nor 
fecble was the soul of the king. There, no dark 
deed wandered in secret. From their hundred 
streams came the tribes, to graſsy Colglancrona. 
Their chiefs were before them. Each strove to 
lead the war. Their 5words were often half-un- 
ſheathed. Red rolled their eyes of rage. Sepa- 
rate they stood, and hummed their surly songs. 
« Why ſhould they yield to each other ? their 
fathers were equal in war.” Prenmor was there 


* In this ſhort episode we have a very probable account 
given us of the origin of monarchy in Caledonia. The Eael, 
er Gauls, who pol-eſ-cd the countries to the north of the 
Frith of Edinburgh, were originally a number of distinct 
tribes or clans, each subject to its own chief, who was free 
and independent of any other power, When the Romans 
invaded them, the @mimon danger might, perhaps, have in- 
duced those reguli to join together; but, as they were unwill- 
ing to yield to the command of one of their own number, their 
battles were ill conducted, and consequently unsucceſsfu], 
'Trenmor was the first who represented to the chicfs the bad 
con:equences of carrying on their wars in this irregular man- 
per, and advised that they themselves ſhould alternately lead 
in battle. They did so, but they were unsucceſsful., When 
it came to I'renmor's turn, he totally defeated the enemy by 
his superior valour and conduct, which gained him such an in- 
te rest among the tribes, that he, and his family aſter him, were 
regarded as kings; or, to unge the poet's expreſsion, the 2words 
of poxver 1uſbed forth from Selma. of kings, The regal authori- 
ty, however, except in time of war, was but inconsiderable ; 
for every chief, within his own district, was absolute and in- 
dependent. From the scene of-the battle in this episode (which 
was the valley of Crona, a little to the north of Apricola's. 
wall) 1 thould suppose that the enemies of the, Calcdonians 
weic the Romans ur proviÞiiul Britons, 
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with his people, stately in youthful locks. He 
saw the advancing foe. The grief of his soul a- 
rose. He bade the chiefs to lead, by turns : they 
led, but they were rolled away. From his own 
moſsy hill, blue-ſhielded Trenmor came down. 
He led wide ſkirted battle, and the strangers fail- 
ed. Around him the dark-browed warriors 
came; they struck the ſhield of joy. Like a 
pleasant gale, the words of power ruſhed forth 
from Selma of kings. But the chiefs led, by 
turns, in war, till mighty danger rose: then was 
the hour of the king to conquer in the field. 

«© Not unknown,” said Cromma-glaſs * of 
ſhields, “ are the deeds of our fathers. But who 
ſhall now lead the war, before the race of kings ? 
Mist settles on these four dark hills: within it let 
each warrior strike his ſhield, Spirits may de- 
scend in darkneſs, and mark us for the war.“ 

They went, each to his hill of mist. Bards 


—— > —— — — — — 
— 


* in tradition, this Cromma-glaſs makes a great figure in 
that battle which Comhal lost, together with his life, to the 
tribe of Morni. I have just now in my hands an Iriſh com- 

sition, of a very modern date, as appears from the language, 
in which all the traditions concerning that decisive engage- 
ment are jumbled together, In juſtice to the merit of the 
poem, | ſhould have here presented to the reader a tranſlation 
of it, did not the bard mention some circumtances very ridi- 
culous, and others altogether indecent, Niorna, the wiſe of 
Comhal, had a principal hand in all the transactions previous 
to the defeat and death of her huſband ; ſhe, to ute the words 
of the bard, who was the guiding tar of the women of Erin, The 
bard, it is to be hoped, misrepresented the le dies of his coun- 
try, for Morna's behaviour was, according to him, so void of 
all decency and virtue, that it cannot be supposed they had 
chosen her for their guiding «ter. The poem consists of many 
stanza-. The language is figurative, and the numbers harmg- 
nious: but the piece is so full. of anachronisms, and so unc- 
qual in its composition, that the author, most undoubtedly ;; 
was either mad or drunk, when he wrote it. It is worthy of 
being remarked, that Comhal is, in this poem, very often call... 
ed, Combal na b' Albin, or Combal of Albien, which suffi. ently 
demonstrates that the allegations of Keating and O'F lakerty,, 
concerning Fien Mac Cornal, are but of late inventica.. 
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marked the sounds of the ſhields. Loudest rung 
thy 150. Duth maruno. Thou must lead in 
war! 

Like the murmur of waters, the race of U- 
thorno came down. Starno led the battle, and 
Swaran of stormy iſles. They looked forward 
from iron ſhields, like Croth-loda ficry- eyed, 
when he looks from behind the darkened moon, 
and tres his signs on night. The faes met by 
Turthor's stream. They heaved like ridgy waves. 
Their echoing strokes are mixed. Shadowy death 
flies over the hosts. They were clouds of hail, 
with. squally winds in their ſkirts. Their ſhow- 
ers are roaring together. Below them swells the 
dark-rolling deep. 

Strife of gloomy U-thorno, why ſhould I mark 
thy wounds ! Thou art with the years that are 
gone; thou fadest on my soul! 

Starno brought forward his ſkirt of war, and 
Swaran his own dark wing. Nor a harmleſs fire 
is Duth-maruno's sword. Lochlin is rolled over 
her streams. The wrathful kings are lost in 
thought. They roll their silent eyes, over the 
flight of their land. The horn of Fingal was 
heard; the sons of woody Albion returned. But 
many lay, by Turthor's stream, silent in their 
blood 

« Chief of Crathmo,” said the king, Duth- 
maruno, hunter of boars ! not harmleſs returns 
my eagle from the field of foes : For this white- 
Bosomed Lanul ſhall brighten at her streams; 
Candona ſhall rejoice, as he wanders in Crath- 
mo's fields.“ 

« Colgorm,” “ replied the chief, “ was the 


— 

* The family ot Duth maruno, it appears, came originally 
from Scandinavia, or, at least, from some of the northern iſles, 
subject, in chief, to the kings of Lochlin. The Highland se- 
nachies, who never miſted to make their comments on, and. 
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first of my race in Albion ; Colgorm, the rider of 
ocean, through its watery vales. He flew his bro- 
ther in thorns : He left the land of his fa- 
thers. He chose his place, in silence, by rocky 
Crathmo-craulo. His race came forth in their 
years; they came forth to war, but they always 
fell. The wound of my fathers is mine, king of. 
echoing iſles ! 

© He drew an arrow from his side! He fell 
pale, in a land unknown. His soul came forth 
to his fathers, to their stormy iſle. There they 
pursued boars of mist, along the ſkirts of winds. 
The chiefs stood silent around, as the stones of 
Loda, on their hill. The traveller see them, 
through the twilight, from his lonely path. He 
thinks them the ghosts-of the aged, forming fu- 
ture wars. 

«© Night came down, on U-thorno. Still stood 
the chiefs in their grief. 'The blast whistled, by 
turns, through every warrior's hair. Fingal, at 
length, broke forth from the thoughts of his sou!.. 
He called Ullin of harps, and bade the song to 
rise. No falling fire, that is only seen, and 
then retires in night; no departing meteor was 
he that is laid so low. He was like the strong- 
beaming sun, long rejoicing on his hill. Call the 
names of his fathers, from their dwellings old!“ 

I. thorno, + aid the bard, that risest midst ridgy 
—_— 


additions to, the works of Oſsian, have given us a long list of 
the ancestors of Duth.murano, and a particular account of 
their actions, many of which are of the marvellous kind, One 
of the tale-makers of the north has chosen for his hero Starn- 
mor, the father of Duth-maruno, and, considering the adven- 
tures through which he has led him, the piece is neither dis- 
agreeable, nor abounding with that Kind of fiction which 
ſhocks credibility. | 
* An iſland of Scandinavia, 


+ This episode is, in the original, extremely beautiful. Te 
ct to that wild kind M music which some of the High- 
6 | 
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seas Why 1s thy head so gloomy, in the ocean's- 
mist ? From thy vales came forth a race, fearleſs 
as thy ſtrong-winged eagles; the race of Colgorm 
of iron ſhields, dwellers of Loda's hall. 
In Tormoth's resounding iſle arose Lurthan, 
streamy hill. It bent its woody head over a silent 
vale, There, at ſoamy Cruruth's source, dwelt 
Rurmar, hunter of boars ! His daughter was fatr 
as a sun- beam, white-bosomed Strina-dona !. 
Many a king of heroes, and hero of iron ſhields, 
many a youth of heavy locks came to Rurmar's 
echoing hall. They came to woo the maid, the 
ſtately huntreſs of Tormoth wild. But thou look- 
est careleſs from thy steps, high- bosomed Strina- 
dona ! 
If on the heath ſhe moved, her breast was whi- 
ter than the down of Cana“; if on the sea-beat 
ſhore, than the foam of the rolling ocean. Her 
eyes were two stars of light. Her face was hea- 
ven's bow in ſhowers. Her dark hair flowed 
round it, like the streaming clouds. Thou wert 
the dweller of souls, white-handed Strina-dona ! 
Colgorm came, in his ſ}.ip, and Corcul-Suran, 
king of ſhells. The brothers came, from I- thor- 
no, to woo the sun-beam of Tormoth wild. She 


Anders distinguiſh by the title of Fon Oi-marra, or the Song of 
mermaids, Some part of the air is absolutely infernal, but there 
ate many returns in the measure which are inexpreſsibly wild 

and beautiful, From the genius of the music, I ſhould think. 
it came originally from Scandinavia; for the fictions delivered 
down concerning the Oi marre, (who are reputed the authors 
of the music,) exactly correspond with the notions of the 
northern nations concerning their dire or goddeſces of death, 
— Of all the names in this episode, there is none of a Galic o- 
riginal, except Strina-dona, which signifies the strife of beroes. 

*The Cana is à certain kind of graſs, which grows plen- 
tifully in the heathy moraſses of the north: Its stalk is of the 
reedy kind, and it carries a tuft of down very much resem- 
bling cotton. It is exceſsively white, and consequently often 
iatroduced by the bards in their similes concerning the beau 
vl. wamen. . 
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saw them in their echoing steel. Her soul was 
fixed on blue-eyed Colgorm. UL lochlin's night- 
ly eye looked in, and saw the toſeing arms of 
Strina-dona. 

Wrathful the brothers frowned. Their flam- 
ing eyes, in silence, met. They turned away. 
They ſtruck their ſhields. Their hands were 
trembling on their swords. They ruſhed into 
the strife of heroes, for long-haired Strina- dona. 

Corcul-Suran fell in blood. On his iſle, raged 
the strength of his father. He turned Colgorm 
from I-thorno, to wander on all the winds. In 
Crathmo-craulo's rocky field he dwelt by a fo- 
reign stream. Nor darkened the king alone, that 
beam of light was near, the daughter of echoing 
Tormoth, white-armed Strina-dona ÞF. 


* Ul-lochlin, the guide to Lochlin ; the name of a star. 

+ The continuation of this episode is just now in my hands; 
but the language is so different from, and the ideas so unwor - 
thy of, Oſeian, that I have rejected it, as an interpolation by a 
modern bard. 


——_ 


CATH-LODA. 


DUAN THIRD. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Ou4ian, after rome general reflections, describes the rituation of Fin« 
gal, and the porition of the army of Lochlin, The converzation of 
Starno and Swaran, The episode of Corman-trunar and Foinar- 
bragal. Starno, from his own example, recommends to Swaran 
to aurprise Fingal, who bad retired alone to a neigbbouring bill, 
Upon Swaran's refusal, Starne undertakes the enterprize bimielf,, 
is overcome, and taken prisoner, by Fingal, He is dizmiſeed after 
a 1evere reprimand for bis cruelty, 


W arxce is the stream of years? Whither do 
they roll along? Where have they hid in mist, 
their many- coloured sides? 

I look into the times of old, but they seem 
dim to Oſsian's eyes, like reflected moon - beams 
on a distant lake. Here rise the red beams of 
war ! There, silent, dwells a feeble race! The 
mark no years with their deeds, as flow they paſs 
along. Dweller between the ſhields ! 'Thou that 
awakest the falling soul ! Descend from thy wall, 
harp of Cona, with thy voices three! Come with 
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that which kindles the past; rear the forms of 
old, on their own dark-brown years ! 

* U-thorno,. hill of storms, I behold my race 
on thy side. Fingal is bending, in night, over 
Duth- maruno's tomb. Near him are the steps 
of his heroes, hunters of the boar. By Turthor's 
stream the host of Lochlin is deep in ſhades. 
The wrathful kings stood on two hills; they 
looked forward from their boſsy ſhields. They 
looked forward to the stars of night, red wan- 
dering in the west. Cruth-loda bends from high, 
like a formleſs meteor in clouds. He sends 
abroad the winds, and marks them, with his 


* The bards, who were always ready to supply what they 
thought deficient ir the poems of Oſeian, have inserted a great 
many incidents between the second and third duan of Cath- 
loda. Their interpolations are 30 easily distinguiſhed from 
the genuine remains of Oſsian, that it took me very little time 
to mark them out, and totally to reject them. If the modern 
Scottiſh and Iriſh bards have ſhewn any judgment, it is in 
ascribing their own compositions to names of antiquity, .ſor 
by that means they themselves have escaped that contempt 
which the authors of such futile performances must neceſsa- 
rily have met with from people of true taste. I was led into 
this observation by an Iriſh poem just now before me. It 
concerns a descent made by Swaran, king of Lochlin, on Ire- 
land, and is the work, says the traditional preface prefixed to 
it, of Oh Mac- Fion. It however appears, from several pi- 
ous ejaculations, that it was rather the composition of some 
good priest, in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, for he speaks, 
with great devotion, of pilgrimage, and more particularly of 
the blue-eyed daughters of the convent. Religious, however, as 
this poet was, he was not altogether decent in the scenes he 
introduces between Swaran and the wife of Cangeullion, both 
of whom he represents as giants. It happening, unfortu- 
nately, that Congcullion was only of a moderate stature, 
bis wilc, without hesitation, preferred Swaran, as a more a- 
dequate match for her own gigantic size. From this ſatal 
preference proceeded so much mischief, that the good poet 
altogether lost sight of his principal action, and he ends the 
piece with advice to men in the choice of their wives ; 
which, however good it may be, I $hall leave concealed in 
tmc obscurit y of the original, 
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zigns. Starno foresaw that Morven's king was 
not to yield in war. | 

He twice struck the tree in wrath He ruſhed 
before his son. He hummed a surly song; and 
heard his hair in wind. Turned“ from one an- 
other, they stood, like two oaks, which different 
winds had bent; each hangs over its own loud 
rill, and ſhakes it boughs in the course of blasts. 

« Annir,” said Starno of lakes, was a fire 
that consumed of old. He poured death from 
his eyes, along the striving fields. His joy was 
in the fall of men. Blood to him was a summer 
Stream, that brings joy to withered vales, from its 
own moſsy rock. He came forth to the lake 
Luth cormo, to meet the tall Corman trunar, he 
from Urlor of streams, dweller of battle's wings.” 

The chief of Urlor had come to Gormal, 
with his dark bosomed ſhips. He saw the daugh- 
ter of Annir, white-armed Foina-bragal. He 
saw her! Nor careleſs rolled her eyes on the rider 
of stormy waves. She fled to his ship in dark- 
neſs, like a moon- beam thro? a nightly vale. An- 
nir pursued along the deep; he called the winds 
of heaven. Nor alone was the king ! Starno 
was by his side. Like U-thorno's young eagle, 
I turned my eyes on my father. 

We ruſhed into roaring Urlor. With his 
people came tall Corman-trunar. We fought; 
but the foe prevailed. In his wrath my father 


The surly attitude of Starno and Swaran is well adapt- 
ed to their fierce and uncomplying dispositions. Their cha- 
racters, at first sight, seem little different; but, upon exa- 
mination, we find that the poet has dexterouſly distinguiſhed 
between them. They were both dark, stubborn, haughry 
and reserved; but Starno was cunning, revengeful, and cru- 
el, to the highest degree; the disposition of Swaran, though. 
bavage, was leſs bloody, and somewhat tinctured with gene- 
rosity. It is doing injustice to Oſzian, to say that he has not 
2 great varicty of characters. | 


— * 
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stood. He lopped the young trees, with his sword. 
His eyes rolled red in his rage. I marked the 
soul of the king, and I retired in night. From 
the field I toek a broken helmet: a ſhield that 
was pierced with steel; pointleſs was the spear 
in my hand. I went to tind the foe. 

On a rock sat tall Corman-trunar, beside his 
burning oak; and near him, beneath a tree, sat 
deep-bosomed Foina-bragal. I threw my broken 
ſhield before her. I spoke the words of peace. 
« Beside his rolling sea, lies Annir of many lakes. 
The king was pierced in battle; and Starno is to 
raize-his tomb. Me, a son of Loda, he sends to 
white-handed Foina, to bid her send a lock from 
her hair, to rest with her father, m earth. And 
thou king of roaring Urlor, let the battle cease, 
till Annir receive the ſhell, from fiery- eyed Cruth- 
loda.“ 

« Bursting into tears, ſhe rose, and tore a lock 
from her hair; a lock which wandered in the 
blast, along her heaving breast. Cot man- trunar 

ave the ſhell; and bade me to rejoice before 
im. I rested in the ſhade of night; and hid 
my face in my helmet deep. Sleep descended on 
the foe. I rose like a stalkiug ghost. I pierced 
the side of Corman- trunar. Nor did Foina- bra- 
gal escape. She rolled her white bosom in blood. 
Why then, daughter of heroes, didst thou 
wake my rage ! 
Morning rose. The foe were fled, like the 
departure of mist. Annir struck his boſey ſhield. 

* Oſsian is very partial to the fair scx Even the daughter 

of the crucl Annir, the sister of the revengeſul and bloody 
Starno, partakes not of those disagreeable characters so pe- 
culiar to her family, Ske is altogether tender and delicate. 
Homer, of all ancient poets. uses the k with least ceremo- 
ny. His cold contempt is even worse than the duwnright a- 


buse of the moderns; for to draw abuse implies the poſsel- 
ion of some merit. 
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He called his dark-haired son. I came streaked 
with wandering blood; thrice rose the ſhout of 
the king, like the bursting forth of a squall of 
wind from a cloud, by night. We rejoiced three 
days above the dead, and called the hawks of 
heaven. They came from all the winds, to feast 
on Annir's foes, Swaran ! Fingal is alone t, on 
his hill of night. Let thy spear pierce the king 
in secret; like Annir, my soul shall rejoice. 

« Son of Annir,” said Swaran, „I ſhall not 
flay in ſhades. I move forth in light; the hawks 
ruſh from all their winds. They are wont to 
trace my course ; it is not harmleſs thro' war.” 

Burning rose the rage of the king. He thrice 
raised his gleaming spear. But, starting, he spared 
his son, and ruſhed into the night. By Turthor's 
stream a cave is dark, the dwelling of Conban- 
carglas. There he laid the helmet of kings, and 
called the maid of Lulan: but ſhe was distant far, 
in Loda's resounding hall. 

Swelling in his rage, he strode to where Fingal 
lay alone. The king was laid on his ſhield, on 
his own secret hill. 

Stern hunter of ſhaggy boars! no feeble maid 
is laid before thee. No boy, on his ferny bed, 
by Turthor's murmuring stream. Here is spread 
the couch of the mighty, from which they rise to 
deeds of death! Hunter of ſhaggy boars, awa- 
ken not the terrible ! | 

Starno came murmuring on : Fingal aroſe in 
arms. © Who art thou, son of night?“ Silent 
he threw the spear. They mixed their gloomy . 


r ———— 


t Fingal, according to the custom of the Caledonian kin 
had retired to a hill alone, as he himself was to resume the 
command of the army the next day, Starno might have 
zome intelligence of the king's retiring, which occasions his 
te quest to Swaran, to stab him, as he | Drawn by his art of 
divination, that he could not overcome him in open battle. 
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strife. The ſhield of Starno fell, cleft in twain. 
He is bound to an oak. The early beam arose. 
It was then Fingal beheld the king. He rolled 
awhile his silent eyes. He thought of other days, 
when white bosomed Agandecca moved like the 
music of songs. He loosed the thong from his 
hands. Son of Annir,” he said, © retire. Re- 
tire to Gormal of ſhells; a beam that was set re- 
turns. I remember thy white-bosomed daugh- 
ter; dreadful king, away! Go to thy troubled 
dwelling, cloudy foe of the lovely! Let the 
stranger ſhun thee, thou gloomy in the hall! 
A tale of the times of old ! 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 


